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CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE 



MR CROFTANGRY'S PREFACE 

Indite, my miue, indite, 

Sabpasna'd is thjr lyre, 
Tlie pniBes to requite 

WMoh roles of oonrt require. 

FriAicAioiwry Odea, 

Thb ooDoluding a literaiy undertaking, in whole or in part^ is, 
to the inexperienoed at least, attended with an iiritating titil- 
lation, like that which attends on the healing of a wound — a 
prurient impatience, in shorty to know what the world in 
general, and friends in particular^ will say to our labours. 
Some authors, I am told, profess an oyster-like indifference 
upon this subject ; for my own part^ I hardly believe in their 
sincerity. Others may acquire it from habit; but in my poor 
opinion a neophyte like myself must be for a long time in- 
capable of such 8cmg /raid, 

Frauklj, I was adbamed to feel how childishly I felt on the 
occasion. No person could haye said prettier thmgs than my- 
self upon the importance of stoicism conceining the opinion of 
others, when their applause or censure refers to litenuy char- 
acter only ; and I had determined to lay my work before the 
public with the same unconcern with which the ostrich lays 
her eggs in the sand, giving herself no further trouble concern- 
ing the incubation, but leaving to the atmosphere to bring 
forth the young, or otherwise, as the climate shall serve. But| 
though an ostrich in theory, I became in practice a poor hen, 
who has no sooner made her deposit but she runs cackling 
about^ to call the attention of every one to the wonderful work 
which she has performed. 

As soon as I became possessed of my first volume, neatly 
stitched up and boarded, my sense of the necessity of com- 
municating with some one became ungovernable. Janet was 
inexorable, and seemed already to have tired of my literary 
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confidence ; for whenever I drew near the subject, after evading 
it as long as she could, she made, under some pretext or other, 
a bodily retreat to the kitchen or the oock4of t^ her own peculiar 
and inviolate domains. My publisher would have been a 
natural resource; but he understands his business too well, 
and follows it too closely, to desire to enter into literaiy dis- 
cussions, wisely oonsididring that he who haa to sell books has 
seldom leisure to read them. Then my acquaintance, now 
that I have lost Mrs. Bethune Baliol, are of that distant and 
accidental kind to whc»n I had not face enough to communi- 
cate the nature of my imeasiness, and who probably would 
only have laughed at me had I made any attempt to interest 
them in my labours. 

Reduced thus to a sort of despair, I thought of my friend 
and man of business, Mr. Fairscribe. His habits, it was true, 
were not likely to render him indulgent to light literature^ 
and, indeed, I had more than once noticed his daughters, and 
especially my little songstress, whip into her reUoule what 
looked very like a circulating library volume, as soon as her 
father entered the room. Still, he was not only my aasuiedy 
but almost my only, friend, and I had little doubt that he 
would take an interest in the volume for the sake of the author 
which the work itself might fail to inspire. I sent him, there- 
fore, the book, carefully sealed up, with an intimation that I 
requested the favour of his opinion upon the contents, of which 
I affected to talk in the depreciatory style which calls for 
point-blank contradiction, if your correspondent possess a grain 
of civility. 

This communication took place on a Monday, and I daily 
expected (what I was ashamed to anticipate by volunteering 
my presence, however sure of a welcome) an invitation to eat 
^^ egg, as was my friend's fovourite phiase, or a card to drink 
tea with Misses Fairscribe, or a provocation to breakfast^ at 
least, with my hospitable friend and benefactor, and to talk 
over the contents of my indosure. But the hours and days 
passed on from Monday till Saturday, and I had no acknow- 
ledgment whatever that my packet had reached its destination. 
' This is very unlike my good friend's punctuality,' thought I ; 
and having again and again vexed James, my male attendant^ 
by a close examination concerning the time, place, and delivery, 
I had only to strain my imagination to conceive reasons for 
my friend's silence. Sometimes I thought that his opinion of 
the work had proved so unfavourable, that he was averse to 
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hurt my feelings by communicatiiig it ; sometimes that, esoap- 
ing his hands to whom it was destined, it had found its way 
into his writing-chamber^ and was become the subject of criti- 
cism to his smart clei^ and conceited apprentices. * 'Sdeath ! ' 
thought I, * if I were sure of this, I would * 

' And what would you do f ' said Reason, after a few moments' 
reflection. 'You are ambitious of introducing your book into 
every writing and reading chamber in Edinburgh, and yet you 
take fire at the thoughts of its being criticised by Mi. Fair- 
scribe's young people t Be a little consistent, for shame.' 

' I wUl be consistent,' said I, doggedly ; ' but for all that, I 
will call on Mr. Fairscribe this eyening.' 

I hastened my dinner, donned my greatcoat, for the evening 
threatened rain, and went to Mr. Fairscribe's house. The old 
domestic opened the door cautiously, and before I asked the 
question, said, ' Mr. Fairscribe is at home, sir ; but it is Sunday 
night.' Recognising, however, my face and voice, he opened 
the door wider, admitted me, and conducted me to the parlour, 
where I found Mr. Fairscribe and the rest of his family engaged 
in listening to a sermon by the late Mr. Walker of Edinbui^h,* 
which was read by Miss Catherine with imusual distinctness, 
simplicity, and judgment. Welcomed as a friend of the house, 
I had nothing for it but to take my seat quietly, and, making 
a virtue of necessity, endeavour to derive my share of the 
benefit arising from an excellent sermon. But I am afraid Mr. 
Walker's force of logic and precision of expression were some- 
what lost upon me. I was sensible I had chosen an improper 
time to disturb Mr. Fairscribe, and when the discourse was 
ended I rose to take my leave, somewhat hastily, I believe. 
'A cup of tea, Mr. Croftangry f ' said the young lady. 'You 
will wait and take part of a Presbyterian supper!' said Mr. 
Fairscribe. ' Nine o'clock — ^I make it a point of keeping my 

father's hours on Sunday at e'en. Perhaps Dr. (naming 

an excellent clergyman) may look in.' 

I made my apology for declining his invitation ; and I fancy 
my imexpected appearance and hasty retreat had rather sur- 
prised my friend, since, instead of accompanying me to the 
door, he conducted me into his own apartment. 

'What is the matter,' he said, 'Mr. Croftangry! This is 
not a night for secular business, but if anything sudden or 
extraordinary has happened ' 

* Robert Walker [1754-88], the coUeagae and rival of Dr. Hugh Blair [1768-18001, in 
St. Gflea'a Obnrch, Bdlnbnrgh {Lainff}, 
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'Nothing in the world,' said I, forcing myself npon oon- 
feesion, as ihe best way of clearing myself out of the scrape ; 
'only-— only I sent you a little parcel, and as you are so regular 
in acknowledging letters and communications, I — ^I thought it 
might haye miscarried — ^that's all.' 

My friend laughed heartily, as if he saw into and enjoyed 
my motives and my confusion. * Safe ! It came safe enough,' 
he said. 'The wind of the world always blows its canities 
into haven. But this is the end of the session, when I have 
little time to read anything printed except Inner House papers ; 
yet if you will take your kail with us next Saturday, I will 
glance over your work, though I am sore I am no competent 
judge of such matters.' 

With this promise I was fain to take my leave, not without 
half persuading myself that, if once the phlegmatic lawyer 
began my lucubrations, he would not be able to rise from them 
till he had finished the perusal, nor to endure an interval 
betwixt his reading the last page and requesting an interview 
with the author. 

No such marks of impatience displayed themselves. Time, 
blunt or keen, as my friend Joanna says, swift or leisurely, 
held lus course ; and on the appointed Saturday I was at the 
door precisely as it struck four. The dinner hour, indeed, was 
five punctually, but what did I know but my friend might 
want half an hour's conversation with me before that timet 
I was ushered into an empty drawing-room, and, from a 
needle-book and work-basket, hastily a^mdoned, I had some 
reason to think I interrupted my little friend. Miss Katie, in 
some domestic labour more praiseworthy than elegant. In 
this critical age filial piety must hide herself in a closet if she 
has a mind to dam her father's linen. 

Shortiy after I was the more fully convinced that I had 
been too early an intruder, when a wench came to fetch away 
the basket, and reconmiend to mv courtesies a red and green 
gentieman in a cage, who answerea aU my advances by croak- 
ing out, ' You're a fool — ^you're a fool, I tell you 1 ' until, upon 
my word, I began to think the creature was in the right. At 
last my friend arrived a littie overheated. He had been taking 
a turn at golf to prepare him for 'colloquy sublime.' And 
wherefore not, since the game, with its variety of odds, lengths, 
bunkers, tee'd balls, and so on, may be no inadequate repre- 
sentation of the hasards attending literaiy pursuits? In par- 
ticular, those formidable bu£fets which make one ball s^nn 
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through the air like a rifle-shot, and strike another down into 
the veiy earth it is placed upon, by the maladroitness or the 
maUdonfl purpose of the plajer — ^what are they but parallels 
to the favourable or depreciating notices of the reviewers, who 
play at golf with the publications of the season, even as 
Altisidora, in her approach to the gates of the infernal regions, 
saw the devils playing at racket with the new books of Cer- 
vantes's days. 

Well, every hour has its end. Five o'clock came, and my 
friend, with his daughters and his handsome young son, who^ 
though fairly buckled to the desk, is every now and then look- 
ing over his shoulder at a smart uniform, set seriously about 
satisfying the corporeal wants of nature; while I, stimulated 
by a nobler appetite after fame, wished that the touch of a 
magic wand could, without all the ceremony of picking and 
choosing, carving and slicing, masticating and swallowing^ 
have transported a qticmtum miffleU of the good things on my 
friend's hospitable board into the stomachs of those who sur- 
rounded it, to be there at leisure converted into chyle, while 
their thoughts were turned on higher matters. At length all 
was over. But the young ladies sat still and talked of the 
music of !ne Freitehutz, for nothing else was then thought of : 
80 we discussed the wild hunters' song, and the tame hunters' 
song, etc. etc., in all which my young friends were quite at 
home. Luckily for me, all this homing and hooping drew on 
some allusion to the Seventh Hussars, which gallimt regiment, 
I observe, is a more favourite theme with both Miss Catherine 
and her brother than with my old friend, who presently looked 
at his watch, and said something significantly to Mr. James 
about office hours. The youth got up with the ease of a 
youngster that would be thought a man of fashion rather than 
of business, and endeavoured, with some success, to walk out 
of the room as if the locomotion was entirely voluntary; Miss 
Catherine and her sisters left us at the same time, and now, 
thought I, my trial comes on. 

Beader, did you ever, in the course of your life, cheat the 
courts of justice and lawyers by agreeing to refer a dubious and 
important question to the decision of a mutual friend t If so, 
you may have remarked the relative change which the arbiter 
undergoes in your estimation, when raised, though by your own 
free choice, from an ordinary acquaintance, whose opinions were 
of as little consequence to you as yours to himi, into a superior 
personage, on whose decision your fate must depend pro tanto, 
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as my friend Mr. Fainoribe would say. His looks assume a 
myBteriou8» if not a minatoiy , expression ; his hat has a loftier 
air, and his wig, if he wean one, a more formidable buckle. 

I felt^ accoidingly, that my good friend Fairsoribe, on the 
present oooasion, luul acquired something of a similar increase 
of consequence. But a week since, he had, in my opinion, been 
indeed an exoeUent-meaning man, perfectly competent to eyeiy- 
thing within his own profession, but immured at the same time 
among its forms and technicalities, and as incapable of judging 
of matters of taste as any mighty Goth whatsoeyer of or be- 
longing to the ancient Senate House of Scotland. But what 
of that? I had made him my judge by my own election; and 
I have often observed that an idea of declining such a reference 
on account of his own consciousneas of incompetency is, as it 
perhaps ought to be, the last which occurs to the referee him- 
self. He that has a literary work subjected to his judgment 
by the author immediately throws his mind into a critical atti- 
tude, though the subject be one which he never before thought 
of. No doubt the author is well qualified to select his own 
judge, and why should the arbiter whom he has chosen doubt 
his own talents for condemnation or acquittal, since he has 
been doubtless picked out by his friend from his indubitable 
reliance on their competence t Surely the man who wrote the 
production is likely to know the person best qualified to judge 
of it. 

Whilst these thoughts crossed my brain, I kept my eyes 
fixed on my good friend, whose motions appeared unusually 
tardy to me, while he ordered a bottle of particular daret^ 
decanted it with scrupulous accuracy with his own hand, 
caused his old domestic to bring a saucer of olives, and chips of 
toasted bread, and thus, on hospitable thoughts intenti seemed 
to me to adjourn the discussion which I longed to bring on, yet 
feared to precipitate. 

'He is dissatisfied,' thought I, 'and is ashamed to show it 
— afraid, doubtless, of hurting my feelings. What had I to do 
to talk to him about anything save charters and sasines? Stay, 
he is going to b^;in.' 

' We are old fellows now, Mr. Croftangry,' said my landlord ; 
' scarcely so fit to take a poor quart of claret between us as we 
would have been in better days to take a pint^ in the old Scot- 
tish liberal acceptation of the phrase. Maybe you would have 
liked me to have kept James to help us. But if it is not on a 
holyday or so^ I think it is best he should observe office hours.' 
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Here the diBOOUise was about to fall. I relieyed it by say- 
ing, Mr. James was at the happy time of life when he had 
better things to do than to sit oyer the bottle. ' I suppose,' 
said I, 'your son is a reader. 

*Um — ^yes — James may be called a reader in a sense ; but I 
doubt there is little solid in his studies — poetry and plays, Mr. 
Oroftangry, all nonsense; they set his head a^adding after the 
anny, when he should be minding his business.' 

'I suppose, then, that romances do not find much more 
grace in your eyes than dramatic and poetical compositionsr 

'Deil a bit--4eil a bit, Mr. Croftangiy, nor historical pro- 
ductions either. There is too much fighting in history, as if 
men only were brought into this world to send one anotiier out 
of it It nourishes false notions of our being, and chief and 
proper end, Mr. Croftangiy.' 

Still all this was general, and I became determined to bring 
our discourse to a focus. * I am afraid, then, I haye done yeiy 
ill to trouble you with my idle manuscripts, Mr. Fairsoribe ; 
but you must do me the justice to remember that I had 
nothing better to do than to amuse myself by writing the 
sheets I put into your hands the other day. I may truly plead — 

I left no caUing for thifl idle trade.' 

'I cry your mercy, Mr. Gioftangry,' said my old friend, 
suddenly recollecting ; 'yes — ^yes, I hxre been yery rude ; but 
I had forgotten entirely that you had taken a spell yourself at 
that idle man's trade.' 

'I suppose,' replied I, 'you, on your aide, haye been too 
buiy a man to look at my poor ChronieUBV 

'No— no,' said my friend, 'I am not so bad as that neither. 
I haye read them bit by bit, just as I could get a moment's 
time, and I bdieye I shall yery soon get through them.' 

'Well, my good friendf ' said I, intenogatiyely. 

And ^Well^ Mr. Croftangiy,' ^ed he, 'I really think you 
haye got oyer the ground yery tolerably well. I haye noted 
down here two or time bits of thmgs, which I presume to be 
errors of the press, otherwise it might be alleged, perhaps, that 
you did not fully pay that attention to the grammatical rules 
which one would desire to see rigidly observed.' 

I lodged at my friend's notes, which, in fact^ showed that» in 
one or two grossly obvious passages, I had left uncorrected such 
solecisms in grammar. 

'Well — ^well, lown my f^ult; but, setting apart these casual 
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erxoTB, how do you like the matter and the maimer of what I 
have been writmg, Mr. Fainoriber 

'Why/ said my friend, pausing, with more graye and import- 
ant hesitation than I thanked him for, 'there is not mudi to 
be said against the manner. The style is terse and intelligible, 
Mr. Groftangry — ^very intelligible ; and that I oonsider as the 
first point in everyUiing that is intended to be understood. 
There are, indeed, here and there some flights and fenciea, 
which I comprehended with difficulty; but I got to your 
meaning at laist. There are people that are like ponies : their 
judgments cannot go faat^ but they go sure.' 

'That is a pretty dear proposition, my friend; but then 
how did you like the meaning when you did get at itt or was 
that, like some ponies, toodiffioolt to catch, and, when catched, 
not worth the trouble f 

' I am far from saving that, my dear sir, in respect it would 
be downright undTil ; but since you ask my opinion, I wish 
you could haye thought about something more appertaining 
to civil policy than idl this bloody work about shooting and 
dirking, and downright hanging. I am told it was the Gmnans 
who fint brought in such a practice of choosing their heroes 
out of the Porteous Boll ; * but, by my faith, we are like to be 
upsides with them. The first was, as I am credibly informed, 
Mr. Scolar, as they call him — a scliolar-like piece of work he 
has made of it^ with his robbers and thieves.' 

'Schiller,' said I, 'my dear sir — ^let it be Schiller.' 

' Shiller, or what you like,' said Mr. Fairscribe. ' I found 
the book where I wish I had found a better one, and that is, in 
Kate's work-basket. I sat down, and, like an old fool, began to 
read ; but there, I granti you have the better of ShiUer, Mr. 
Groftangry.' 

' I should be glad, my dear sir, that you really think I have 
a;>proacA6(2 that admirable author; even your friendly partiality 
ought not to talk of my having excelled hiuL' 

'But I do say you have excelled him, Mr. Groftangry, in a 
most material particular. For surely a book of amusement 
should be something that one can taJ^e up and lay down at 
pleasure ; and I can say justly, I was never at the least loss to 
put^aside these sheets of yours when business came in the way. 
But» &uth, this Shiller, sir, does not let you off so easily. I 
forgot one appointment on particular business, and I wilfully 
broke through another, that I might stay at home and finish his 

* list of criminal indictmento, so tamed In Bootlaad. 
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oonfouDded hock^ whiohy after all, is about two biothera, the 
greatest rascals I ever heard of. The one, sir, goes near to 
murder his own father, and the other — ^which you would think 
still stranger — sets about to debauch his own wife.' 

'I find, then, Mr. Fairsoiibe, that you have no taste for the 
romanpe of real life, no pleasure in contemplating those spirit- 
rousing impulses which force men of fiery passions upon great 
arimes and great virtues f ' 

'Why, as to that, I am not just so sure. But then, to mend 
the matter,' continued the critic, * you have brought in EUgh- 
landers into every story, as if you were going back again, vdis 
et remds^ into the old days of Jaoobitism. I must speak my 
plain mind, Mr. Croftangry. I cannot tell what innovations in 
kirk and state may be now proposed, but our fathers were 
friends to both, as they were settled at the glorious Revolu- 
tion, and liked a tartan plaid as little as they did a white 
surplice. I wish to Heaven all this tartan fever bode well to 
the Protestant succession and the Eirk of Scotland.' 

'Both too well settled, I hope, in the minds of the subject,' 
said I, 'to be afifected by old remembrances, on which we lode 
back as on the portraits of our ancestors, without recollecting, 
while we gase on them, any of the feuds by which the originals 
were animated while alive. But most happy should I be to 
light upon any topic to supply the place of the Highlands, Mr. 
Fairsoribe. I have been just reflecting that the theme is 
becoming a little exhausted, and your experience may perhaps 
supply * 

'Ha — ha — ha, mp experience supply!' interrupted Mr. 
Fairscribe, with a laugh of derision. 'Why, you might as 
well ask my son James's experience to supply a case about 
thirlage. No — no, my good friend, I have lived by the law 
and in the law all my Uf e ; and when you seek the impulses 
that make soldiers desert and shoot their sergeants and cor- 
porals, and Highland drovers dirk English grauers, to prove 
themselves men of fiery pasoons, it is not to a man like me 
you should come. I could tell you some tricks of my own 
trade, perhaps, and a queer story or two of estates that have 
been lost and recovered. But, to tell you the truth, I think 
you might do with your Muse of Fiction^ as you call her, as 
many an honest man does with his own sons in flesh and 
Uood.' 

'And how is that, my dear sir!' 

' Send her to India, to be sure. That is the true place for 
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a Soot to thriye in ; and if you cany your stonr fifty yean 
babky as there is nothing to hmder you, you will find as much 
shooting and stabbing there as ever was in the wOd Highlands. 
If you want rogues, as they are so much in feudiion with you, 
you haye that gallant caste of adyenturera who laid down 
their consdences at the Cape of Good Hope as they went out 
to India, and forgot to take them up again when they returned. 
Then, for great exploits, you have in Uie old history of India, 
before Europeans were numerous there, the most wonderful 
deeds, done by the least possible means, that perhaps the 
annals of the world can afiK>xti.' 

'I know it»' said I, kindling at the ideas his speech in- 
spired. 'I remember, in the delightful pages of Orme,* the 
interest which mingles in his narratiYee, from the very small 
number of English which are engaged. Each officer of a 
regiment becomes known to you by name — nay, the non- 
commissioned officers and privates acquire an individual share 
of interest. They are distinguished among the natives like 
the Spaniards among the Mexicans. What do I say) They 
are like Homer's demigods among the waning mortals. Men 
like Clive and Cailliaudf influenced great events like Jove 
himself. Inferior officers are like Mara or Neptune, and the 
sergeants and corporals might well pass for demigods. Then 
the various religious costumes, habits, and mannera of the 
people of Hindostan — ^the patient Hindoo, the warlike Rajah- 
poot, the haughty Moslemah, the savage and vindictive Malay. 
Glorious and unbounded subjects 1 The only objection is, 
that I have never been there, and know nothing at all about 
them.' 

'Nonsense, my good friend. You will tell us about them 
all the better that you know nothing of what you are saying. 
And come, well finish the bottle, and when Katie— her sistera 
go to the assembly — ^has given us tea, she will tell you the 
outline of the story of poor Menie Gray, whose picture you 
will see in the drawing-room, a distant relation of my father's, 
who had, however, a handsoone part of cousin Menie's succes- 
sion. There are none living that can be hurt by the story now, 
though it was thought best to smother it up at the time, as 
indeed even the whispera about it led poor cousin Menie to 
live very retired. I mind her well when a child. There was 

* IHitory qT MUUary rraiiMe«<MU qf tK% BrUUk HftMtm imJuO/MtaHi, from tiU Ymr 
1746 to 1701, by Bobeit Onne a788], 8 toIi. 4to (loinffX 

t Robtft diTe. of Indian celebrity, born 17S6, died 1774 ; and FiM4rio GUlUand, 
the French tnTClier In Africa, bom 1787, died 1889 (lodi^X 
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Bomefthmg very gentle, but rather tireaome, about poor oouBin 
Menie.' 

When we came into the drawing-room, my friend pointed 
to a piotoie which I had before noticed, without, however, its 
having attracted more than a passing look ; now I regarded it 
with nM>re attention. It was one of those portraits of the 
middle of the 18th century, in which artists endeayoured to 
conquer the stifibess of hoops and brocades, by throwing a 
fancy drapery around the figure, with loose folds like a mantle 
or dressing-gown, the stays, however, being retained, and the 
bosom displayed in a manner which shows that our mothers, 
like their daughters, were as liberal of their charms as the 
nature of their dress might permit. To this the well-known 
style of the period the features and form of the individual 
added, at first sight, little interest It represented a hand- 
some woman of about thirty, her hair wound simply about her 
head, her f eatores regular, and her complexion ^ir. But on 
loc^ng more closely, especially after having had a hint that 
the original had been the heroine of a tale, I could observe 
a melancholy sweetness in the countenance, that seemed 
to speak of woes endured and injuries sustained with that 
resignation which women can and do sometimes display imder 
the insults and ingratitude of those on whom they have 
bestowed their affections. 

'Tes, she was an excellent and an ill-used woman,' said Mr. 
Fairscribe, his eye fixed like mine on the picture. ' She left 
oor family not less, I daresay, than five thousand pounds, and 
I believe she died worth four times that sum; but it was 
divided among the nearest of kin, which was all fair.' 

'But her history, Mr. FairBcribe,' said I; 'to judge from 
her look, it must have been a melancholy one.' 

'You may say that, Mr. Croftangry. Melancholy enough, 
and extraordinary enough too. But,' added he, swaUowing in 
haste a cup of the tea which was presented to him, 'I must 
away to my business : we cannot be gowffing all the morning; 
and telling old stories all the afternoon. Katie knows ail the 
outs and the ins of cousin Menie's adventures as well as I 
do, and when she has given you the particulars, then I am at 
your service, to condescend more articulately upon dates or 
particulars.' 

Well, here was I, a gay old bachelor, left to hear a love 
tale from my young friend Katie Fairscribe, who, when she 
is not Bonounded by a bevy of gallants, at which time, to my 
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thinkingi she showB less to adTantage, is as prettj, well- 
behaved^ and unafiected a girl as you see tripping the new 
walks of Princes Street or Heriot Bow. Old bachdorship so 
decided as mine has its priyileges in snob a tite-^i4Hey providing 
you are, or can seem for the time, perfectly good-humoured and 
attentiye^ and do not ape the manners of your younger years, 
in attempting which you will only make yourself ridiculous. 
I don't pretend to be so indifferent to the company of a pretty 
young woman as was desired by the poet, who wished to sit 
beside his mistress — 

As tmoonoera'd, as when 
Her infant beauty could b^get 
Nor happiness nor pain. 

On the contrary, I can look on beauty and innocence as some- 
thing of which I know and esteem the value, without the 
desire or hope to make them my own. A young lady can 
afford to talk with an old stager nke me without ei&er artifice 
or affectation ; and we may maintain a species of friendship, the 
more tender, perhaps, because we are of different sexes, yet with 
which that distinction has veiy little to do. 

Now, I hear my wisest and most critical neighbour remark, 
* Mr. Croftangry is in the way of doing a foolish thing. He 
is well to pass — Old Fairsoribe knows to a penny what he is 
worth, and Miss Katie, with all her airs, may like the old brass 
that buys t^e new pan. I thought Mr. Croftangry was looking 
vety cadgy when he came in to play a rubber with us last 
night. Poor gentleman, I am sure I should be sony to see 
him make a fool of himself.' 

Spare your compassion, dear madam, there is not the least 
danger. The beavx yeux de ma eoMette are not brilliant enough 
to make amends for the spectacles which must supply tJbe 
dimness of my own. I am a little deaf too, as you mow to 
your sorrow when we are partners; and if I could getanymph 
to marry me with all these imperfections, who the deuce would 
many Janet MacEvoyt and from Janet MacEvoy Ghrystal 
Croftangry wUl not part 

Miss Eatie Fairsoribe gave me the tale of Menie Qray with 
much taste and simplicity, not attempting to suppress the 
feelings, whether of grief or resentment, which justly and 
naturally arose from the circumstances of die tale. Her father 
afterwards confirmed the principal outlines of the story, and 
furnished me with some additional circumstances, which Miss 
Katie had suppressed or forgotten. Indeed, I have learned on 
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this oooaaion wh&t old Lintot meant when he told Pope that 
he used to propitiate the oritios of importance, when he had a 
work in the press, by now and then letting them see a sheet 
of the blotted proof, or a few leaves of the original manuscript 
Our mjBteiy of authorship hath something about it so fascin- 
ating, that if you admit any one, however little he may pre- 
vioiisly have been disposed to such studies, into your confidence, 
you will find that he considers himself as a party interested, 
and, if success follows, will think himself entitled to no incon- 
siderable share of the praise. 

The reader has seen that np one could have been naturally 
less interested than was my excellent friend Fairscribe in my 
lucubrations, when I first consulted him on the subject ; but 
since he has contributed a subject to the work, he has become 
a most zealous coadjutor ; and, half-ashamed, I believe, yet half- 
proud, of the literary stock-company in which he has got a 
share, he never meets me without jogging my elbow, and 
dropping some mysterious hints, as, ' I am saying, when will 
you give us any more of yon t ' or, ' Yon's not a bad narrative 
— ^I Vke yon.' 

Pray Heaven the reader may be of his opinion. 
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Thb tale of The Swrgeon^B DwughUr formed part of the Second 
[First] Series of Chirandcles of^ Canonffaie, published in 1827 ; 
but has been separated from the stories ci The Highland Widow^ 
etc., which it originally accompanied, and deferred to the close 
of this collection, for reasons which printers and publishers 
will imderstand) and which would hardly interest the general 
reader. 

The Author has nothing to say now in reference to this little 
noYel, but that the principal incident on which it turns was 
narrated to him one morning at breakfast by his worthy friend, 
Mr. Train, of Castle Douglas, in Galloway, whose kind assist- 
ance he has so often had occasion to acknowledge in the course 
of these prefaces ; and that the military friend who is alluded 
to as having furnished him with some information as to Eastern 
matters was Colonel James Ferguson of Huntly Bum, one of 
the sons of the yenerable historian and philosopher of that 
name, which name he took the liberty of concealing under its 
Gaelic form of MacErries. W. S. 

Abbotsfobd, 8^, 1881. 
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CHAPTER I 

When ikinting Nature caU*d for aid, 

And hoyering Death prepared the blow, 
His yigorous remedy display'd 

The power of Ait without the show. 
In Misery's darkest oavems known, 

His nseftd care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless Anguish pour d his groan, 

And lonely Want retired to die ; 
No summons mook'd by cold delay, 

No petty gains disclaimed by pride, 
The modest wants of eveiy da^ 

The toil of every day supplied. 

Samuxl Johkson. 

The exquisitely beautiful portrait which the Hambler has 
painted of his friend Leyett well describes Gideon Gray and 
many other village doctors, from whom Scotland reaps more 
ben^t, and to whom she is perhaps more ungrateful, than to 
any other class of men, excepting her schoolmasters. 

Such a rural man of medidne is usually the inhabitant of 
some petty borough or village, which forms the central point 
of his practice. But, besides attending to such cases as the 
village may afford, he is day and night at the service of every 
one who may command his assistance within a circle of forty 
miles in diameter, untraversed by roads in many directions, 
and including moors, mountains, rivers, and lakes. For late 
and dangerous journeys through an inaccessible country, for 
services of the most essential kind, rendered at the expense, or 
risk at least, of his own health and life, the ScottiiEJi village 
doctor receives at best a very moderate recompense^ often one 
which is totally inadequate, and very frequently none whatso- 
ever. He has none of the ample resources proper to the 
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brothers of the prof eesioii in an Engliah town. The bnrgoMOB 
of a Scottish borough are rendered, by their limited means of 
luxury, inaooessible to gout» surfeits, and all the comfortable 
chronic diseases which are attendant on wealth and indolence. 
Four years or so of abstemiousness enable them to stand an 
election dinner ; and there is no hope of broken heads among 
a score or two of quiet electors, who settle the business over a 
table. There the mothers of the state never make a point 
of pouring, in the course of every revolving year, a certain 
quantity of doctor's stuff through the bowels of their beloved 
children. Every old woman frcMm the ' townhead to the town- 
fit' can prescribe a dose of salts or spread a plaster; and it is 
only when a fever or a palsy renders matters serious that the 
assistance of the doctor is invoked by his neighbours in the 
borough. 

But still the man of science cannot complain of inactivity or 
want of practice. If he does not find patients at his door, he 
seeks them through a wide circle. Like the ghostly lover of 
Btirger's Ltoiwro^ he mounts at midnight, and traverses in 
darkness paths which, to those less accustomed to them, seem 
formidable in daylight, through straits where the slightest 
aberration would plunge him into a morass, or throw him over 
a precipice, on to cabins which his horse might ride over with- 
out knowing they lay in his way, unless he happened to fall 
through the roofs. When he arrives at such a stately termina- 
tion of his journey, where his services are required either to 
bring a wretch into the world or prevent one from leaving it, 
the scene of miseiy is often such that, far from touching the 
hard-saved shillings which are gratefully offered to him, he be- 
stows his medicines as well as his attendance — ^for charity. I 
have heard the celebrated traveller, Mimgo Park, who had 
experienced both courses of life, rather give the preference to 
travelling as a discoverer in Africa than to wandering by night 
and day the wilds of his native land in the capacity of a country 
medical practitioner. He mentioned having once upon a time 
rode forty miles, sat up all night, and successfully assisted a 
woman under influence of the primitive curse, for which his 
sole remuneration was a roasted potato and a draught of butter- 
milk. But his was not the heart which grudged the labour that 
relieved human misery. In short, there is no creature in Scot- 
land that works harder and is more poorly requited than the 
country doctor, unless perhaps it may be his horse. Yet the 
horse is, and indeed must be, hardy, active, and indefatigable, 
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in spite of a rough ooat and indifferent oondition; and so 
you will often find in his master, under an unpromising and 
blunt exteriori professional skill and enthusiasm, intelligence, 
humanity, courage^ and science. 

Mr. Gideon Gray, surgeon in the village of MiddlenuM, 
situated in one of the midland counties of Scotland, led the 
rough, active, and ill-rewarded course of life which we have 
endeavoured to describe. He was a man between forty and 
fifty, devoted to his profession, and of such reputation in the 
medical world that he had been more than once, as opportuni- 
ties occurred, advised to exchange Middlemas and its meagre 
drcle of practice for some of the larger towns in Scotland, or 
for Edinbuigh itself. This advice he had always declined, 
fie was a plain, blunt man, who did not love restraint^ and was 
unwilling to subject himself to that which was exacted in polite 
society. He had not himself found out^ nor had any Mend 
hinted to him, that a slight touch of the cynic^ in manner and 
habits, gives the physician, to the common eye, an air of 
authority which greatly tends to enlaige his reputation. Mr. 
Gray, or, as the countxy people called him, Doctor Gray (he 
might hold the title by diploma for what I know, though he 
oolj claimed the rank of Master of Arts), had few wants, and 
thrae were amply supplied by a professional income which 
generally a^^Koached two hundred pounds a-year, for which, 
upon an average, he travelled about five thousand miles on 
horseback in tiie course of the twelve months. Nay, so 
liberally did this revenue support himself and his ponies, 
called Pestle and Mortar, which he exercised alternately, that 
he took a damsel to share it, Jean Watson, namely, the cheny- 
cheeked daughter of an honest farmer, who, being herself one 
of twelve children, who had been brought up on^ an income of 
fourscore pounds aryear, never thought there could be poverty 
in more than double the sum ; and looked <»i Gray, though 
now termed by irreverent youth the Old Doctor, as a very 
advantageous match. For several years they had no children, 
and it seemed as if Doctor Gray, who had so often assisted the 
eff:>rts of the goddess Lucina, was never to invoke her in his 
own behalf. Tet his domestic roof was, on a remarkable 
occasion, decreed to be the scene where the goddess's art was 
required. 

Late of an autumn evening three old women might be 
observed plying their aged limbs through the single street of 
the village at Middlemas towards the honoured door, which, 
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fenced off from the vulgar oauseway, wma defended by a bxdLen 
palings indoemg two slips of gioond, half aiable, hiJf oTexraa 
with an aborttye attempt at shrabberj. The door itself was 
blasoned with the name of Gideon Gray, M. A., Sofgeon, etc. etc. 
Some of the idle yomig fellows who had been a minute or two 
before loitering at the other end of the street befoie the door 
of the ale-house (for the pretended inn deearyed no better name) 
now accompanied the old dames with shouts of laughter, excited 
by their unwonted agility; and with bets on the winner, as 
loudly expressed as if they had been laid at the staarting^post 
of Middlemas races. ' Half -a-mutchkin on Luckie Simson!' 
*Auld Peg Tamson against the field!' 'Mair speed, Alison 
Jaup, yell tak the wind out of them yet!' * Canny against 
the hill, lasses, or we may haye a brusten auld carline.amang 
ye ! ' These, and a thousand such gibes, rent the air, without 
being noticed, or eyen heard, by the anxious racers, whose 
object of contention seemed to be which should first readi the 
doctor's door. 

'Guide us, doctor, what can be the matter now!' said Mrs. 
Gray, whose character was that of a good-natured simpleton ; 
* here's Peg Tamson, Jean Simson, and Alison Jaup running a 
race on the Hie Street of the burgh I ' 

The doctor, who had but the moment befdre hung his wet 
greatcoat before the fire (for he was just dismounted from a 
long journey), hastened downstairs, auguring some new occa- 
sion for his seryices, and happy that, from the character of 
the messengers, it was likely to be within burgh, and not 
laud ward. 

He had just reached the door as Luckie Simson, one of the 
racers, arrived in the little area before it She had got the 
start and kept it^ but at the expense for the time of her 
power of utterance ; for, when she came in presence of the 
doctor, she stood blowing like a grampus, her loose toy flying 
back hx»m her face, making the most violent efiforts to speak, 
but without the power of uttering a single intelligible wonl. 

Peg Thomson whipped in before her. ' The leddy, sir — ^the 
leddy ' 

'Instant help — instant help ' screeched, rather than 
uttered, Aliaon Jaup ; while Luckie Simson, who h^l certainly 
won the race, found words to claim the prize which had set them 
all in motion. ' And I hope, sir, you will recommend me to be 
the sick-nurse j I was here to bring you the tidings lang before 
ony o' thae lazy queans.' 
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Loud were the oounter protestations of the two competitoray 
and loud the hiugh of the idle 'loons ' who listened at a little 
distance. 

'Hold your tongue, ye flyting fools,' said the doctor; 'and 

you, ye idle rascals, if I come out among you ' So saying, 

he smacked his long-lashed whip with great emphasis, producing 
much the effect of the celebrated Quos ego of Neptune, in the 
First .Mneid. 'And now,' said the doctor, 'where or who is 
thisladyf' 

The question was scarce necessary ; for a plain carriage, 
with four horses, came at a f oot's-pace towards the door of &e 
dootor^s house, and the old women, now more at their ease, 
gave the doctor to understand that the gentleman thought 
the accommodation of the Swan Inn totally unfit for his lady's 
rank and condition, and had, by their advice (each claiming Uie 
merit of the suggestion), brought her here, to experience the 
hospitality of the 'west room' — a spare apartment in which 
Doctor Gray occasionally accommodated such patients as he 
desired to keep for a space of time under his own eye. 

There were two persons only in the vehicle. The one, a 
gentleman in a riding^ress, sprung out^ and having received 
from the doctor an assurance that the lady would receive 
tolerable accommodation in his house, he lent assistance to his 
companion to leave the carriage^ and with great apparent 
satisfaction saw her safely deposited in a decent sleeping- 
apartment, and under the respectable charge of the doctor 
and his lady, who assured him once more of every species of 
attention. To bind their promise more firmly, the stranger 
slipped a purse of twenty guineas (for this stoiy chanced in 
the golden age) into the hi^d of the doctor, as an earnest of 
the most libeoral recompense, and requested he would spare no 
expense in providing all that was necessaxy or desirable for a 
person in the lady's condition, and for the helpless being to 
whom she might immediately be expected to give birth. He 
then said he would retire to the inn, where he begged a 
message might instantly acquaint him with the expected 
change in the lady's situation. 

' She is of rank,' he said, ' and a foreigner ; let no expense 
be spared. We designed to have reached Edinburgh, but were 
forced to turn off the road by an accident.' Once more he 
said, 'Let no expense be spared, and manage that she may 
travel as soon as possible.' 

' That,' said the doctor, ' is past my control. Nature must 
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not be hunied, and she aveDges buenelf of ereiy attempt to 

do 80.' 

'But art,' said the Btranger, 'can do much,' and he profl fe red 
a second purse, which seemed as heavy as the first. 

'Art,' said the doctor, 'may be recompensed, but cannot 
be purchased. Tou haye already paid me more than enough 
to take the utmost care I can of your lady ; should I accept 
more money, it could only be for promising^ by implication at 
leasti what is beyond my power to perform. Eyeiy possible 
care shall be taken of your lady, and that afibrds the best 
chance of her being speedily able to trayeL Now, go yon to 
the inn, sir, for I may be instantly wanted, and we have not 
yet provided either an attendant for the lady or a nurse for 
the child ; but both shall be pesently done.' 

' Tet a moment, doctor — ^what languages do you understand t' 

' Latin and French I can speak indifferently, and so as to 
be understood ; and I read a little Italian*' 

' But no Portuguese or Spanish !' continued the stranger. 

' No, sir.' 

' That is unlucky. But you may make her understand you 
by means of French. Take notice, you are to comply with her 
request in everything ; if you want means to do so^ you may 
apply to me.' 

' May I ask, sir, by what name the lady is to be ' 

' It is totally indifibrent,' said the stranger, interrupting the 
question ; 'you shall know it at more leisure.' 

So saying, he threw his ample cloak about him, turning 
himself half round to assist the operation, with an air which 
the doctor would have found it difficult to imitate, and walked 
down the street to the little inn. Here he paid and dismissed 
the poetilions, and shut himself up in an apartment, ordering 
no one to be admitted till the doctor should call. 

The doctor, when he returned to his patient's apartment^ 
found his wife in great surprise, which, as is usual with persons 
of her character, was not immixed with fear and anxiety. 

' She cannot speak a word like a Christian being,' said Mrs. 
Gray. 

' I know it)' said the doctor. 

' But she threeps to keep on a black &use-ftu^ and skirls 
if we offer to take it away.' 

'Well, then, let her wear it. What harm will it dot' 

' Harm, doctor ! Was ever honest woman brought to bed 
with a fause-face on?' 
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' Seldom^ perhaps. But^ Jean^ my dear, those who are not 
quite honest most be brought to bed all the same as those who 
are, and we are not to endanger the poor thing's life by con- 
tradicting her whims at present.' 

Approaching the sick woman's bed, he observed that she 
indeed wore a thin silk mask, of the kind which do such un- 
common service in the Elder Comedy ; such as women of rank 
still wore in travelling, but certainly never in the situation of 
this poor lady. It would seem she had sustained importunity 
on the subject, for when she saw the doctor she put her hand 
to her face, as if she was afraid he would insist on pulling off 
the visard. He hastened to say, in tolerable French, that her 
will should be a law to them in every respect, and that she 
was at perfect liberty to wear the mask till it was her pleasure 
to lay it aside. She understood him; for she replied, by a 
very imperfect attempt, in the same language, to ezpress her 
gratitude for the permission, as she seemed to regiuxi it, of 
retaining her disguise. 

The doctor proceeded to other arrangements ; and, for the 
satisfaction of those readers who may love minute information, 
we record that Luckie Simson, the first in the race, carried as 
a prise the situation of sick-nurse beside the delicate patient ; 
that Peg Thomson was permitted the privilege of recommending 
her good-daughter, Bet Jamieson, to be wet-nurse ; and an oe, 
or grandchild, of Luckie Jaup was hired to assist in the 
increased drudgery of the family; the doctor thus, like a 
practised minister, dividing among his trusty adherents such 
good things as fortune placed at his disposal. 

About one in the morning the doctor made his appearance at 
the Swan Inn, and acquainted the stranger gentleman that he 
wished him joy of being the father of a healthy boy, and that 
the mother was, in the usual phrase, as well as could be expected. 

The stranger heard the news with seeming satisfaction, and 
than exclaimed, * He must be christened, doctor — he must be 
christened instantly.' 

' There can be no hurry for that,' said the doctor. 

' We think otherwise,' said the stranger, cutting his argu- 
ment short ' I am a Catholic, doctor, and as I may beobliged 
to leave this place before the lady is able to travel, I desire to 
see my child received into the pale of the church. There is, I 
understand, a Catholic priest in this wretched place 1 ' 

' There is a Catholic gentleman, sir, Mr. Goodiiche, who is 
reported to be in orders.' 
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< I oosimend your oaution, doctor,' BAid the Btnusger : 'it is 
dangerous to be too positive on any subject I will bring that 
same Mr. Goodiiche to your house to-morrow.' 

Gray hesitated for a moment. ' I am a Presbyterian Pro- 
testanty sir,' he said, ' a friend to the constitution as established 
in church and state, as I have a good right, having drawn his 
Majesty's pay, Qod bless him, for four years, as surgeon's mate 
in the Gameronian regiment, as my regimental Bible and com- 
mission can testify. But although I be bound especially to 
abhor all trafficking or trinketing with Papists, yet I will not 
stand in the way of a tender conscience. Sir, you may call 
with Mr. Goodiiche when you please at my house ; and un- 
doubtedly, you being, as I suppose, the &ther of the child, 
you will arrange matters as you please ; only, I do not desire 
to be thought an abettor or countenancer of any part of the 
Popish ritual.' 

' Enough, sir,' said the stranger, haughtily, * we understand 
each other.' 

The next day he appeared at the doctor's house with Mr. 
Goodriche, and two persons understood to belong to that 
reverend gentleman's communion. The party were shut up in 
an apartment with the infant, and it may be presumed that 
the solemnity of baptism was administered to the unconscious 
being thus strangely launched upon the world. When the 
priest and witnesses had retired, the strange gentleman in- 
formed Mr. Gray that, as the lady had been pronounced unfit 
for travelling for several days, he was himself about to leave the 
neighbourhood, but would return thither in the space of ten 
days, when he hoped to find his companion able to leave it. 

' And by what name are we to call the child and mother t ' 

'The infant's name is Richard.' 

' But it must have some surname ; so must the lady — she 
cannot reside in my house, yet be without a name.' 

' Gall them by &e name of your town here — Middlemas, I 
think it isf 

•Yea, sir.' 

'Well, Mrs. Middlemas is the name of the mother, and 
Richard Middlemas of the child — ^and I am Matthew Middlemas^ 
at your service. This,' he continued, ' will provide Mrs. Middle- 
mas in everything she may wish to possess — or assist her in 
case of accidents.' With that he placed £100 in Mr. Gray's 
hand, who rather scrupled receiving it, saying, ' He supposed 
the lady was qiialified to be her own purse-bearer.' 
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'The worst in the world, I aaaure you, doctor,' replied the 
stranger. ' If she wished to change that piece of paper, she 
would scarce know how many g^neas she should receive for it. 
No^ Mr. Gray, I assure you you will find Mrs. Middleton — 
Middlemas — ^what did I call herf — as ignorant of the afbirs of 
this world as any one you haye met with in your practice. So 
you will please to be her treasurer and administrator for the 
time, as for a patient that is incapable to look after her own 
a&irs.' 

This was spoke, as it struck Dr. Gray, in rather a haughty 
and supercilious manner. The words intimated nothing in 
themselyes more than the same desire of preserring incognito 
which might be gathered from all the rest of the stranger's 
conduct ; but the manner seemed to say, ' I am not a person 
to be questioned by any one. What I say must be received 
without comment, how little soever you may believe or under> 
stand it.' It strengthened Gray in his opinion, that he had 
before him a case either of seduction or of private marriage, 
betwixt persons of the very highest rank; and the whole 
bearing, both of the lady and Uie gentleman, confirmed his 
suspicions. It was not in his natiire to be troublesome or 
inquisitive, but he could not fail to see that the lady wore no 
marriage-ring; and her deep sorrow and perpetual tremor 
seemed to indicate an unhappy creature who had lost the pro- 
tection of parents without acquiring a legitimate right to that 
of a husband. He was therefore somewhat anxious when Mr. 
Middlemas, after a private conference of some length with the 
lady, bade him farewell. It is true, he assured him of his 
return within ten days, being the veiy shortest space which 
Gray could be prevailed upon to assign for any pxoi^)ect of the 
lady being moved with safety. 

' I trust in Heaven that he will return,' said Gray to him- 
self, 'but there is too much mysteiy about all this for the 
matter being a plain and well-meaning transaction. If he in- 
tends to treat this poor thing as many a poor girl has been 
used before, I hope that my house will not be the scene in 
which he chooses to desert her. The leaving the money has 
somewhat a suspicious aspect, and looks as if my friend were 
in the act of making some compromise with his conscience. 
Well, I must hope the best. Meantime my path plainly is to 
do what I can for the poor lady's benefit' 

Mr. Gray visited his patient shortly after Mr. Middlemas's 
departure — as soon, indeed, as he could be admitted. He 
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found her in violent agitation. Gray's experience dictated the 
best mode of relief and tranquUlity. He caused her infant to 
be brought to her. She wept over it for a long time, and 
the violence of her agitation subsided under the influence of 
parental feelings, which, from her appearance of extreme jouth, 
she must have experienced for the first time. 

The observant physician could, after this paroxysm, remaik 
that his patient's mind was chiefly occupied in computing the 
passage of the time, and anticipating the period when the 
return of her husband — if husband he was— might be expected. 
She consulted almanacks, inquired concerning distances, though 
so cautiously as to make it evident she desired to give no 
indication of the direction of her companion's journey, and 
repeatedly compared her watch with those of others, exercising, 
it was evident, all that delusive species of mental arithmetic 
by which mortals attempt to accelerate the passage of time 
while they calculate his progress. At other times she wept 
anew over her child, which was by all judges pronounced as 
goodly an infant as needed to be seen ; and Gray sometimes 
observed that she murmured sentences to the unconscious 
infant, not only the words, but the very sound and accents, of 
which were strange to him, and which, in particular, he knew 
not to be Portuguese. 

Mr. Goodriche, the Catholic priest, demanded access to her 
upon one occasion. She at first declined his visits but after- 
wards received it, under the idea, perhaps, that he might have 
news from Mr. Middlemas, as he called himself. The interview 
was a vexy short one, and the priest left the lady's apartment 
in displeasure, which his prudence could scarce disguise from 
Mr. Gray. He never returned, although the lady's condition 
would have made his attentions and consolations necessary, 
had she been a member of the Catholic Churoh. 

Our doctor began at length to suspect his fair guest was d 
Jewess, who had yielded up her person and affections to one of 
a differont religion; and the peculiar style of her beautiful 
countenance went to enforce this opinion. The ciroumstance 
made no difference to Gray, who saw only her distress and 
desolation, and endeavoured to romedy both to the utmost of 
his power. He was, however, desiroiis to conceal it from his 
wife and the others around the sick person, whose prudence 
and liberality of thinking might be moro justly doubted. He 
thereforo so regulated her diet that she could not be either 
offended or brought under suspicion by any of the articles foiv 
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bidden bj the Mosaio law being presented to ber. In other 
respects than what conoemed her health or conyenience, he had 
but litUe interconise with her. 

The space passed within whioh the stranger's return to the 
borough had been so anxiously expected by his female com- 
panion. The disappointment occasioned by his non-arrival was 
manifested in the convalescent by inquietude, which was at 
first mingled with peevishness^ and afterwards with doubt and 
fear. When two or three days had passed without message or 
letter of any kind, Gray himself became anxious, both on his 
own account and the poor lady's, lest the stranger should have 
actually entertained the idea of deserting this defenceless and 
probably injured woman. He longed to have some communi- 
cation with her, which might enable him to judge what 
inquiries could be made, or what else was most fitting to be 
done. But so imperfect was the poor young woman's know- 
ledge of the French language, and perhaps so unwilling she 
herself to throw any light on her situation, that eveiy attempt 
of this kind proved abcnrtive. When Gray asked questions con- 
cerning any subject which appeared to approach to explanation, 
he observed she usually answered him by shaking her head, in 
token of not understanding what he said ; at other times by 
silence and with tears, and sometimes referring him to Monsieur, 

For Monsieuff^B arrival, then, Gray began to become very 
impatient, as that which alone could put an end to a disagree- 
able species of mystery, which the good company of the borough 
began now to make the principal subject of their gossip ; some 
blaming Gray for taking foreign 'lanAoupers' into his house, on 
the subject of whose morals the most serious doubts might be 
entertained ; others envying the ' bonny hand ' the doctor was 
like to make of it, by having disposal <rf the wealthy stranger's 
travelling fundB--a circumstance which could not be well con- 
cealed from the public, when the honest man's expenditure for 
trifling articles dt luxury came far to exceed its ordinary bounds. 

The conscious probity of the honest doctor enabled him to 
despise this sort of titUe-tattle, though the secret knowledge 
of its existence could not be agreeable to him. He went his 
usual rounds with his usual perseverance, and waited with 
patience until time should throw light on the subject and 
histoiy of his lodger. It was now the fourth week after her 
confinementi and the recovery of the stranger might be con- 
sidered as perfect, when Gray, returning from one of his ten- 
mile visits, saw a post^haise and four horses at the door. 
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*Th]B man has retomed,' he said, 'and my soapieioDS haye 
done him leas than justice.' With that he spnned his hone^ 
a signal which the trusty steed obeyed the more readUy as its 
progress was in the direction of the stable door. But when, 
dismounting, the doctor hurried into his own house, it seemed 
to him that the departure as well as the aniyal of this dis- 
tressed lady was destined to bring confusion to his peaceful 
dwelling. Several idlers had assembled about his door, and 
two or three had impudently thrust themseWes forward almost 
into the passage to usten to a confused altercation which was 
heard from within. 

The doctor hastened forward, the foremost of the intruders 
retreating in confusion on his approach, while he caught the 
tones of his wife's voice, raised to a pitch which he knew by 
experience boded no good ; for Mrs. Gray, good-humoured and 
tractable in general, could sometimes pioif orm the high part in 
a matrimonial duet. Having much more confidence in his 
wife's good intentions than her prudence, he lost no time in 
pushing into the parlour, to take the matter into his own 
hands. Here he found his helpmate at the head of the whole 
militia of the sick ladjr's apartment — that is, wet-nurse, and 
sick-nurae, and girl of all work — engaged in violent dispute 
with two strangers. The one was a dark-featured elderly man, 
with an eye of much sharpness and severity of expression, 
which now seemed partly quenched by a mixture of grief and 
mortification. The other, who appeared actively sustaining 
the dispute with Mrs. Gray, was a stouts bold-looking, hard- 
faced person, armed with pistols, of which he made rather an 
unneoessazy and ostentatious display. 

'Here is my husband, sir,' said Mrs. Gray, in a tone of 
triumph, for she had the grace to believe the doctor one of the 
greatest men living — ' here is the doctor; let us see what you 
will mr now.' 

' Why, just what I said before^ ma'am,' answered the man, 
'which is, that my warrant must be obeyed. It is regular, 
ma'am — ^regular.' 

So saying, he struck the forefinger of his right hand against 
a paper which he held towards Mrs. Gray with his left. 

'Address yourself to me, if you please, sir,' said the doctor, 
seeing that he ought to lose no time in removing the cause into 
the proper court ' I am the master of this houses sir, and I 
wish to know the cause of this visit.' 

' My business is soon told,' said the man. ' I am a king's 
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mfl B Bongo r » and thiB lad j has tx«ated me as if I was a baion- 
ballie's oflSoor.' 

'That is not the question, sir/ replied the doctor. 'If jou 
aro a king's messenger, where is your warrant, and what do 
yon pvopose to do heret* At the same time he whispered the 
little wench to call Mr. Lawf oid, the town-clerk, to come thither 
as tut as he possibly could. The good-daughter of Peg Thom- 
son started off with an activity worthy of her mother-in-law.* 

'There is my warrant,' said the official, 'and you may satisfy 
yourself.' 

'The shameless loon dare not tell the doctor his errand,' 
said Mrs. Gray, ezultingly. 

'A bcnmy errand it is,' said old Luokie ^mson, <to carry 
away a lying-in woman, as a gled would do a clocking-hen.' 

' A woman no a month deliyered,' echoed the nurse Jamieson. 

'Twenty-four days eight hours and seyen minutes to a 
second,' said Mrs. Gray. 

The doctor, having looked over the warrant, which was 
regular, began to be afraid that the females of his family, in 
their seal for defending the character of their sex, might be 
stiired up into some sudden fit of mutiny, and therefore com- 
manded them to be silent. 

'This,' he said, 'is a warrant for arresting the bodies of 
Richazd Tresham and of Zilia de Mon9ada, on account of high 
treason. Sir, I have served his Majesty, and this is not a 
house in which traitors are harboured. I know nothing of any 
of these two persons, nor have I ever heard even their names.' 

'But the lady whom you have received into your famUy,' 
said the messenger, 'is Zilia de Mon^ada, and here stands her 
&ther, Matthias de Mon^ada, who wOl make oath to it' 

' If this be true,' said Mr. Gray, looking towards the aUeged 
officer, 'you have taken a singular duty on you. It is neither 
my habit to deny my own actions nor to oppose the laws of 
the land. There is a lady in this house slowly recovering from 
confinement^ having become under this roof the mother of a 
healthy child. If she be the person described in this warrant, 
and this gentleman's daughter, I must surrender her to the 
laws of the countiy.' 

Here the Esoulapian militia were once more in motion. 

' Surrender, Doctor Gray 1 It's a shame to hear you speak, 
and you that lives by women and weans, abune your other 
means 1 ' so ezdaimed his fair better part 

* (Oompftre pu 7.] 
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< I wonder to hear the dootor 1 ' aud the younger nurse ; 
' there's no a wife in the town would believe it o' him/ 

' I aye thought the doctor was a man till this momenti' said 
Luckie Simaon ; ' but I believe him now to be an auld wile» 
little baulder than mysell ; and I dinna wonder now that poor 
Mrs. Gray- 



'Hold your peace, you foolish women,' said the doctor. 
' Do you think tins business is not bad enough already, that 
you are making it worse with your senseless daver? Gentle- 
men, this is a veiy sad case. Here is a warrant for a high 
crime against a poor creature who is little fit to be moved 
from one house to another, much more dragged to a prison. 
I tell you plainly, that I think the execution of this arrest may 
cause her death. It is your business, sir, if you be really her 
father, to consider what you can do to soften this matter rather 
than drive it on.' 

' Better death than dishonour,' replied the stem-looking old 
man, with a voice as harsh as his aspect; 'and you, messenger,' 
he continued, ' look what you do, and execute the warrant at 
your peril.' 

'You hear,' said the man, appealing to the doctor himaelf, 
' I must have immediate access to the lady.' 

'In a lucky time,' said Mr. Gray, 'here comes the town- 
clerk. You are veiy welcome, Mr. Lawford. Your opinion 
here is much wanted as a man of law, as well as of sense and 
humanity. I was never more glad to see you in all my life.' 

He then rapidly stated the case ; and the messenger, under- 
standing the new-comer to be a man of some authority, again 
exhibited his warrant. 

"This is a veiy sufficient and valid warranty Dr. Gray,' 
replied the man of law. ' Nevertheless, if you are disposed to 
make oath that instant removal would be unfavourable to the 
lady's health, unquesUonably she must remain here, suitably 
guarded.' 

' It is not so much the mere act of locomotion which I am 
afraid of,' said the surgeon ; ' but I am free to depone^ on soul 
and conscience, that the shame and fear of her fkther^s anger, 
and the sense of the af&ont of such an arrest^ with tenor for 
its consequences, may occasion violent and dangerous illness — 
even death itself.' 

' The father must see the daughter, though they may have 
quarrelled,' said Mr. Lawford; 'the officer of justice must 
execute his warrant, though it ahould frighten the criminal to 
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death ; these evils are only contingent, not direct and immediate 
oonseqoences. You must give up the lady, Mr. Gray, though 
jour hesitation is yeiy natural.' 

* At least, Mr. Lawf ord, I ought to be certain that the person 
in mj house is the party they search for.' 

'Admit me to her apartment^' replied the man whom the 
messenger termed Mon9ada. 

The messenger, whom the presence of Lawford had made 
something more placid, began to become impudent once more. 
He hoped, he said, by means of his female prisoner, to acquire 
the information neoessazy to apprehend the more guilty person. 
If more delays were thrown in his way, that information might 
come too late, and he would make all who were accessaiy to 
such delay responsible for the consequences. 

' And I,' said Mr. Gray, ' though I were to be brought to the 
gallows for it, protest that this course may be the murder of 
my patient. Can bail not be taken, Mr. Lawford f ' 

* Not in cases of high treason,' said the official person ; and 
then continued in a confidential tone^ ' Gome, Mr. Gray, we all 
know you to be a person well affected to our royal sovereign 
King George and the Government ; but you must not push tbds 
too far, lest you bring yourself into trouble^ which eveiybody 
in Middlemas would be sorry for. The forty-five has not been 
so far gone by but we can remember enough of warrants of 
high treason — ay, and ladies of quality committed upon such 
duiiges. But they were all favourably dealt with — Lady 
Ogilvy, Lady Macintosh, Flora Macdonald, and alL No doubt 
tins gentleman knows what he is doing, and has assurances of 
the young lady's safety. So you must just jouk and let the 
jaw gae l:^, as we say.' 

'Follow me, then, gentlemen,' said Gideon, 'and you shall 
see the young lady'; and then, his strong features working 
with emotion at anticipation of the distress which he was about 
to inflict, he led the way up the small staircase, and, opening the 
door, said to Mon9ada, who had followed him, ' This is your 
daughter's only place of refuge, in which I am, alas 1 too weak to 
be her protector. Enter, sir, if your conscience will permit you.' 

The stranger turned on him a scowl, into which it seemed 
as if he would willingly have thrown the power of the fabled 
basilisk. Then stepping proudly forward, he stalked into the 
room. He was followed by Lawford and Gray at a little 
distance. The messenger remained in the doorway. The un- 
happy young woman had heard the disturbance, and guessed 
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the oaufle too truly. It is poBsible she might even hATe Men 
the straogers on their desoent from the ouriage. When they 
entered the room she was on her kneee, beside an easy-ohair, 
her face in a silk wrapper that was hung over it. llie man 
called Mon9ada uttered a single word ; by the aooent it might 
have been something equivalent to * wretdi,' but none knew its 
import. The female gave a convulsive shudder, sudi as that 
by which a half-dying soldier is affected on receiving a second 
wound. But, without minding her emotion, Mon9ada seised 
her by the arm, and with litue gentleness raised her to her 
feet^ on which she seemed to stand only because she was sup> 
ported by his strong grasp. He then pulled from her face the 
mask which she had hiUierto worn. The poor creature still 
endeavoured to shroud her faoe^ by covering it with her left 
hand, as the manner in which she was held prevented her from 
using the aid of the right. With little effort her father secured 
that hand also, which, indeed, was of itself far too little to 
serve the purpose of concealment^ and showed her beautiful 
face, burning with blushes and covered with tears. 

'You, alcalde^ and you, surgeon,' he said to Lawford and 
Gray, with a foreign action and accent^ 'this woman is my 
daughter, the same Zilia Mon^ada who is signalled in that 
protocol. Make way, and let me cany her whero her crimes 
may be atoned for.' 

' Are you that person's daughter 1 ' said Lawford to the lady. 

'She understands no English,' said Gray; and addressing 
his patient in French, conjiured her to let him know whether 
she was that man's daughter or not» assuring her of protection 
if the fact wero otherwise. The answer was murmured faintly, 
but was too distinctly intelligible—' He was her father.' 

All farther title of interference seemed now ended. The 
messenger arrested his prisoner, and, with some delicacy, re- 
quired the assistance of ^e females to get her conveyed to the 
carriage in waiting. 

Gray again interfered. 'You will not^' he said, 'separate 
the mother and the infant?' 

Zilia de Mon9ada heard the question (which, being addressed 
to the father, Gray had inconsiderately uttered in iSrench), and 
it seemed as if it recalled to her recollection the existence of 
the helpless creaturo to which she had given birth, forgottmi 
for a moment amongst the accumulated honors of her f ather^s 
prosence. She uttered a shriek, expressing poignant grief, and 
turned her eyes on her father with the most intense supplication. 
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'To the pariah with the bastard ! ' aaid Mon^ada; while the 
helpless mother sank lifeless into the arms of the females, who 
had now gathered round her. 

'That will not pass, sir,' said Gideon. ' If you are father to 
that lady, joa must be grandfather to the helpless child ; and 
jou must settle in some manner for its future provision, or 
refer us to some responsible person.' 

Mon^ada looked towards Lawfoid, who expressed himself 
satisfied of the propriety of what Gray said. 

' I object not to pay for whatever the wretched child may 
require^' he aaid ; * and if you, sir,' addressing Gray, ' choose to 
take charge of him, and breed him up, you shall have what 
will better your living.' 

The doctor was about to refuse a charge so uncivilly offered ; 
but after a moment's reflection he replied, 'I think so in- 
differently of the proceedings I have witnessed, and of those 
concerned in them, that, if the mother desires that I should 
retain the charge of this child, I will not refuse to do so.' 

Mon^ada spoke to his daughter, who was just beginning to 
recover from her swoon, in the same language in which he had 
first addressed her. The proposition which he made seemed 
highly acceptable, as she started from the arms of the females, 
and, advancing to Gray, seised his hand, kissed it, bathed it in 
her tears, and seemed reconciled, even in parting with her 
child, by the consideration that the infant was to remain under 
his guardianship. 

'Good, kind man,' she said in her indifferent French, 'you 
have saved both mother and child.' 

The father, meanwhile^ with mercantile deliberation, placed 
in Mr. Lawford's hands notes and bills to the amount of a 
thousand pounds, which he stated was to be vested for the 
child's use, and advanced in such portions as his board and 
education might require. In the event of any correspondence 
on his account being necessary, as in case of death or the like^ 
he directed that communication should be made to Signior 
Matthias Mon9ada, under cover to a certain banking-house in 
London. 

'But beware,' he said to Gray, 'how you trouble me about 
these concerns, unless in case of absolute necessity.' 

' You need not fear, sir,' replied Gray : ' I have seen nothing 
to^ay which can induce me to desire a more intimate corre- 
spondence with you than may be indispenaable.' 

While Lawford drew up a proper minute of this transaction, 

XXV 2 
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b J which he hlmaelf and Gray were named tnutoes tor the 
child, Mr. Gray attempted to restore to the lady the balance 
of the considerable sum of money which Treaham ^soch was 
bis real name) had formerly deposited with him. With every 
species of gesture by which hfmds, eyes, and even feet, could 
express rejection, as well as in her own broken French, she 
repelled the proposal of reimbursement^ while she entreated 
that Gray would consider the money as his own property ; and 
at the same time forced upon him a ring set with brilliants, 
which seemed of considerable value. The father then spoke to 
her a few stem words, which she heard with an air of mingled 
agony and submissicm. 

' I have given her a few minutes to see and weep over the 
miserable being which has been the seal of her dishonour,' said 
the stem fiither. * Let us retire and leave her alone. You,' 
to the messenger, ^ watch the door of the room on the outside.' 

Gray, Lawf ord, and Mon^ada retired to the piriour aooord- 
ingly, where they waited in silence, each busied with his own 
reflections, till, within the space of half an hour, they received 
information that the lady was ready to depart 

*It is well,' replied Monfada; 'I am glad she has yet sense 
enough left to submit to that which needs must be.' 

So saying, he ascended the stair, and returned, leading 
down his daughter, now again masked and veiled. As she 
passed Gray she uttered the words, *My child — ^my child ! ' in 
a tone of unutterable anguish; then entered the carriage, 
which was drawn up as dose to the door of the doctor's house 
as the little indosure would permit. The messenger, mounted 
on a led horse, and accompanied by a servant and assistant^ 
followed the carriage, which drove rapidly ofE, taking the road 
which leads to Edinburgh. All who had witnessed this strange 
scene now departed to make their conjectures, and some to 
count their gains ; for money had been distributed among the 
females who had attended on the lady with so much liberality 
as considerably to reconcile them to the breach of the rights 
of womanhood inflicted by the predpitate removal of the 
patient. 
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CHAPTER II 

Ths last oloud of dust whioh the wheels of the oanriage had 
zaised was dissipated, when dinner, which daims a share of 
human thoughts even in the midst of the most marvellous and 
aflSdcting incidental recurred to those of Mrs. Gray. 

' Indeed, doctor, jou will stand glowering out of the window 
till some other patient calls for you, and then have to set off 
without your dinner. And I hope Mr. Lawford will take pot- 
luck with us, for it is just his own hour ; and indeed we had 
something rather better than ordinary for this poor lady — ^lamb 
and spinage and a veal florentina' 

The suxgeon started as from a dream, and joined in his wife's 
hospitable request^ to which Lawford willingly assented. 

We will suppose the meal finished, a botde of old and gener- 
ous Antigua upon the taUe^ and a modest little punch-bowl 
judiciously replenished for the accommodation of the doctor 
and his guest Their conyeisation naturally turned on the 
strange scene which they had witnessed, and the town-oleik 
took considerable merit for his presence of mind. 

'I am thinking, doctor,' said he^ 'you might have brewed a 
bitter browst to yourself i^ I had not come in as I did.' 

'Troth, and it might very well so be,' answered Gray; 'for, 
to tell you the truth, when I saw yonder fellow vapouring with 
his pistols among the women folk in my own house, the old 
Gameronian spirit began to rise in me, aiid little thing would 
h&ye made me deck to the poker.' 

' Hoot — ^hoot 1 that would never have done. Na — ^na,' said 
the man of law, 'this was a case where a little prudence was 
worth all the pistols and pokers in the world.' 

'And that was just what I thought when I sent to you, 
Clerk Lawford,' said the doctor. 

'A wiser man he could not have called on to a difficult 
case,' added Mrs. Gray, as she sat with her work at a little 
distance from the table. 
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' Thanks t'ye, and here'a t'je, mj good neighbour/ answered 
the scribe ; ' will you not let me help you to another glass of 
punch, Mrs. Giayf This bmng declined, he proceeded. 'I 
am jalousing that the messenger and his warrant were just 
brought in to prevent any opposition. Ye saw how quietly he 
behayed after I had laid down tbe law ; 111 never believe the 
lady is in any risk from him. But the father is a dour ohield ; 
depend upon it, he has bred up the young filly on the curb- 
rein, and that has made the poor thing start off the course. I 
should not be surprised that he took her abroad and shut her 
up in a ccmvent.' 

'Hardly/ replied Doctor Gray, 'if it be true^ as I suspect, 
that both the father and daughter axe of the Jewish persuasion.' 

' A Jew 1 ' said Mrs. Gray ; ' and have I been taking a' this 
fyke about a Jew f I thought she seemed to gie a scunner at 
the eggs and bacon that Nunc Simson spoke about to her. 
But I thought Jews had aye had lang beards, and yon man's face 
is just like one of our ain folks'. I have seen the doctor with 
a langer beard himsell, when he has not had leisure to shave.' 

' That might have been Mr. Mon^ada's case,' said Lawf ord, 
' for he seemed to have had a hard journey. But the Jews are 
often very respectable people^ Mrs. Gray ; they have no terri- 
torial property, because the law is against them there, but they 
have a good hank in the money market — plenty of stock in 
the fundE^ Mrs. Gray ; and, indeed, I think this poor young 
woman is better with her ain father, though he be a Jew and a 
dour chield into the bargain, than she would have been with 
the loon that wianged her, who is, by your account, Dr. Gray, 
baith a Papist and a rebel. The Jews are well attadied to 
government ; they hate the Pope^ the Devil, and the Pretender 
as much as any honest man among ourselves.' 

'I cannot admire either of the gentlemen,' said Gideon. 
' But it is but fair to say, that I saw Mr. Mon9ada whm^ he was 
highly incensed, and to all appearance not without reason. 
Now, this other man, Tresham, 'i that be his name, was haughty 
to me, and I think something careless of the poor young woman, 
just at the time when he owed her most kindness,, and me some 
thankfulness. I am, therefore, of your opinion. Clerk Lawford, 
that the Christian is the worse ba^;ain of the two.' 

'And you think of taking care of this wean yourself , doctor t 
That is what I call the good Samaritan.' 

'At cheap cost» derk : the child, if it lives, has enough to 
bring it up decently, and set it out in life, and I can teadi it 
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an honoQiable and useful profession. It will be rather an 
amusement than a trouble to me, and I want to make some 
remarks on the childish diseases, whioh, with God's blessing, 
the child must come through imder my ohaige; and since 
Heaven has sent us no children ' 

' Hoot — hoot i ' said the town-derk, ' you are in ower great 
a hurry now — ^you havena been sae lang married yet. Mrs. 
Gray, dinna let my daffing chase you away ; we will be for a 
dish of tea beliye, for the doctor and I are nae glass-breakers.' 

Four years after this conyersation took place the event 
happened at the possibility of which the town-clerk had hinted; 
and Mrs. Giay presented her husband with an infant daughter. 
But good and evil are strangely mingled in this sublunary 
world. The fulfilment of his anxious longing for posterity was 
attended with the loss of his simple and kind-hearted wife, 
one of the most heavy blows which late could inflict on poor 
Gideon, and his house was made desolate even by the event 
which had promised for months before to add new comforts to 
its humble roof. Gray felt the shock as men of sense and 
firmness feel a decided blow, from the effects of which they 
never hope again fully to raise themselves. He disduurged the 
duties of his profession with the same punctuality as ever, was 
easy, and even to appearance cheerful, in his intenx)ur8e with 
society; but the sunshine of existence was gone. Eveiy 
morning he missed the affectionate charges which recommended 
to him to pay attention to his own health while he was labour- 
ing to restore that blessing to his patients. Every evenings 
as he returned from his weary round, it was without the con- 
sciousness of a kind and affectionate reception from one eager 
to tell, and interested to hear, all the littie events of the day. 
His whistle, which used to arise clear and strong so soon as 
Middlemas steeple was in view, was now for ever silenced, and 
the rider^s head drooped, while the tired horse, lacking the 
s^^ulus of his master^s hand and voice, seemed to shuffle along 
as if it experienced a share of his despondency. There were 
times when he was so much dejected as to be unable to endure 
even the presence of his little Menie, in whose infant counte- 
nance he could trace the lineaments of the mother, of whose 
loss she had been the innocent and unconscious cause. ' Had it 

not been for this poor child ' he would think ; but, instantly 

aware that tho sentiment was sinful, he would snatch the 
infant to his breast and load it with caresses, then hastily 
it to be removed from the parlour. 
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The Mahometans have a fandfal idea that the tme believer, 
in his passage to Paradise, is under the neoessitj of passing 
barefooted over a bridge composed of red-hot iron. But on 
this oocasion all the pieces of paper which the Moslem has 
preserved during his life, lest some holv thing being written 
upon them might be profaned, arrange themselves between his 
feet and the burning metal, and so save him from injury. In 
the same manner, the effects of kind and benevolent actions 
are sometimes found, even in this world, to assuage the pangs 
of subsequent afflictions. 

Thus, the greatest consolation which poor Gideon could find 
after his heavy deprivation was in the frolic fondness of Richard 
Middlemas, the child who was in so singular a manner thrown 
upon his chaige. Even at this early age he was eminently 
handsome. When silent or out of humour, his daric eyes and 
striking countenance presented some recollections of the stem 
character imprinted on the features of his supposed father ; but 
when he was gay and happy, which was much more frequently 
the case, these clouds were exchanged for the most frolicsome, 
mirthful expression that ever dwelt on the laughing and 
thoughtless aspect of a child. He seemed to have a tact 
beyond his years in discovering and conforming to the peculi- 
arities of human character. His nurse, one prime object of 
Richard's observance, was Nurse Jamieson, or, as she was more 
commonly called for brevity, and pwr exoeUence^ Nurse. This 
was the person who had brought him up from infancy. She 
had lost her own chOd, and soon after her husband, and being 
thus a lone woman, had, as used to be common in Scotland, 
remained a member of Dr. Gray's family. After the death of 
his wife, she gradually obtained the principal superintendence 
of the whole household; and being an honest and capable 
manager, was a person of very great importance in the family. 

She was bold in her temper, violent in her feelings, and, 
as often happens with those in her condition, was as much 
attached to Richard Middlemas, whom she had once nursed at 
her bosom, as if he had been her own son. This affection the 
child repaid by all the tender attentions of which his age was 
capable. 

Little Dick was also distinguished by the fondest and 
kindest attachment to his guardian and benefactor, Dr. Gray. 
He was officious in the right time and place, quiet as a lamb 
when his patron seemed inclined to study or to muse, active 
and assiduous to assist or divert him whenever it seemed to be 
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, and in ohooBing his oppcnrtanitieB he seemed to display 
an address far beyond his ohildish years. 

As time passed on, this pleasing character seemed to be 
still mcHre refined. In everydiing like exercise or amusement 
he was the pride and the leader of the boys of the place, over 
ihe most of whom his strength and activity gave him a decided 
superiority. At school his abilities were lees distinguished, 
yet he was a favourite with the master, a sensible and useful 
teacher. 

'Bichard is not swift,' he used to say to his patron, Br. 
Gray, 'but then he is sure; and it is impossible not to be 
pleased with a child who is so veiy desirous to give.satisfaction.' 

Young Middlemas's grateful affection to lus patron seemed 
to increase with the expanding of his faculties, and found a 
natural and pleasing mode of displaying itself in his attentions 
to little Menie* Gray. Her slightest hint was Bichard's law, 
and it was in vain that he was summoned forth by a hundred 
shrill voices to take the lead in hye-spye or at football if it 
was little Menie's pleasure that he should remain within and 
build card -houses for her amusement. At other times, he 
would take the charge of the little damsel entirely under his 
own care, and be seen wandering with her on the borough 
common, collecting wild flowers or knitting caps made of bul- 
rushes. Menie was attached to Dick Middlemas in proportion 
to his affectionate assiduities ; and the father saw with pleasure 
every new mark of attention to his child on the part of his 

During the time that Bichard was silently advancing from a 
beautiful child into a fine boy, and approaching from a fine 
boy to the time when he must be termed a handsome youth, 
Mr. Gray wrote twice a-year with much r^;ularity to Mr. 
Mon^ada, through the channel that gentleman had pointed 
out. The benevolent man thought that^ if the wealthy grand- 
&ther could only see his relative, of whom any feonily might be 
proud, he would be imable to persevere in his resolution of 
treating as an outcast one so nearly connected with him in 
blood, and so interesting in person and dlspomtion. He thought 
it his duty, therefore, to keep open the slender and oblique 
oommunica^on with the boy's maternal grandfather, as that 
which might, at some future period, lead to a closer connexion. 
Tet the correqpondence could not, in other respects, be agree- 
able to a man of spirit like Mr. Gray. His own letters were as 

« Murloii. 
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short as possible, merely rendering an account of his ward's 
expenses, including a moderate board to himself, attested by 
Mr. Lawf ord, his co-trustee ; and intimating Richard's state ci 
health, and his progress in education, with a few words of brief 
but warm eulogy upon his goodness of head and heart. But 
the answers he received were still shorter. 'Mr. Mon9ada,' 
such was their usual tenor, ' acknowledges Mr. Gray's letter t>f 
such a date, notices the contents, and requests Mr. Gray to 
persist in the plan which, he has hitherto prosecuted on the 
subject of their correspcMid'ence.' On occasions where extn^ 
ordinary expenses seemed likely to be incuned, the remittances 
were made with readiness. 

That day fortnight after Mrs. Gray's death, fifty pounds 
were received, with a note, intimating that it was designed to 
put the child R. M. into proper mourning. The writer had 
added two or three words, desiring that the surplus should be 
at Mr. Gray's disposal, to meet the additional expenses of this 
period of calamity ; but Mr. Mon9ada had left tiie phrase un- 
finished, apparently in despair of turning it suitably into 
English. Gideon, without farther investigation, quietly added 
the sum to the account of his ward's little fortune, contrary to 
the opinion of Mr. Lawford, who, aware that he was rather a 
loser than a gainer by the boy's residence in his house, was 
desirous that his friend should not omit an opportunity of 
recovering som0 part of his expenses on that score. But Gray 
was proof against all remonstrance. « 

^ the boy advanced towards his fourteenth year. Dr. Gray 
wrote a more elaborate account of his ward's character, acquire- 
ments, and capacity. He added, that he did this for the 
purpose of enabling Mr. Mon^ada to judge how the young 
man's future education should be directed. Richard, he ob- 
served, was arrived at the point where education, losing its 
original and general character, branches off into different paths 
of knowledge, suitable to particular professions, and when it 
was therefore become necessary to determine which of them it 
was his pleasure that young Richard should be trained for; 
and he would, on his part, do all he could to carry Mr. 
Mon^ada's wishes into execution, since the amiable qualities of 
the boy made him as dear to him, though but a guardian, as 
he could have been to his own father. 

The answer, which arrived in the course of a week or ten 
days, was fuller than usual, and written in the first person. 
'Mr. Gray,' such was the tenor, 'our meeting has been under 
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such oiroamBtanoeB as ooold not make us f aTOuiably known to 
each other at the time. But I haye the advantage of jon, 
sinoe, knowing your motives for entertaining an indifferent 
opinion of me, I could respect them, and jou at the same 
time ; whereas jou, unable to comprehend the motives — ^I say, 
you, being unacquainted with the infamous treatment I had 
received, could not understand the reasons that I have for 
acting as I have dona Deprived, sir, by the act of a villain, 
of my child, and she despoOed of honour, I cannot bring myself 
to think of beholding Uie creature, however innocent, whose 
look must always remind me of hatred and of shame. Keep 
the poor child by you, educate him to your own profession, 
but take heed tiiat he looks to higher than to fill such a 
situation in life as you younelf worthUy occupy, or some other 
line of like importance. For the condition of a former, a 
country lawyer, a medical practitioner, or some such retired 
course of life, the means of outfit and education shall be amply 
supplied. But I must warn him and you that any attempt to 
intrude himself on me further than I may especially permit will 
be attended with the total forfeiture of my favour and protec- 
tion. So, having made known my mind to you, I expect you 
will act accordingly.' 

The receipt of this letter determined Gideon to have some 
explanation with the boy himself, in order to learn if he had 
any choice among the professions thus opened to him; con- 
vinced, at the same time, f rcun his docility of temper, that he 
would refer the selection to his (Dr. Gray's) better judgment. 

He had previously, however, the unpleasing task of ac- 
quainting Bichard Middlemas with the mysterious circumstances 
attending his birth, of which he presumed him to be entirely 
ignorant, simply because he himself had never communicated 
^em, but had let the boy consider himself as the orphan child 
of a distant relation. But, though the doctor himself was silent, 
he might have remembered that Nurse Jamieson had the 
handsome enjoyment of her tongue, and was disposed to use it 
liberally. 

From a very early period Nurse Jamieson, amongst the 
variety of legendary lore which she instilled into her fo8teiHK>n, 
had not forgotten what she called the awful season of his 
coming into the world ; the personable appearance of his father, 
a grand gentleman, who looked as if the whole world lay at his 
feet; the beauty of his mother, and the terrible blaclmess of 
the mask which she wore, her een that glanced like diamonds, 
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and the diamoDdfl she wore on her fingen, that coold be oom* 
pared to nothing but her own een, the fairneee of her skin, and 
the colour of her silk rokelaj, with much proper stuff to the 
same purpose. Then she expatiated on the airival of his grand- 
father, and the awful man, armed with pistol, dirk, and daj- 
more (the last weapons existed only in Nurse's imagination), the 
very ogre of a fairy tale; then all the dreumstanoes of the 
carrying off his mother, while bank-notes were flying about the 
house like screeds of brown paper, and gold guineas were as 
plenty as chuckie-stanes. All this, partly to please and interest 
the boy, partly to indulge her own talent for amplificatioQ, Nurse 
told with so many additional circumstances and gratuitous 
conmientaries, that the real transaction, mysterious imd odd as 
it certainly was, sunk into tameness before the nurse's edition, 
like humble prose contrasted with the boldest flights of poetry. 

To hear all this did Richard seriously incline, and still more 
was he interested with the idea of his Taliant father coming for 
him unexpectedly at the head of a gallant regiment, with mumc 
playing and ooloum flying, and cairying his son away on the 
most beautiful pony eyes ever beheld ; or his mother, bright 
as the day, might suddenly appear in her coaoh-and-six, to re- 
claim her beloved child ; or his repentant grandfather, with his 
pockets stuffed out with bank*notes, would come to atone for 
his past cruelty, by heaping his neglected grandchild with un- 
expected wealth. Sure was Nurse Jamieson * that it wanted 
but a blink of her bairn's bonny ee to turn their hearts, as 
Scripture sayeth; and as strange things had been, as they 
should come a'thegither to the town at the same time, and 
make such a day as had never been seen in Middlemas ; and 
then her bairn would never be called by that Lowland name of 
Middlemas any more, which sounded as if it had been gathered 
out of the town gutter ; but woidd be called Qalatian,* or Sir 
William Wallace, or Robin Hood, or alter some other of the 
great princes named in story-books.' 

Nurse Jamieson's history of the past and prospects of the 
future were too flattering not to excite the most ambitious 
visions in the mind of a boy who naturally felt a strong desire 
of rising in the world, and was conscious of possessing the 
powers necessary to his advancement. The incidents of his 
birth resembled those he found commemorated in the tales 
which he read or listened to ; and there seemed no reason why 
his own adventures should not have a termination corresponding 

* Galfttian la a nsme ofa penon flunooa In ChrMuM gmbols. 
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to those of Buoh Teraoious histories. In a word, while good 
Doctor Graj imagined that his pupil was dwellhig in utter 
ignoianoe of his origin, Richaid was meditating upon nothing 
eLse than the time and means hj which he anticipated his being 
extricated from the obscurity of his present condition, and 
enabled to assume the rank to which, in his own opinion, he 
was entitled by birth. 

So stood the feelings of the young man, when, one day after 
dinner, the doctor, snufiSng the candle, and taking from his 
pouch the great leathern pocket-book in which he deposited 
particular papers, with a smaU supply of the most necessary 
and active medicines^ he took from it Mr. Mon9ada's letter, 
and requested Richard Middlemas's serious attention, while 
he told him some circumstances concerning himself, which it 
greatly imported him to know. Richard's dark eyes fashed 
fire, the blood flushed his broad and well -formed forehead — 
the hour of explanation was at length come. He listened to 
the narrative dt Gideon Gray, which, the reader may believe, 
being altogether divested of the gilding which Nurse Jamieson's 
imagination had bestowed upon it» and reduced to what mer- 
cantile men termed the ' needful,' exhibited little more than the 
tale of a child of shame, deserted by ito father and mother, 
and brought up on the reluctant charity of a more distant 
rdation, who regarded him as the living, though unconscious, 
evidence* of the disgrace of his family, and would more will- 
ingly have paid for the expenses of his funeral than that of the 
food which was grudgingly provided for him. 'Temple and 
tower,' a hundred flattering edifices of Richard's childish 
imagination, went to the ground at once, and the pain which 
attended their demolition was rendered the more acute by a 
sense of shame that he should have nursed such reveries. He 
remained, while Gideon continued his explanation, in a dejected 
posture, his eyes fixed on the ground, and the veins of his fore- 
head swoln with contending passions. 

'And now, my dear Richard,' said the good surgeon, 'you 
must think what you can do for yourself, since your grand- 
father leaves you the choice of three honourable professions, by 
any of which, well and wisely prosecuted, you may become 
independent if not wealthv, and respectable if not great. Ton 
wi]l naturally desire a littie time for consideration.' 

'Not a minute,' said the boy, raising his head and looking 
boldly at his guardian. 'I am a free-bom Englishman, and 
will return to England if I think fit.' 
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'A free-bom fool jon aie»' said Gray. 'Ton were born, as I 
think, and no one can know better than I do, in the blue room 
of Steyenlaw's Land, in the townhead of Middlenuis, if you oall 
that being a free-bom Englishman.' 

* But Tom Hillary' — &is was an apprentice of Clerk Law- 
ford, who had of late been a great friend and adyiaer of young 
Middlemas — ' Tom Hillary says that I am a free-bom English- 
man, notwithstanding, in right of my parents.' 

'Pooh, child! what do we know of your parentsf But 
what has your being an Englishman to do with the present 
question 9 ' 

'Oh, doctor!' answered the boy, bitterly, 'you know we 
from the south side of Tweed cannot scramble so hard as yon 
do. The Soots are too moral, and too prudent^ and too robust 
for a poor pudding-eater to live amongst them, whether as a 
parson, or as a lawyer, or as a doctor — ^with your pardon, sir.' 

' Upon my life, Dick,' said Gray, ' this Tom Hillary will turn 
your brain. What is l^e meaning of all this trash t ' 

' Tom Hillary says that the parson lives by the sins of the 
people, the lawyer by their distresses, and the doctor by thdr 
disraaes — always asking your pardon, sir.' 

'Tom Hillary,' replied the doctor, 'should be drummed out 
of the borough. A whipper-snapper of an attorney's appren- 
tice, run away from Newcastle ! If I hear him talking so^ 111 
teach him to speak with more reverence of the learned profes- 
sions. Let me hear no m<»re of Tom Hillary, whom you have 
seen far too much of lately. Think a little, like a lad of sense, 
and tell me what answer I am to give Mr. Mon9ada.' 

' Tell him,' said the boy, the tone of affected sarcasm laid 
aside, and that of injured pride substituted in its room — ' tell 
him that my soul revolts at the obscure lot he recommends to 
me. I am determined to enter my father's profession, the 
army, unless my grandfather chooses to receive me into his 
house and place me in his own line of business.' 

' Yes, and make you his partner, I suppose, and acknowledge 
you for his heir f ' said Dr. Gray ; ' a thing extremely likely to 
happen, no doubts considering the way in which he has brought 
you up all along, and the terms in which he now writes con- 
cerning you.' 

'Then, sir, there is one thing which I can demand of you,' 
replied the boy. 'There is a large sum of money in your 
hiuids belonging to me ; and since it is consigned to you for 
my use, I demand you should make the necessary advances to 
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proome a ooomuBBion in the anny, account to me for the 
balance ; and ao^ with thanks for past faYonrs, I will give you 
no trouble in future.' 

< Young man,' said the doctor, grayely, * I am yeiy sony to 
see that your usual prudence and good -humour are not proof 
against the disappointment of some idle expectations which 
you had not the sHghtest reason to entertain. It is vexy true 
that there is a sum which, in spite of various expenses, may 
still approach to a thousand pounds or better, wUch renudns 
in my hands for your behoof. But I am bound to dispose of it 
according to the will of the donor ; and, at any rate, you are 
not entitied to call lor it until you come to years of discretion 
— a period from which you are six years distant according to 
law, and which, in one sense, you will neyer reach at ail, unless 
you alter your present unreasonable crotchets. But come, 
Dick, this is the first time I have seen you in so absurd a 
humour, and you have many things, I own, in your situation 
to apologise for impatience even greater than you have dis- 
played. But you should not turn your resentment on me, 
that am no way in fault. You should remember that I was 
your earliest and only friend, and took charge of you when 
every other person forsook you.' 

'I do not thank you for it»' said Bichard, giving way to a 
burst of uncontrolled passion. ' You might have done better 
for me had you pleased.' 

'And in what numner, you ungrateful boyf said Gray, 
whose composure was a little ruffled. 

'You might have flung me under the wheels of their 
carriages as they drove off, and have let them trample on the 
body of their child, as they have done on his feelings.' 

So saying, he rushed out of the room, and shut the door 
behind him with great violence, leaving his guardian astonished 
at his sudden and violent change of temper and manner. 

'What the deuce can have possessed himf Ah, well. 
High-spirited, and disappointed in some follies which that 
Tom Hillary has put into his head. But his is a case for 
anodyneS) and shall be treated accordingly.' 

While the doctor formed this good-natured resolution, young 
Middlemas rushed to Nurse Jamieson's apartment^ where poor 
Menie, to whom his presence always gave holyday feelings, 
hastened to exhibit for his admiration a new doll, of which 
she had made the acquisition. No one, generally, was more 
interested in Menie's amusements than Bicbuud ; but at present 
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Richard, like his oelebiated naxnasake, was not i' the v^jl He 
threw off the little damsel so carelessly, almost so rodelj, that 
the doll flew oat of Menie's hand, fell on the hearthstone, and 
broke its waxen hce. The radenesB drew from Nurse Jamieson 
a rebuke, even although the culprit was her darling. 

'Hout awa', Richard, that wasna like yoursell, to guide 
Mias Menie that gate. Haud your tongue. Miss Menie, and 
111 soon mend the baby's face.' 

But if Menie cried, she did not ciy for the doll ; and while 
the team flowed silently down her cheeks, she sat looking at 
Dick Middlemas with a childish face of fear, sorrow, and 
wonder. Nurse Jamieson was soon diverted from her attention 
to Menie Gray's distresses, especially as she did not weep 
aloud, and her attention became fixed on the altered counte- 
nance, red eyes, and swoln features of her darling foster-child. 
She instantly commenced an iuTcstigation into the cause of his 
distress, after the usual inquisitonal manner of matrons of 
her class. 'What is the matter wi' my baimt' and ' Wha has 
been vexing my baimt' with similar questions, at last extorted 
this reply — 

' I am not your bairn — I am no one's bairn — ^no one's son. 
I am an outcast from my family, and belong to no one. Dr. 
Qray has told me so himself.' 

'And did he cast up to my bairn that he was a bastardf 
Troth he wasna blate. My certie, your father was a better man 
than ever stood on the doctor^s shanks — a handsome grand 
gentleman, with an ee like a gled's and a step like a Highland 
piper.' 

Nurse Jamieson had got on a favourite topics and would 
have expatiated long enough, for she was a pn^essed admirer 
of masculine beauty, but there was something which displeased 
the boy in her last simile ; so he cut the conversation short by 
asking whether she knew exactly how much money his grand- 
fitther had left with Dr. Qray for his maintenance. ' She could 
not say — didna ken — an awfu' sum it was to pass out of ae 
man's hand. She was sure it wasna less than ae hundred 
pounds, and it might weel be twa.' In shorty she knew nothing 
about the matter; 'but she was sure Dr. Qray would count to 
him to the last farthing, for eveiybody kenn'd that he was a 
just man where siller was concerned. However, if her bairn 
wanted to ken mair about it» to be sure the town-clerk could 
tell him all about it.' 

Richard Middlemas arose and left the apartment^ without 
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saying move. He went immediatelj to vifdt the old town-clerk, 
to whom he had made himself acceptable, as indeed he had done 
to most of the dignitaries about the biugh. He introduced 
the oonyeraation by the proposal vhich had been made to him 
for choosing a prof eseion, and after speaking of the mysterious 
eircumstanoes of his birth and the doubtful prospects vhich 
lay before him, he easily led the town-clerk into oonyensation 
as to the amount of the funds, and heard the exact state of the 
money in his guardian's hands, which corresponded with the 
information he had already received. He next sounded the 
worthy scribe on the possibility of his going into the army ; 
but received a second confirmation of the intelligence Mr. Gray 
had given him, being informed that no part of the money 
could be placed at his disposal till he was of age, and then not 
without the especial consent of both his guardians, and par- 
ticularly that of his master. He therefore took leave of the 
town-clerk, who, much approving the cautious manner in 
which he spoke, and his prudent selection of an adviser at this 
important crisis of his life, intimated to him that, should he 
choose the law, he would himself receive him into his office upon a 
very moderate apprentice-fee, and would part with Tom Hillaiy 
to make room for him, as the lad was ' rather pragmatical, and 
plagued him with speaking about his English practice, which 
they had nothing to do with on this side of the Border — ^the 
Lord be thanked 1 ' 

Middlemas thanked him for his kindness, and promised to 
consider his kind offer, in case he should detennine upon 
following the profession of the law. 

From Tom Hillary's master Richard went to Tom Hillaiy 
himself who chanced then to be in the office. He was a lad 
about twenty, as smart as small, but distinguished for the 
accuracy with which he dressed his hair, and tiie splendour of 
a laced hat and embroidered waistcoat^ with which he graced 
the churoh of Middlemas on Sundays. Tom Hillary had been 
bred an attorney's derk in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but» for some 
reason or other, had found it more convenient of late years to 
reside in Scotland, and was recommended to the town-deik of 
Middlemas by the accuracy and beauty with which he tran- 
scribed the records of the burgh. It is not improbable that 
the reports concerning the singular droumstances of Richard 
Middlemas's birth, and the knowledge that he was actually 
possessed of a considerable sum of money, induced Hillary, 
though so much his senior, to admit the lad to his company, 
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and enrich his youthful mind with some bmnehes of inf ormar 
tion which, in that retired oonier, his pupil might otherwise 
have heen some time in attaining. Amongst these were certain 
games at cards and dice, in which the pupil paid, as was 
reaaonahle, the price of initiation by his losses to his instructor. 
After a long walk with this youngster, whose advice, like the 
unwise son of the wisest of men, he probably valued more than 
that of his more aged counsellors, Richard Middlemas returned 
to his lodgings in Stevenlaw's Land, and went to bed sad and 
supperless. 

The next morning Richard arose with the sun, and his 
night's rest appeared to have had its frequent effect, in cooling 
the passions and correcting the understanding. Little Menie 
was the first person to whom he made the amende honorable ; 
and a much smaller propitiation than the new doll with which 
he presented her would have been accepted as an atonement 
for a much greater offence. Menie was one of those pure 
spirits to whom a state of unkindness, if the estranged person 
has been a friend, is a state of pain, and the slightest aaTance 
of her friend and protector was sufficient to regain all her 
childish confidence and affection. 

The father did not prove more inexorable than Menie had 
done. Mr. Gray, indeed, thought he had good reason to look 
cold upon Richiajxl at their next meeting, being not a little 
hurt at the ungrateful treatment which he had received on the 
preceding evening. But Middlemas disarmed him at once by 
frankly pleading that he had suffered his mind to be carried 
away by the supposed rank and importance of his parents into 
an idle conviction that he was one day to share them. The 
letter of his grandfather, which condemned him to banishment 
and obscurity for life, was, he acknowledged, a very severe 
blow ; and it was with deep sorrow that he reflected that the 
irritation of his disappointment had led him to express himself 
in a manner far short of the respect and reverence of one who 
owed Mr. Gray the duty and affection of a son, and ought to 
refer to his decision every action of his life. Gideon, pro- 
pitiated by an admission so candid, and made with so much 
humility, readily dismissed his resentment, and kindly inquired 
of Richard whether he had bestowed any reflection upon the 
choice of profession which had been subjected to him ; offering, 
at the same time, to allow him all reasonable time to make up 
his mind. 

On this subject, Richard Middlemas answered with the 
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flame piomptitade and oandoar. 'He had/ he said, 'in order 
to foiming his opinion m<»re safely, consulted with his friend, 
the townnclerk.' The doctor nodded approbation. ' Mr Law- 
ford had, indeed, been most friendly, and had even offered to 
take him into his own office. But if his father and benefactor 
wotdd permit him to study, under his instructions, the noble 
art in which he himself enjoyed such a deserved reputation, 
the mere hope that he might by and by be of some use to Mr. 
Gray in his business would greatly overbalance eveiy other 
consideration. Such a course of education, and such a use of 
professional knowledge when he had acquired it, would be a 
greater spur to his industry than the prospect even of becom- 
ing town-clerk of Middlemas in his proper person.' 

As the young man expressed it to be his firm and unalter- 
able choice to study medicine under his guardian, and to 
remain a member of his famOy, Dr. Gray inf onned Mr. Mon- 
fada of the lad's determination j who, to testify his approbation, 
remitted to the doctor the sum of £100 as apprentice-fee — a 
sum nearly three times as much as Gray's modesty had hinted 
at as necessary. 

Shortly after, when Dr. Gray and the town-clerk met at the 
small dub of the buigh, their joint theme was the sense and 
steadiness of Richard Middlemas. 

* Indeed,' said the town-clerk, 'he is such a friendly and 
disinterested boy, that I could not get him to accept a place in 
my office for fear he should be thought to be pushing himself 
forward at the expense of Tarn Hillary.' 

'And, indeed, derk,' said Gray, 'I have sometimes been 
afraid that he kept too much company with that Tam HUlarv 
of yours ; but twenty Tam Hilla^ would not corrupt DicK 
Middlemas.' 



X 
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CHAPTER III 

Diok wu oome to high rsnown 
Sinoe he oommenoMl physiciui ; 

Tom ma held by all the town 
The better poUtioian. 

TamandlHck, 



At the 8ame period vhen Dr. Omy took under his ohaige his 
jouihfal lodger Bichaid Middlemas, he reodyed proposals from 
the friends of one Adam Hartley to reoeive him also as aa 
apprentice. The lad was the son of a veq>ectable fanner on 
the English side of the Border, who, educating his eldest son 
to his own oooupation, desired to make his second a medioal 
man, in order to ayail himself of the friendship of a great man, 
his landlord, who had offered to assist his views in life, and 
represented a doctor or surgeon as the sort of person to whose 
advantage his interest could be most readily applied. Middle- 
mas and Hartley were therefore associated in llieir studies. In 
winter they were boarded in Edinburgh, for attending the 
medical diMses, which were necessary for taking their degree. 
Three or f6ur years thus passed on, wd, from being mere boys^ 
the two medical aspirants shot up into young men, who, being 
both very good-looking^ well dressed, well bred, and having 
money in their pockets, became personages of some importance 
in the little town of Middlemas, where there was scarce any- 
thing that could be termed an aristocnoy, and in which beaux 
were scarce and belles were plenty. 

Each of the two had his especial partiwins ; for, though the 
young men themselyes lived in tolerable harmony together, 
yet» as usual in such cases, no one could approve of one of 
them without at the same time comparing him with, and 
asserting his superiority over, his companion. 

Both were gay, fond of dancing, and sedulous attendants <m 
the ' {WBcteesings,' as he called them, of Mr. M'Fittoch, a dancing- 
master who, itinerant during the sunmier, became stationary 
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in the winter season^ and afforded the youth of Middlemas the 
benefit of his instraotioDB at the rate of twenty lesaona for five 
ahillings sterling. On these occasions each of Dr. Qray's pupils 
had his appropriate praise. Hartley danced with most spirit^ 
Middlemas with a better grace. Mr. M'Fittoch would have 
tamed out Richard against the country-side in the minuet^ and 
wagered the thing dearest to him in the world, and that was 
his kit^ upon his assured superiority ; but he adxnitted Hartley 
was superior to him in hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 

In dress Hartley was most expensive, perhaps because his 
father afforded him better means of being so ; but his clothes 
were neither so tasteful when new nor so well preserved when 
they began to grow old as those of Richard Middlemas. Adam 
Hartley was sometimes fine, at other times rather slovenly, and 
on the former occasions looked rather too conscious of his 
splendour. His chum was at all times regularly neat and well 
dressed ; whUe at the same time he had an air of good-breeding, 
which made him appear always at ease; so that his dress, 
whatever it was, seemed to be just what he ought to have worn 
at the time. 

In their persons there was a still more strongly-marked 
distinction. Adam Hartley was fuU middle-size, stout» and 
well limbed ; and an open English countenance, of the genuine 
Saxon mould, showed itself among chestnut locks, until the 
hairdresser destroyed them. He loved the rough exercises of 
wrestling, boxing, leaping, and qtiarter«taff, and frequented, 
when he could obtain leisure, the bull-baitings and football 
matches hv which the burgh was sometimes enlivened. 

Richard, on the contrary, was dark, like his father and 
mother, with high features, beautifully formed, but exhibiting 
something of a foreign character ; and his person was tall and 
slim, though muscular and active. His address and manners 
must have been natural to him, for they were, in elegance and 
ease, far beyond any example which he could have found in his 
native burgh. He learned the use of the small-sword while in 
Edinburgh, and took lessons from a peif onner at the theatre, 
with the purpose of refining his mode of speaking. He became 
also an amateur of the drama, regularly attending the play- 
house, and assuming the tone of a critic in that and other 
lighter departments of literature. To fill up the contrast^ so 
far as taste was concerned, Richard was a dexterous and suc- 
cessful angler, Adam a bold and unerring shot. Their efforts 
to surpass each other in supplying Dr. Gray's table rendered 
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his houBekeepmg much preferable to what it had been on foimer 
oooacdons; and, besideB) small presents of fish and game are 
always agree a ble amongst the inhabitants of a oountry town, 
and oontributed to increase the popularity of the young 
sportsmen* 

While the buigh was divided, for lack of better subject of 
disputation, concerning the compazatiye merits of Dr. Gray's 
two apprentices, he himself was scxnetimes chosen the referee. 
But in this, as on other matters, the doctor was cautious. He 
said the lads were both good lads, and would be useful men in 
the profession if their heads were not carried with the notice 
which the foolish people of the buigh took of them, and the 
parties of pleasure that were so often taking them away from 
their business. No doubt it was natural for him to feel more 
confidence in Hartley, who came of 'kenned folk,' and was veiy 
near as good as a bom Scotsman. But if he did feel such a 
partiality, he blamed himself for it^ since the stranger child, so 
oddly cast upon his hands, had peculiar good right to such 
patronage and affection as he had to bestow ; and tijily the 
young man himself seemed so grateful that it was impossible 
for hun to hint the slightest wish that Dick Middlemas did not 
hasten to execute. 

There were persons in the burgh of Middlemas who were 
indiscreet enough to suppose that liiss Menie must be a better 
judge than any other person of the comparatiye merits of these 
accomplished personages, respecting which the public opinion 
was generally divided. No one even of her greatest intimates 
ventured to put the question to her in precise terms ; but her 
conduct was narrowly observed, and the critics remarked that 
to Adam Hartley her attentions were given more freely and 
frankly. She laughed with him, chatted with him, and danced 
with lum ; whQe to Dick Middlemas her conduct was more shy 
and distant. The premises seemed certain; but the public 
were divided in the conclusions which were to be drawn from 
them. 

It was not possible for the young men to be the subject of 
such discussions without being sensible that they existed ; and 
thus contrasted together by the little Bociety in which they 
moved, thev must have been made of better than ordinary clay 
if they had not themselves entered by degrees into the spirit 
of the controversy, and considered themselves as rivals for 
public applause. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that Menie Gray was by this time 
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abot up into one of the prettieet young vomen, not of liiddle- 
nas only, but of the whole oounty in vhioh the little bnigh 
is ritnated. Thifl^ indeed, had been settled by eyidenoe which 
could not be esteemed short of dedsiTe. At the time of the 
noes there were usually assembled in the burgh some company 
of the higher cl asses m>m the country around, and many oi 
the sober burghers mended their incomes by letting their 
apartments, or taking in lodgers of quality, for the busy week. 
All the rural thanes and thanesses attended on these occasions; 
and such was the number of cooked hats and silken trains, that 
the little town seemed for a time totally to haye changed its 
inhabitants. On this occasion persons of a certain quality 
only were permitted to attend upon the nightly balls whi(m 
were giyen in the old town-house^ and the line of distinction 
excluded Mr. Gray's family. 

The aristocracy, howeyer, used their priyileges with some 
feelings of deference to the natiye beaux and belles of the 
burgh, who were thus doomed to hear the fiddles nightly with- 
out being permitted to dance to them. One eyening in the 
raoe-week, termed the Hunters' Ball, was dedicated to general 
amusement, and liberated from the usual restrictions of eti- 
quette. On this occasion all the respectable families in the 
town were inyited to share the amusement of the eyening, and 
to wonder at the fineiy, and be grateful for the condescension, 
of their betters. This was especially the case with the females, 
for the number of inyitations to the gentlemen of the town was 
much more limited. Now, at this general muster, the beauty 
of Miss Gray's face and person had placed her, in the opinion 
of all competent judges, decidedly at the head of all the belles 
present, saying those with whom, according to the ideas of the 
place, it would hardly haye been decent to compare her. 

The laird of the andent and distinguished house of Loupon- 
height did not hesitate to engage her hand during the greater 
part of the eyening ; and his mother, renowned for her stem 
assertion of the distinctions of rank, placed the little plebeian 
beside her at supper, and was heard to say that the surgeon's 
daughter behayed yery prettily indeed, and seemed to know 
perfectly well where and what she was. As for the young 
laird himself, he capered so high, and laughed so uproariously, 
as to giye rise to a rumour that he was minded to 'shoot 
madly from his sphere,' and to conyert the yiUage doctor's 
daughter into a lady of his own andent name. 

During this memorable eyening, Middlemas and Hartley, 
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who had found room in the munc gallery, witnessed the scene, 
and, as it would seem, with veiy different feelings. Hartley 
was evidently annoyed by the ezoess of attention which the 
gallant laird of Louponheight, stimulated by the influence of 
a couple of bottles of daret and by the presence of a partner 
who danced remarkably well, paid to Miss Menie Gray. He 
saw from his lofty stand all the dumb show of gallantry with 
the comfortable feelings of a famishing creature looking upon 
a feast which he is not permitted to sluow, and regarded every 
extraordinary frisk of the jovial laird as the same might have 
been looked upon by a gouty person, who apprehended that the 
dignitary was about to descend on his toes. At length, unable to 
restrain his emotion, he left the gaUery and returned no more. 

Far different was the demeanour of Middlemas. He seemed 
gratified and elevated by the attention which was generally 
paid to Miss Gray, and by the admiration she excited. On 
the valiant laird of Louponheight he looked with indescribable 
contempt, and amused himself with pointing out to the burgh 
dancing-master, who acted pro tempore as one of the band, the 
frolicsome bounds and pirouettes, in which that worthy dis- 
played a great deal more of vigour than of grace. 

'But ye shouldna laugh sae loud. Master Dick,' said the 
master of capers; 'he hasna had the advantage of a real 
graoefu' teacher, as ye have had; and troth, if he listed to 
tak some lessons, I think I could make some hand of his feet, 
for he is a souple chield, and has a gallant instep of his ain ; 
and sic a laced hat hasna been seen on the causeway of Middle- 
mas this mony a day. Ye are standing laughing there, Dick 
Middlemas ; I would have you be sure he does not out you out 
with your bonny partner yonder.' 

( He be ^1 ' Middlemas was beginning a sentence which 

could not have concluded with strict attention to propriety, 
when the master of the band summoned M'Fittoch to his post 
by the following ireful expostulation — ' What are ye about, sir f 
Mind your bow-hand. How the deil d'ye think three fiddles 
is to keep down a bass, if yin o' them stands giming and 
gabbling as ye're doing t Play up, sir ! ' 

Dick Middlemas, thus reduced to silence, continued, from his 
lofty station, like one of the gods of the Epicureans, to survey 
what passed below, without the gaieties which he witnessed being 
able to excite more than a smile, which seemed, however, rather 
to indicate a good-himioured contempt for what was passing 
than a benevolent sympathy with the pleasures of others. 



CHAPTER IV 

Now liold thT tonsae, Billy Bdwiok, he aaid, 

Of DMoeftilUlJkingiBt me be; 
Bat if thou art a man, as I thmk thoa art. 

Come ower the dike and fight with me. 

Border MindreUff, 



Oh the monimg after this gay eyening^ the two yoimg men vera 
laboiaring together in a plot of ground behind Stevenlaw's Land 
which ti^ doctor had converted into a gaxden, where he raiaed, 
with a view to pharmacy as well as botanv, some laie plants, 
which obtained the place from the vulgar the sounding name of 
the Physio Garden.^ Mr. Gray's pupils readily complied with 
his widiesy that thejr would take some care o^ this favourite 
spot» to which both contributed their labours, after which 
Hartley used to devote himself to the cultivation of the kitchen 
garden, which he had raised into this reroectability from a spot 
not exciBllipg a common kail-yard, while Kichaid Middlemas did 
his utmost to decorate with flowers and shrubs a sort of arbour, 
usually called Miss Menie's bower. 

At present, th^ were both in the botanic patch of the 
garden, when Dick Middlemas asked Hartley why he had left 
the ball so soon the evening before. 

' I should rather ask you,' said Hartley, * what pleasure you 
felt in staying theref I tell you, Dick, it is a shabby, low 
place this Middlemas of ours. In the smallest burgh in Eng- 
knd evezy decent freeholder would have been asked if the 
member gave a ball.' 

* What, Hartley ! ' said his companion, 'are yon, of all men, 
a candidate for tbe honour of mixing with the first-bom of 
the earth f Meroy on us ! How will canny Northumberland 
(throwing a true Nor&em accent on the letter R) acquit him- 
self f Methinks I see thee in thy pea-green suit, dancing a 
jig with the Honourable Miss Maiddie MacFudgeon, while 

* The Botaaio Oardan is ao tomad by ttie vulgar of BdinlmrgiL 
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chief B and thanes around laugh aa they would do at a hog in 
annour!' 

'Tou don't^ or perhaps you won% understand me,' said 
Hartley. ' I am not such a fool as to desire to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with these fine folks : I care as little for them as they 
do for me. But as they do not choose to ask us to dance, I 
don't see what business they have with our partners.' 

'Partnersi said you !' answered Middlemas; 'I don't think 
Menie is Teiy often yours.' 

'As often as I ask her,' answered Hartley, rather haughtily. 

'Ayf Indeed) I did not think that And hang me if I 
think so yet»' said Middlemas, with the same sarcastic Ume, * I 
tell thee, Adam, I will bet you a bowl of punch that Miss Gray 
will not dance with you the next time you ask her. All I 
stipulate is to know the day.' 

'I will lay no bets about Miss Gray,' said Hartley; 'her 
father is my master, and I am obliged to him — I think I 
should act very scunrily if I were to make her the subject of 
any idle debate betwixt you and me.' 

'Very rights' replied Middlemas; 'you should finish one 
quarrel before you begin another. Pray, saddle yoiur pony, 
ride up to the gate of Louponheight Castle, and defy the baron 
to mortal combat for having presumed to touch the fair hand 
of Menie Gray.' 

' I wish you would leave Miss Gray's name out of the ques- 
tion, and take your defiances to your fine folks in your own 
name, and see what they will say to the surgeon's apprentice.' 

' Speak for yourself, if you please, Mr. Adam Hartley. I 
was not bom a down, like some folks, and should care little, if 
I saw it fit» to talk to the best of them at the ordinary, and 
make myself imderstood too.' 

' Very likely,' answered Hartley, losing patience ; ' you are 
one of themselves, you know — ^Middlemas (k that Ilk.' 

' Tou scoundrel ! ' said Richard, advancing on him in fury, 
his tauntiug humour entirely changed into rage. 

'Stand back,' said Hartley, 'or you will come by the worst; 
if you will break rude jests, you must put up with rough 
answers.' 

' I will have satisfaction for this insult, by Heaven ! ' 

'Why, so you shall, if you insist on it,' said Hartley; 'but 
better, I think, to say no more about the matter. We have 
both spoken what would have been better left unsaid. I was 
in the wrong to say what I said to you, although you did 
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provoke me. And nov I have given yon as muoh satkiBotion 
as a reasonable man can ask.' 

' Sir/ repeated Middlemas, ' the satisfaction which I demand 
is that of a gentleman : the doctor has a pair of pistols.' 

'And a pair of mortan also» which are heartily at your ser- 
Tice, gentlemen,' said Mr. Gray, coming forward from behind 
a yew hedge, where he had liiitened to the whole or greater 
part of this dispute. ' A fine stoiy it would be of my appren- 
tices shooting each other with my own pistols ! Let me see 
either of you fit to treat a gunshot wound before you think 
of inflicting one. Go^ you are both very foolish boys, and I 
cannot take it kind of either of you to bring the name of my 
daughter into such disputes as these. Harkye, lads, ye both 
owe me, I think, some portion of respect^ and even ci grati- 
tude ; it will be a poor return if, instead of living quietly with 
this poor motherless girl, like brothers with a sister, you should 
oblige me to increase my expense, and abridge my comfort^ by 
Handing my child from me for the few months that you are to 
remain here. Let me see you shake hands, and let us have no 
more of this nonsense.' 

While their master spoke in this maimer, both the young 
men stood before him in the attitude of self-convicted criminals. 
At the conclusion of his rebuke, Hartley turned frankly round 
and olTered his hand to his companion, who accepted it, but 
after a moment's hesitation. There was nothing further passed 
on the subject, but the lads never resumed the same sort of 
intimacy which had eiisted betwixt them in their earlier 
acquaintance. On the contraiy, avoiding every connexion not 
abeolutelv required by their situation, and abridging as much 
as possible even their indispensable interoourse in professional 
matters, they seemed as much estranged from each other as 
two persons residing in the same small house had the means of 
being. 

As for Menie Gray, her lather did not appear to entertain 
the least anxiety upon her account^ although, from his frequent 
and almost daily absence from home, she was exposed to con- 
stant interoourse with two handsome young men, both, it might 
be supnosed, ambitious of pleasing her more thim most parents 
would have deemed entirely prudent. Nor was Nurse Jamie- 
son — ^her menial situation and her excessive partiality for her 
f osteiHKxn considered — altogether such a matron as could afford 
her protection. Gideon, however, knew that his daughter 
possMsed, in its fullest extent^ the upright and pure integrity 
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of his own ohaiacter, and that never father had lets reaaon to 
apprehend that a daughter should deoeive his oonfidenoe ; and, 
jusdy secure of her principles, he overlooked the danger to 
which he exposed her feelings and affections. 

The intercourse betwixt Menie and the young men seemed 
now of a guarded kind cm all sides. Their meeting was oolv 
at mealsy and Miss Gray was at pains, perhaps by her father's 
recommendation, to treat them with the same degree of atten- 
tion. This, however, was no easy matter; for Hartley became 
so retiring, cold, and formal that it was impossible for her to 
sustain any prolonged intercourse with him ; whereas Middle- 
mas, perfectly at his ease^ sustained his part as fonnerly upon 
all occasions that occurred, and, without appearing to press his 
intimacy assiduously, seemed nevertheless to retain the com- 
plete possession of it. 

The time drew nigh at length when the young men, freed 
from the engagements of their indentures, must look to play 
their own independent part in the world. Mr. Gray infonned 
Richard Middlemas that he had written pressingly upon the 
subject to Mon9ada, and that more than once, but had not yet 
received an answer ; nor did he presume to offer his own advice 
until the pleasure of his grandfauier should be known. Richard 
seemed to endure this suspense with more patience than the 
doctor thought belonged naturally to his character. He asked 
no questions, stated no conjectures, showed no anxiety, but 
seemed to await with patience the turn which events should 
take. ' My young genUeman,' thought Mr. Gray, ' has either 
fixed on some course in his own mind, or he is about to be 
more tractable than some points of his character have led me 
to expect.' 

In fact, Richard had made an experiment on this inflexiUe 
relative, by sending Mr. Mon9ada a letter full of duty, and 
affection, and gratitude, desiring to be pennitted to coirespond 
with him in person, and promising to be guided in every par- 
ticular by his will. The answer to this appeal was his own 
letter returned, with a note from the bankers whose cover had 
been used, saying, that any future attempt to intmde on Mr. 
Mon9ada woidd put a final period to their remittances. 

WhUe things were in this situation in Stevenlaw's Lend, 
Adam Hartley one evening, contrary to his custom for several 
months, sought a private inteniew with his fellow-apprentice. 
He found him in the little arbour, and could not omit observing 
that Dick Middlemas, on his appearance, shoved into his bosom 
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a Bmall packet, as if afiaid of its being seen, and, snatching up 
a hoe, began to work with great devotion, like one who wi^ed 
to have it thought that his whole soul was in his ocoapation. 

'I wished to speak with vou, Mr. Middlemas,' said Hartley ; 
' but I fear I intermpt you. 

'Not in the least,' said the other, laying down his hoe; 'I 
was only scratching up the weeds which the late showexs have 
made rush up so numerously. I am at your service.' 

Hartley proceeded to the arbour, and seated himself. Richard 
imitated his example, and seemed to wait for the proposed 
communication. 

' I have had an interesting communication with Mr. Gray ' 

said Hartley, and there stopped, like one who finds himself enter- 
ing upon a difficult task. 

'I hope the explanation has been satisfaotoiy t' said Middle- 
mas. 

' Tou shall judge. Doctor Gray was pleased to say some- 
thing to me very civO about my profidency in the duties of 
our profession; and, to my great astonidiment, asked me 
whether, as he was now becoming old, I had any particular 
objection to continue in my present situation, but with some 
pecuniary advantages, for two years longer; at the end of 
which he promised to me that I should enter into partnership 
with him.' 

'Mr. Gmy is an undoubted judge,' said Middlemas, 'what 
person wOl best suit him as a professional assistant. The 
business may be worth JC200 a-year, and an active assistant 
might go nigh to double it by riding Strath-Devon and the 
CSarse. No great subject for division after all, Mr. Hartiey.' 

' But,' continued Hartiey, ' that is not all. The doctor says 
— ^he proposes — ^in short, if I can render myself agreeable, in 
the oouise of these two years, to Miss Menie Gray — he proposes 
that, when they terminate, I should become his son as well as 
his partner.' 

As he spoke, he kept his eye fixed on Bichard's f^u», which 
was for a moment strongly agitated ; but instantly recovering, 
he answered, in a tone where pique and offended pride vainly 
endeavoured to disguise themselves imder an affectation of in- 
difference, ' Well, Master Adam, I cannot but wish you joy of 
the patriarchal arrangement. Tou have served five years for 
a pxofeasional diploma — a sort of Leah, that privilege of killing 
and curing. Now you begin a new coune of servitude for a 
lovely Rachel. Undoubtedly — ^perhaps it is rude in me to 
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ask — but undoubtedly jou have accepted so flattering an 
amngementf 

'You cannot but recollect there was a condition annexed,' 
said Hartley, gravely. 

' That of rendering yourself acceptable to a girl you haye 
known for so many yearsTsaid MkLdlemas, witii a half-sup- 
pressed sneer. 'No great difficulty in that, I shcrald think, 
for such a person as Mr» Hartley, with Doctor Gray's favour to 
back him. No— no^ there could be no great obstaide there.' 

'Both you and I know the oontraiy, Mr. Middlemaa,' said 
Hartley, veiy seriously. 

' I know 1 How should I know anything more than yourself 
about the state of Miss Gray's indmationsr said Middlemas. 
' I am sure we have had equal access to know them.' 

' Perhaps so ; but some know better how to avail themselves 
of opportunities. Mr. Middlemaa, I have long suspected that 
you have had the inestimable advantage of possessing Miss 
Gray's affections, and * 

'I !' interrupted Middlemas. 'You are jesting, or you are 
jealous. You do yourself less, and me more, than justice; 
but the compliment is so great that I am obliged to you for 
the mistake.' 

' That you may know,' answered Hartley, ' I do not speak 
either by guess or from what you call jealousy, I tell you 
frankly that Menie Gray herself told me Uie state of her affec- 
tions. I naturally communicated to her the discourse I had 
with her father. I told her I was but too well convinced that 
at the present moment I did not possess that interest in her 
heart which alone might entitle me to request her acquiescence 
in the views which her father's goodness held out to me ; but I 
entreated her not at once to decide against me, but give me an 
opportunity to make way in her aflfeotions, if possible, trusting 
that time^ and the services which I should render to her lather, 
might have an ultimate effect in my favour.' 

'A most natural and modest request But what did the 
young lady say in reply f 

'She is a noble-hesrted girl, Bichard Middlemas; and for 
her frankness alone, even without her beauty and her good 
sense, deserves an emperor. I cannot express the graceful 
modesty with which she told me that she knew too well the 
kindliness, as she was pleased to call it^ of my heart to expose 
me to the protracted pain of an unrequited passion. She 
candidly informed me that she had been long engaged to you 
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in secreti that you had exofaanged portndta; and though 
without her father's consent she would neyer become youzs^ 
yet she felt it impossible that she should ever so for change 
her sentiments as to a£fard the most distant proapectof success 
to another/ 

'Upon my word,' said Middlemas, 'she has been extremely 
candid indeed, and I am veiy much obliged to her I ' 

'And upon my honest word, Mr. Middlemas,' returned 
Hartley, 'you do Miss Gray the greatest injustice— nay, you 
are ungrateful to her — if you are displeased at her making this 
declaration. She Ioycs you as a woman loves the first object 

of her affection; she loves you better * He stopped, and 

Middlemas completed the sentence. 

'Better than I desenre, perhapsf Faith, it may well be so, 
and I love her dearly in return. But after all, you know, the 
secret was mine as well as hers, and it would have been better 
that she had consulted me before making it public' 

'Mr. Middlemas,' said Hartley, earnestly, 'if the least of this 
feeling cm your part aiiseB from the apprehension that your 
secret is less safe because it is in my keeping, I can assure you 
that such is my grateful sense of Miss Gray's goodness, in 
communicating, to save me pain, an afikir of such delicacy to 
herself and vou, that wild horses should tear me limb from 
limb before tibey forced a word of it from my lips.' 

' Nay — ^nay, my dear friend,' said Middlemas, with a frank- 
ness of manner indicating a cordiality that had not existed 
between them for some time, 'you must allow me to be a little 
jealous in my turn. Tour true lover cannot have a title to the 
name unless he be sometimes unreasonable; and somehow it 
seems odd she should have chosen for a confidant one whom I 
have often thought a formidable rival ; and yet I am so far 
from being displeased, that I do not know that the dear, 
sensible girl could after all have made a better choice. It is 
time that the foolish coldness between us should be ended, as 
you must be sensible that its real cause lay in our rivalry. I 
nave much need of good advice, and who can give it to me 
better than the old companion whose soundness of judgment I 
have always envied, even when some injudicious friends have 
given me credit for quicker parts t ' 

Hartley accepted Richfud's proffered hand, but without any 
of the buoyancy of spirit with which it was offered. 

'I do not intend,' he said, 'to remain many days in this 
place, perhaps not very many hours. But if, in the meanwhile, 
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I can benefit you, by adyioe or otherwise, yoa may fully oom- 
mand me. It ia the only mode in which I can be of service to 
Menie Gray.' 

'LoYC my mi fltixws , love me j a happy pendant to the old 
proverb, ''Love me, love my dog." WeU, then, for Menie 
Gray's sake, if not for Dick Middlemas's — ^plague on that vulgar, 
tell-tale name ! — ^will you, that are a stander-by, tell us who are 
the unlucky players what you think of this game of ours ? ' 

* How can you ask such a question, when the field lies so 
fair before yont I am sure that Dr. Gray would retain you as 
his assistant upon the same terms which he proposed to me. 
Tou are the better match, in all worldly respects, for his 
daughter, having some capital to begin the worid with.' 

'All true; but methinks Mr. Gray has showed no great 
predilection for me in this matter.' 

* If he has done injustice to your indisputable merit,' said 
Hartley, drily, 'the pieference of his daughter has more than 
atoned for it.' 

'Unquestionably; and dearly, therefore, do I love her; 
otherwise, Adam, 1 am not a person to grasp at the leavings of 
other people.' 

'Richard,' replied Hartley, 'that pride of vours, if you do 
not check it, wOl render you both ungrateful and miserable. 
Mr. Gray's ideas are most friendly. He tdd me plainly that 
his choice of me as an assistant, and as a member of his family, 
had been a long time balanced by his early affection for you, 
unto he thought he had remaiked in you a decisive discontent 
with such limited prospects as his ofifer contained, and a desire 
to go abroad into the world and push, as it is called, your 
fortune. He said that, although it was veiy probable that 
you might love his daughter well enough to reUnquish these 
ambitious ideas for her sake, yet the demons of Ambition and 
Avarice would return after the exerciser Love had exhausted 
the force of his spells, and then he thought he would have just 
reason to be anxious for his daughter's happiness.' 

' By my faith, the worthy senior speaks scholarly and wisely/ 
answered BichaJ!d: 'I did not think he had been so clear- 
sighted. To say the truth, but lor the beautiful Menie Gray, 
I should feel like a mill-horse, walking my daily round in this 
dull countiy, while other gay rovers are trying how the world 
will receive them. For instance^ where do you yourself go?' 

' A cousin of my mother's commands a ship in the Cknnpany's 
service. I intend to go with him as surgeon's mate. If I like 
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the 86a mrvioe, I will ooDtinue in it ; if not, I will enter some 
other line.' TIob Hartley said with a sigh. 

'To India!' answered Riohaid; 'happy d<^ — to India! 
You may well bear with eqnanimity all duappointments bob- 
tained on this side of the globe. Oh, Delhi ! oh, Goloonda I 
have yonr names no power to oonjure down idle reooUeotionsI 
India, where gold is won by steel ; where a brave man cannot 
pitch his desire of fame and wealtii so high but that he may 
realise it, if he have fortune to his friendT Is it possible that 
the bold adyentorer can fix his thoughts on you, and still be 
dejected at the thoughts that a bonny blue-eyed lass looked 
favourably on a less lucky fellow than himself t Can this heV 

'Less lucky I ' said Hurtley. 'CSan you, the accepted lover 
of Menie Gray, speak in that tone, even though it be in jestf 

'Nay, Adajn,' said Richard, 'don't be angiy witib me 
because, being thus far successful, I rate my good fortune not 
quite so rapturoudy as perhaps you do, who have missed the 
luck of it. Tour philosophy should tell you that the object 
which we attain, or are sure of attaining, loses, perhaps, even 
by that very certainty, a little of the extravagant and ideal 
value which attached to it while the object of feverish hopes 
and aguish fears. But for all that I cannot live without my 
sweet Menie. I would wed her to-morrow, with all my soul^ 
without thinking a minute on the dog which so early a 
marriage would fasten on our heels. But to spend two 
additi<»Dal years in this infernal wilderness, cruising after 
crowns and half-crowns, when worse men are making lacs and 
orores of rupees — ^it is a sad ftdling of^ Adam. Counsel me, 
my friend; can you not suggest some mode of getting off from 
these two years of destined dulness?' 

' Not I,' replied Hartley, scarce r e pressing his displeasure ; 
'and if I could induce Dr. Gray to dispense with so reasouable 
a condition, I should be very sorry to do so. Tou are but 
twenty-one, and if such a period of probation was, in the 
doctor's prudence, judged necessaiy for me, who am full two 
years older, I have no idea that he will dispense with it in 
yours.' 

'Perhaps not,' replied Middlemas; 'but do you not think 
that these two, or call them three, years of probation had 
better be spent in India, where much may be done in a little 
while, than here, where nothing can be done save just enough 
to get salt to our broth, or broth to our salt) Methinks I 
have a natural turn for India, and so I ought. My father was 
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a soldier, by the oonjeotuie of all who saw him, and gave me a 
love of the sword, and an arm to use one. My mother's father 
was a rich trafficker, who loved wealth, I warrant me, and 
knew how to get it. This petty two hmidred a-year, witii its 
miserable and precarious possibilities, to be shared with the 
old gentleman, sounds in the ears of one like me, who have the 
world for the winnings and a sword to out my way through it» 
like something little better than a decent kind of be^;aiy. 
Menie is in herself a gem — a diamond — I admit it. But then 
one would not set such a precious jewel in lead or copper, but 
in pure gold — ay, and add a oirdet of brilliants to set it off 
wil^. Be a good fellow, Adam, and undertake the setting my 
project in proper colours before the doctor. I am sure the 
wisest thing for him and Menie both is to permit me to spend 
this short time of probation in the land of cowries. I am sure 
my heart will be tiiere at any rate, and while I am bleeding 
some bumpkin for an .inflammation, I shall be in fancy re- 
lieving some nabob or rajahpoot c^ his plethora of w^th. 
Come, will you assist — ^will you be auxiliary t Ten chances 
but you plead your own cause, man, for I may be brought up 
by a sabre or a bow-string before I make my pack up ; then 
your road to Menie will be free and open, and, as you will be 
possessed of the situation of comforter ex officio, you may take 
her " with the tear in her ee," as old saws advise.' 

'Mr. Richard Middlemas,' said Hartley, 'I wish it were 
possible for me to tell you, in the few words which I intend to 
bestow on you, whether I pi^ you or despise you the most 
Heaven has placed happiness, competence, and content within 
your power, and you are willing to cast them away to gratify 
ambition and avarice. Were I to give an advice on this sub- 
ject, either to Dr. Gray or his daughter, it would be to break 
off all connexion with a man who^ however clever by nature, 
may soon show himself a fool, and however honestly brought 
up, may also^ upon temptation, prove himself a villain. Tou 
may lay aside the sneer which is designed to be a sarcastic 
smile. I will not attempt to do this, because I am convinced 
that my advice would be of no use, unless it could come 
unattended with suenpicion of my motives. I will hasten my 
departure from this house, that we may not meet again ; and 
I will leave it to God Akoighty to protect honesty and inno- 
cence against the dangers which must attend vanity and folly.' 
So saying, he turned contemptuously from the youthful votaiy 
of ambition, and left the garden. 
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* St(^' Baid Middlemafl, atniok with the picture whiok had 
beea held up to his oonadenoe — 'atop, Adam Hartley, and I 

mil conf ess to you * But his words were uttered in a faint 

and hesitating manner, and either never reached Hartley's ear 
or failed in changing his purpose of departure. 

When he was out of the garden, Middlemas hegan to recall 
his usual boldness of dispodlion. ' Had he stayed a moment 
l<Higer,' he said, ' I would have turned Papist^ and made him 
my ghostly confessor. The yeomanly churl! I would give 
something to know how he has got such a hank over me. 
What are Menie Gray's engagements to him t She has given 
him his answer, and what right has he to come betwixt her 
and mef If old Mon^ada had done a grandfather's duty, and 
made suitable settlements on me, this plan of marrying the 
sweet girl and settling here in her native place might have 
done well enough. But to live the life of the poor drudge her 
father — ^to be at the command and call of every boor for twenty 
miles round ! — ^why, the labours of a higgler, who travels scores 
of miles to barter pins, ribands, snuff, and tobacco against the 
housewife's private stock of eggs, mort-skins, and tallow, is 
more profitable, less laborious, and faith, I think, equally 
respectable. No — ^no, unless I can find wealth nearer home, I 
will seek it where eveiy one can have it for the gathering ; and 
so I will down to the Swan Inn and hold a final consultation 
with my friend.' 
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CHAPTER V 

Thh friend whom Middlemas expected to meet at the Swan 
was a person already mentioned in this histoiy by the name of 
Tom Hillary, bred an attorney's derk in the ancient town of 
Novum Castrum, docttu utri/usque jwr%9^ as far as a few months 
in the service of Mr. Lawford, town-derk of Middlemas, could 
render him so. The last mention that we made of this gentle- 
man was when his gold-laced hat veiled its splendour before 
the fresher-mounted beavers of the 'prentices of Dr. Gray. 
That was now about five years since, and it was within six 
months that he had made his appearance in Middlemas, a very 
different sort of personage from that which he seemed at his 
departure. 

He was now called Captain ; his dress was regimental, and 
his language martial. He seemed to have plenty of cash, for 
he not only, to the great surprise of the parties, paid certain 
old debts which he had left unsettled behind him, and that 
notwithstanding his having, as his old practice told him, a 
good defence of prescription, but even sent the minister a 
guinea to the assistance of the parish poor. These acts of 
justice and benevolence were bruited abroad greatly to the 
honour of one who, so long absent^ had neither forgotten his 
just debts nor hardened his heart against the cries of the needy. 
His merits were thought the higher when it was understood 
he had served the Honourable East India Company — that 
wonderful company of merchants, who may indeed, with the 
strictest propriety, be tenned princes. It was about the middle 
of the 18th century, and the directors in Leadenhall Street 
were silently laying the foundation of that immense empire 
which afterwards rose like an exhalation, and now astonishes 
Europe, as well as Asia, with its formidable extent and stupen- 
dous strength. Britain had now begun to lend a wondering 
ear to the account of battles fought and cities won in the East ; 
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and was surprised by the return of individuals who had left 
their native oountiy as adventurers, but now reappeared there 
surrounded by Oriental wealth and Oriental luxury, which 
dimmed even the splendour of the most wealthy of the British 
nobility. In this new-found El Dorado, Hillaiy had, it seems, 
been a labourer, and, if he told truth, to some purpose, though 
he was far from having completed the harvest which he medi- 
tated. He spoke, indeed, of making investments, and, as 
a mere matter of fancy, he consulted his old master. Clerk 
Lawford, concerning the purchase of a moorland farm of three 
thousand acres, for which he would be content to give three or 
four thousand guineas, providing the game was plenty and the 
trouting in the brook such as had been represented by adver- 
tisement. But he did not wish to make any extensive landed 
purchase at present. It was necessary to keep up his interest 
in Leadenhall Street ; and in that view, it would be impolitic 
to part with his India stock and India bonds. In short, it was 
folly to think of settling on a poor thousand or twelve hundred 
a-year, when one was in the prime of life, and had no liver 
complaint; and so he was determined to double the Cape once 
again ere he retired to the chimney-comer for life. All he 
wished was, to pick up a few clever fellows for his regiment, 
or rather for his own company ; and as in all his travels he 
had never seen finer fellows than about Middlemas, he was 
willing to give them the preference in completing his levy. In 
fact, it was making men of them at once, for a few white faces 
never failed to s^ike terror into these black rascals; and 
then, not to mention the good things that were going at the 
storming of a pettah or the plimdering of a pagoda, most 
of these tawny dogs carried so much treasure about their 
persons that a won battle was equal to a mine of gold to the 
victors. 

The natives of Middlemas listened to the noble captain's 
marvels with different feelings, as their temperaments were 
saturnine or sanguine. But none could deny that such things 
had been ; and as the narrator was known to be a bold, dash- 
ing fellow, possessed of some abilities, and, according to the 
general opinion, not likely to be withheld by any peculiar 
scruples of conscience, there was no giving any good reason 
why Hillary should not have been as successful as othera in 
the field which India^ agitated as it was by war and intestine 
disorders, seemed to ofier to every enterprising adventurer. 
He was accordingly received by his old acquaintances at Middle- 
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mas rather with the respect due to his supposed wealth than in 
a manner oorresponding with his former humble pretensions. 

Some of the notables of the village did indeed keep aloof. 
Among these, the ohief was Dr. Gray, who was an enemy to 
everything that approached to f anftmmade, and knew enough 
of the world to lay it down as a sort of genersl rule that he 
who talks a great deal of fighting is seldom a brave soldier, 
and he who always speaks about wealth is seldom a rich man 
at bottom. Clerk Lawf ord was also shy, notwithstanding his 
communings with Hillary upon the subject of his intended 
purchase. The coolness of the captain's old employer towards 
him was by some supposed to arise out of certain circumstances 
attending their former connexion; but as the derk himself 
never explained what these were, it is unnecessary to make any 
conjectures upon the subject. 

Richard Ikliddlemas very naturally renewed his intimacy 
with his former comrade, and it was from Hillary's conversation 
that he had adopted the enthusiasm respecting India which we 
have heard him express. It was indeed impossible for a youth 
at once inexperienced in the world and possessed of a most 
sanguine disposition to listen without sympathy to the glowing 
descriptions of Hillary, who, though only a recruiting captain, 
had all the eloquence of a recruiting. sergeant. Palaces rose 
like mushrooms in his descriptions ; groves of lofty trees and 
aromatic shrubs, unknown to the chilly soils of Europe, were 
tenanted by every object of the chase, from the royal tiger 
down to the jackall. The luxuries of a natch, and the peculiar 
Oriental beauty of the enchantresses who performed their 
voluptuous Eastern dances for the pleasure of the haughty 
English conquerors, were no less attractive than the battles 
and sieges on which the captain at other times expatiated. 
Not a stream did he mention but flowed over sands of gold, 
and not a palace that was inferior to those of the celebrated 
Fata Morgana. His descriptions seemed steeped in odours, and 
his every phrase perfumed in ottar of roses. The interviews 
at which these descriptions took place often ended in a bottle 
of choicer wine than the Swan Inn afforded, with some other 
appendages of the table, which the captain, who was a hon- 
vivantf had procured from Edinburgh. From this good cheer 
Middlemas was doomed to retire to the homely evening meal of 
his master, where not all the simple beauties of Menie were 
able to overcome his disgust at die coarseness of the provi- 
sions, or his unwillingness to answer questions concerning the 
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dJHflftflflB of the wi«tohed peasants who were subjected to his 
inspection. 

Richard's hopes of being acknowledged by his father had 
long since yanished, and Uie rough repulse and sabsequent 
neglect on the part of Mon9ada had satisfied him that his 
grandfather was inexorable, and that neither then nor at any 
future time did he mean to realise the visions which Nurse 
Jamieson's splendid figments had encouraged him to entertain. 
AmbitiiMiy however, was not lulled to sleep, though it was no 
longer nourished by the same hopes which had at first awakened 
it. The Indian captain's lavish oratoiy supplied the themes 
which had been at first derived from the legends of the nursery ; 
the exploits of a Lawrence and a Clive, as well as the magnM- 
cent opportunities of acquiring wealth to which these exploits 
opened the road, disturbed the slumbers of the young adven- 
turer. There was nothing to counteract these except his love 
for Menie Gray and the engagements into which it had led 
him. But his addresses had been paid to Menie as much for 
the gratification of his vanity as hom any decided passion for 
that innocent and guileless being. He was desirous of canying 
off the prize for which Hartley, whom he never loved, had the 
courage to contend with him. Then Menie Qray had been 
beheld with admiration by men his superiors in rank and 
fortune, but with whom his ambition incited him to dispute 
the prize. No doubt, though urged to play the gallant at first 
rather from vanity than any other cause, the frankness and 
modesty with which his suit was admitfced made their natural 
impression on his heart He was grateful to the beautiful 
creature who acknowledged the superiority of his petson and 
accomplishments, and &mcied himself as devotedly attached to 
her as her personal charms and mental merits would have 
rendered any one who was less vain or selfish than her lover. 
Still his passion for the surgeon's daughter ought not^ he 
prudentially determined, to bear more than its due weight in a 
case so very important as the determining his line of life ; and 
this he smoothed over to his conscience by repeating to himself 
that Menie's interest was as essentially concerned as his own in 
postponing their marriage to the establishment of his fortune. 
How many young couples had been ruined by a premature 
union I 

The contemptuous conduct of Hartley in their last inter- 
view had done something to shake his comrade's confidence in 
the truth of this reasoning, and to lead him to suspect that he 
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was playing a very aoidid and unmanly part in trifling with 
the happiness of this amiable and unfortunate young woman. 
It was in this doubtful humour that he repaired to the 
Swan Inn, where he was anxiously expected by his friend the 
captain. 

When they were comfortably seated over a bottle of Pazar 
rete, Middlemas began, with characteristical caution, to sound 
his friend about the ease or difficulty with which an individual, 
desirous of entering the Company's service, might have an 
opportunity of getting a oonuniasion. If Hillazy hEul answered 
truly, he would have replied that it was extremely easy ; for, 
at Uuit time, the East India service presented no charms to 
that superior class of people who have since struggled for 
admittance under its banners. But the worthy captain replied 
that^ though in the general case it might be difficult for a 
young man to obtain a comcmission without serving for some 
years as a cadet, yet, under his own protection, a young man 
entering his regiment^ and fitted for such a situation, might 
be sure of an ensigncy, if not a lieutenancy, as soon as ever 
they set foot in India. ' If you, my dear fellow,' continued he, 
extending his hand to Middlemas, 'would think of changing 
sheep-head broth and haggis for mullagatawny and curry, I can 
only say that, though it is indispensable that you should enter 

the service at first simply as a cadet^ yet^ by , you should 

live like a brother on the passage with me; and no sooner 
were we through the surf at Madras than I would put you in 
the way of acquiring both wealth and glory. Tou have, I 
think, some trifle of money — a couple of thousands or so?' 

' About a thousand or twelve hundred,' said Richard, affect- 
ing the indifierence of his companion, but feeling privately 
humbled by the scantiness of his resources. 

' It is quite as much as you wiU find necessary for the outfit 
and passage,' said his adviser ; ' and, indeed, if you had not a 
farthing, it would be the same thing ; for if I once say to a 
friend, " 111 help you," Tom Hillaiy is not the man to start for 
fear of the cowries. However, it is as well you have something 
of a capital of your own to begin upon.' 

'Yes,' replied the proselyte. 'I should not like to be a 
burden on any one. I have some thoughts, to tell you the 
truth, to marry before I leave Britain ; and in that case, you 
know, cash will be necessary, whether my wife goes out with 
us or remains behind till she hear how luck goes with me. 
So, alter all, I may have to borrow a few hundreds of you.' 
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'What the devil ia that you say, Dick, about marrying and 
giving in marriage^ replied his friend. ' What can put it into 
the head of a gallant young fellow like you, just rising twenty* 
one^ and six feet high on your stocking-soles, to make a slave 
of younelf for life t No— no» Dick, that wiU never do. Re- 
mamber the old song — 

Bachelor Blnff, bachelor Blnff, 

Hey for a heart that's nigged and tough t ' 

'Ay — ay, that sounds very well,' replied Middlemas; 'but 
then one must shake off a number of old recollections.' 

' The sooner the better, Dick ; old recollections are like old 
dothee, and should be sent off by wholesale : they only take 
up room in one's wardrobe, and it would be old-fkshioned to 
wear them. But you look grave upon it. Who the devil is it 
has made such a hole in your heart ?' 

' Pshaw I ' answered Middlemas, ' I'm sure you must remem- 
ber — ^Menie — ^my master's daughter.' 

'What» Miss Green, the old potter-carrier's daughter? A 
likely girl enough, I think.' 

'My master is a surgeon/ said Richard, 'not an apothecary, 
and his name is Gray.' 

'Ay — ay. Green or Grey — what does it signify) He sells 
his own drugs, I think, which we in the south call being a 
potter^sarrier. The girl is a likely girl enough for a Scottish 
ball-roouL But is she up to anything f Has she any nam f ' 

' Why, she is a sensible girl, save in loving me,' answered 
Richard ; ' and that» as Benedict says, is no proof of her wisdom 
and no great aigument of her folly.' 

'But has she spirit — spunk — dash — a spice of the devil 
about her r 

'Not a pennyweight — the kindest, simplest, and most 
mani^eable of human beings,' answered the lover. 

'She won't do, then,' said the monitor, in a decisive tone. 
' I am sorry for it, Dick, but she will never do. There are 
some women in the world that can bear their share in the 
busUing life we live in India — ay, and I have known some of 
them drag forward husbands that would otherwise have stuck 
fast in the mud till the day of judgment. Heaven knows 
how they paid the turnpikes they pushed them through ! But 
these were none of your simple Susans, that think their eyes 
are good for nothing but to look at their husbands, or their 
fingers but to sew baby-olothes. Depend on it> you must give 
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up your matrimony or your views of preferment. If you wil- 
fully tie a clog round your throat, never think of running a 
race. But do not suppose that your breaking off with the lass 
will make any very terrible catastrophe. A scene there may 
be at parting ; but you will soon forget her among the native 
girls, and she will fall in love with Mr. Tapeitout, tiie minister's 
assistant and successor. She is not goods for the Indian 
market^ I assure you.' 

Among the capricious weaknesses of humanity, that one is 
particularly remarkable which inclines us to esteem persons 
and things not by their real value, or even by our own judg- 
ment, so much as by the opinion of others, who are often very 
incompetent judges. Dick Middlemas had been urged forward 
in his suit to Menie Qray by his observing how much her 
partner, a booby laird, had been captivated by her ; and she 
was now lowered in his esteem because an impudent, low-lived 
coxcomb had presumed to talk of her with disparagement. 
Either of these worthy gentlemen would have been as capable 
of enjoying the beauties of Homer as judging of the merits of 
Menie Gray. 

Indeed, the ascendency which this bold-talking, promise- 
making soldier had acquired over Dick Middlemas, wilful as he 
was in general, was of a despotic nature ; because the captain, 
though greatly inferior in information and talent to the youth 
whose opinions he swayed, had skill in suggesting those tempt- 
ing views of rank and wealth to which Richard's imagination 
had been from childhood most accessible. One promise he 
exacted from Middlemas, as a condition of the services which 
he was to render him : it was absolute silence on the subject 
of his destination for India, and the views upon which it took 
place. ' My recruits,' said the captain, ' have been all marched 
off for the dep6t at the Isle of Wight ; and I want to leave 
Scotland, and particularly this little buigh, without being 
worried to death, of which I must despair, should it come to 
be known that I can provide young griffins, as we call them, 
with commissions. Gad, I should carry off all the first-bonTof 
Middlemas as cadets, and none are so scrupulous as I am about 
making promises. I am as trusty as a Trojan for that ; and 
you know I cannot do that for every one which I would for an 
old friend like Dick Middlemas.' 

Dick promised secrecy, and it was agreed that the two 
friends should not even leave the burgh in company, but that 
the captain should set off first, and his recruit should join him 
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at Edinbuxghy where hk enlistment might be attested; and 
then thej were to trayel together to town, and arrange matters 
for their Indian TOjage. 

Notwithstanding the definitive arrangement which was thus 
made for his departure, Middlemas thought from time to time 
with anxiety and regret about quitting Menie Gray, after the 
engagement which had passed between them. The resolution 
was taken, howeyer ; the blow was necessarily to be struck ; 
and her ungrateful loyer, long since determined against the 
life of domestic happiness which he might haye enjoyed had 
his yiews been better regulated, was now occupied with the 
means, not indeed of breaking off with her entirely, but of 
postponing all thoughts of their imion until the success of his 
expedition to India. 

He might have spared himself all anxiety on this last sub- 
ject. The wealth of that India to which he was bound woidd 
not have bribed Menie Gray to have left her father's roof 
against her father's commands ; stUl less when, deprived of his 
two assistants, he must be reduced to the necessity of con- 
tinued exertion in his declining life, and therefore might have 
accounted himself altogether deserted had his daughter de- 
parted from him at the same thne. But though it would have 
been her unalterable determination not to accept any proposal 
of an inmiediate imion of their fortunes, Menie could not, 
with all a lover's power of self-deception, succeed in persuad- 
ing herself to be satisfied with Bichard's conduct towards her. 
Modesty and a becoming pride prevented her from seeming to 
notice, but could not prevent her from bitterly feeling, that her 
lover was preferring the pursuits of ambition to the himible lot 
which he might have shared with her, and which promised 
content at least, if not wealth. 

' If he had loved me as he pretended,' such was the unwill- 
ing conviction that rose on her mind, * my father would surely 
not have ultimately refused him the same terms which he held 
out to Hartley. His objections would have given way to my 
happiness, nay, to Richard's importunities, which would have 
removed his suspicions of the lusettled oast of his disposition. 
But I fear — I fear Bichard hardly thought the tenns proposed 
were worthy of his acceptance. Would it not have been 
natural, too^ that he should have asked me, engaged as we 
stand to each other, to have united our fate before hu quitting 
Europe, when I might either have remained here with my 
father, or accompanied him to India, in quest of that fortune 
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which he is 80 eagerly pushing for f It would have been wrong 
— ^vexy wrong — ^in me to have consented to such a proposal, 
unless my father had authorised it ; but surely it would have 
been natural that Richard should have offered itf Alas ! men 
do not know how to love like wcxnen. Their attachment is 
only one of a thousand other passions and predilections : they 
are daily engaged in pleasures which blunt their feelings^ and 
in business which distracts them. We— we sit at home to 
weep, and to think how coldly our afiections are repaid 1 ' 

The time was now arriTed at which Richard Middlemas had 
a right to demand the property yested in the hands of the 
town-clerk and Doctor Gray. He did so^ and receiyed it 
accordingly. His late guardian naturally inquired what views 
he had formed in entering on life ? The imagination of the 
ambitious aspirant saw in this simple question a desire, on the 
part of the worthy man, to offer, and perhaps press upon him, 
the same proposal which he had made to Hartley. He 
hastened, therefore, to answer drily, that he had s(Hne hopes 
held out to him which he was not at liberty to communicate ; 
but that the instant he reached London he would write to the 
guardian of his youth and acquaint him with the nature of his 
prospects, which he was happy to say were rather of a pleasing 
chancter. 

Gideon, who supposed that at this critical period of his life 
the father or grandfather of the young man might perhaps 
have intimated a disposition to open some intercourse with 
him, only replied, 'Tou have been the child of mystery, 
Richard ; and as you came to me^ so you leave me. Then I 
was ignorant from whence you came, and now I know not 
whither you are going. It is not» perhaps, a very favourable 
point in your horoscope that everything connected with you is 
a secret. But as I shall always think with kindness on him 
whom I have known so long, so when you remember the old 
man, you ought not to foiget that he has done his duty to 
you to the extent of his means and power, and taught you that 
noble profession by means of which, wherever your lot casts 
you, you may always gain your bread, and alleviate, at the 
same time, the dlBtreeses of your fellow-creatures.' Middlemas 
was excited by the simple kindness of his master, and poured 
forth his thanks with the greater profusion, that he was free 
from the terror of the emblematical collar amd chain, which a 
moment before seemed to glisten in the hand of his guardian, 
and gape to inclose his nedc. 
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'One word more,' said Mr. Qiay, producing a small ring- 
caae. ' This valuable ring was forced upon me bj your unfor- 
tunate mother. I have no right to it, having been amply paid 
for my services; and I only accepted it with the purpose of 
keeping it for you till this moment ^should arrive. It may be 
useful, perhaps, shoidd there occur any question about your 
identity.' 

' Thanks, once more, my more than father, for this precious 
relic, which may indeed be useful. Tou shall be repaid, if 
India has diamonds left.' 

' India and diamonds ! ' said Gray. ' Is your head turned, 
chUd?' 

' I mean,' stanunered Middlemas, ' if London has any Indian 
diamonds.' 

' Pooh ! you foolish lad,' answered Gray, ^ how should *you 
buy diamonds, or what should I do with them, if you gave me 
ever so many? Get you gone with you while I am angry.' 
The tears were glistening in the old man's eyes. 'If I get 
pleased with you again, I shall not know how to part with 
you.' 

The parting of Middlemas with poor Menie was yet more 
affecting. Her sorrow revived in his mind all the liveliness of 
a first love, and he redeemed his character for sincere attach- 
ment by not only imploring an instant union, but even going 
so far as to propose renouncing his more splendid prospects, 
and sharing Mr. Gray's hmnble toil, if by doing so he could 
secure his daughter's hand. But, though iiiere was consolation 
in this testimony of her lover's faith, Menie Gray was not so 
unwise as to accept of sacrifices which might afterwards have 
been repented of. 

' No, Richard,' she said, ' it seldom ends happily when people 
alter, in a moment of agitated feeling, plans which have been 
adopted under mature deliberation. I have long seen that 
your views were extended far beyond so himible a station as 
this place affords promise of. It is natural they should do so, 
considering that the circumstances of your birth seem connected 
with riches and with rank. Go, then, seek that riches and 
rank. It is possible your mind may be changed in the pursuit, 
and if so^ think no more about Menie Gray. But if it should be 
otherwise, we may meet again, and do not believe for a moment 
that there can be a change in Menie Gray's feelings towards 
you.' 

At this interview much more was said than it is necessary 
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to repeat, much mote thought than was actually said. Nurse 
Jamieson, in whose chamber it took place, folded her ' bairns,' 
as she called them, in her arms, and declared that Heayen had 
made them for each other, and that she would not ask of 
Heaven to live beyond the day when she should see them 
bridegroom and bride. 

At length it became necessary that the pardng scene should 
end ; and Richard Middlemas, mounting a horse which he had 
hired for the journey, set off for Edinburgh, to which metropolis 
he had already forwarded his heavy baggage. Upon the road 
the idea more than once occurred to him that even yet he had 
better return to Middlemas, and secure his happiness by unit- 
ing himself at once to Menie Gray and to humble competence. 
But from the moment that he rejoined his friend Hillary at 
their appointed place of rendessvous he became ashamed even 
to hint at any change of purpose ; and his late excited feelings 
were forgotten, unless in so far as they confirmed his resolution 
that, as soon as he had attained a certain portion of wealth and 
consequence, he would haste to share them with Menie Gray. 
Yet his gratitude to her father did not appear to have slum- 
bered, if we may judge from the gift of a very handsome 
cornelian seal, set in gold, and bearing engraved upon it gules, 
a lion rampant within a bordure or, which was carefully de- 
spatched to Stevenlaw's Land, Middlemas, with a suitable 
letter. Menie knew the handwriting, and watched her father's 
looks as he read it, thinking, perhaps, that it had turned on a 
different topic Her father pshawed and poohed a good deal 
when he had finished the billet, and examined the seal. 

' Dick Middlemas,' he said, * is but a fool after all, Menie. 
I am sure I am not like to forget him, that he should send me 
a token of remembrance ; and if he would be so absurd, could 
he not have sent me the improved lithotomical apparatus f 
And what have I, Gideon Gray, to do with the arms of my 
Lord Gray 1 No — ^no, my old mlver stamp, with the double G 
upon it, will serve my turn. But put the bonny die away, 
Menie, my dear ; it was kindly meant, at any rate.' 

The reader cannot doubt that the seal was safely and care- 
fully preserved. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A Ussar-hoQse it seemed, wherem were laid 
Ntunben of all diseaaed. 

Milton. 

Aftbb the captain had finiBhed Lib busineflB, amongst which he 
did not f ofget to have his recruit regularly attested as a candi- 
date for gloiy in the service of the Honourable East India 
Company, the friends left Edinburgh. From thence they got 
a passage by sea to Newcastle, where Hillary had also some 
regimental afBurs to transact before he joined his regiment. 
At Newcastle the captain had the good luck to find a small 
brig, commanded by an old acquaintance and schoolfellow, 
which was just about to saO for the Isle of Wight. ' I haye 
arranged for our passage with him,' he said toMiddlemas; ^for 
when you are at the dep6t you can learn a little of your duty, 
which cannot be so weU taught on board of ship, and then I 
will find it easier to have you promoted.' 

'Do you mean,' said Richard, ' that I am to stay at the Isleof 
Wight all the time that you are jigging it away in London f ' 

'Ay, indeed do I,' said his comrade, 'and it's best for you 
too; whatever business you have in London, I can do it for 
you as well or something better than yourself.' 

'But I choose to transact my own business myself. Captain 
Hillaiy,' said Richard. 

' Then you ought to haye remained your own master, Mr. 
Cadet Middlemas. At present you are an enlisted recruit of 
the Honourable East India Company ; I am your officer, and 
should you hesitate to follow me aboard, why, you foolish 
fellow, I could have you sent on board in handcuffiu' 

This was jestingly spoken ; but yet there was something in 
the tone which hurt Middlemas's pride and alanned his fears. 
He had observed of late that his friend, especially when in 
company of others, talked to him with an air of command or 
superiority, difficult to be endured, and yet so doaely allied to 
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the freedom often exercised betwixt two intimates, that he 
could not find any proper mode of rebuffing or resenting it. 
Such manifestations of authority were usually followed by an 
instant renewal of their intimacy ; but in the present case that 
did not so speedily ensue. 

Middlemas, indeed, consented to go with his companion to 
the Isle of Wight, perhaps because if he shoidd quarrel with 
him the whole plan of his Indian voyage, and all the hopes 
built upon it, must fall to the ground. But he altered his 
purpose of entrusting his comrade with his little fortune, to lay 
out as his occasions might require, and resoWed himself to 
overlook the expenditure of his money, which, in the form of 
Bank of England notes, was safely deposited in his trayelling- 
trunk. Captain Hillary, finding meA some hint he had thrown 
out on this subject was disr^;arded, appeared to think no more 
about it. 

The voyage was performed with safety and celerity; and 
having coasted the shores of that beautiful island, which he 
who once sees never forgets, through whatever port of the 
world his future path may lead him, the vessel was soon 
anchored off the little town of Ryde ; and, as the waves were 
uncommonly still, Richard felt the sickness diminish which, for 
a considerable part of the passage, had occupied his attention 
more than anything else. 

The master of the brig, in honour to his passengers and 
affection to his old schoolfdUow, had formed an awning upon 
deck, and proposed to have the pleasure of giving them a little 
treat before they left his vessel. Lobscouse, sea-pie, and other 
delicacies of a naval description had been provided in a quantity 
far disproportionate to the number of the guests. But the 
punch which succeeded was of excellent qucdity, and portent- 
ously strong. Captain Hillary pushed it round, and insisted 
upon his companion taking his fuU share in the merry bout, 
the rather that, as he facetiously said, there had been some 
dryness between them, which good liquor would be sovereign 
in removing. He renewed, with additional splendours, tibe 
various panoramic scenes of India and Indian adventures which 
had first excited the ambition of Middlemas, and assured him 
that, even if he should not bo able to get him a commission 
instantly, yet a short delay vould only give him time to become 
better acquainted with his mUitary duties ; and Middlemas was 
too much elevated by the liquor he had drank to see any 
difficulty which could oppose itself to his fortunes. Whether 
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thofle who shared in the oompotatiou were more fleaacmed 
topers, whether MiddiemaB drank more than they, or whether, 
as he himself afterwards sospeoted, his cup had been dragged, 
like those of King Duncan's body-guard, it is certain that on 
this occasion he passed, with unusual rapidity, through all the 
different phases of the respectable state of drudkenness — 
laughed, sung, whooped, and hallooed, was maudlin in his 
fondness and frantic in his wrath, and at length fell into a fast 
and imperturbable sleep. 

The effect of the liquor displayed itself, as usual, in a 
hundred wild dreams of parched deserts, and of serpents whose 
bite inflicted the most intolerable thirst, of the suffering of 
the Indian on the death-^take, and the torments of the infernal 
regions themselyea, when at length he awakened, and it ap- 
peared that the latter Tision was in fact realised. The sounds 
which had at first influenced his dreams, and at length broken 
his slumbers, were of the most horrible as well as the most 
melancholy description. They came from the ranges of pallet- 
beds which were closely packed together in a species of military 
hospital, where a burning fever was the prevalent complaint. 
Many of the patients were under the influence of a high 
delirium, during which they shouted, shrieked, laughed, blas- 
phemed, and uttered the most horrible imprecations. CH^ers, 
sensible of their condition, bewailed it with low groans and 
some attempts at devotion, which showed their ignorance of the 
principles, and even the forms, of religion. Those who were 
convalescent talked ribaldry in a loud tone, or whispered to 
each other in cant language, upon schemes which, as far as a 
passing phrase could be understood by a novice, had relation 
to violent and criminal exploits. 

Richard Middlemas's astonishment was equal to his horror. 
He had but one advantage over the poor wretches with whom 
he was classed, and it was in enjoying the luxury of a pallet to 
himself, most of the others being occupied by two unhappy 
beings. He saw no one who appeared to attend to the 
wants, or to heed the complaints, of the wretches around him, 
or to whom he could offer any appeal against his present situa- 
tion. He looked for his clothes, that he might arise and 
extricate himself from this den of horrors ; but his clothes were 
nowhere to be seen, nor did he see his portmanteau or searchest. 
It was much to be apprehended he would never see them 
more. 

Then, but too late, he remembered the insinuations which 
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had passed current reapeoting his friend the oaptain, who was 
supposed to have been dischaiged by Mr. Lawfcnd on account 
of some breach of trust in the town-cleik's service. But that 
he should have trepanned the friend who had reposed his whole 
confidence in him, that he should haye plundered him of his 
fortune, and placed him in this house o^ pestilence, with the 
hope that death might stifle his tongue, were iniquities not 
to haye been anticipated, even if the worst of these reports 
were true. 

But Middlemas resolved not to be awanting to himself. 
This place must be visited by some officer, military or medical, 
to whom he would make an appeal, and alarm his fears at 
least, if he could not awaken his conscience. While he revolved 
these distracting thoughts, tormented at the same time by a 
burning thirst which he had no means of satisfying, he en- 
deayowred to discoyer if, among those stretched upon the 
pallets nearest him, he could not discern some one likely to 
enter into conversation with him, and give him some informa- 
tion about the nature and customs of this horrid place. But 
the bed nearest him was occupied by two fellows who, although, 
to judge from their gaunt cheeks, hollow eyes, and ghastly 
looks, they were apparently recoyering from the disease, and 
just rescued from Uie jaws of death, were deeply engaged in 
endeavouring to cheat each other of a few halfpence at a game 
of cribbage, mixing the terms of the game with oaths not loud 
but deep; each turn of luck being hailed by the winner as 
well as the loser with execrations, which seemed designed to 
blight both body and soul, now used as the language of triumph, 
and now as reproaches against fortune. 

Next to the gamblers was a pallet occupied indeed by two 
bodies, but only one of which was living: the other sufferer 
had been recenUy relieved from his agony. 

'He is dead — ^he is dead ! ' said the wretched survivor. 

' Then do you die too^ and be d — d,' answered one of the 
players, 'and then there will be a pair of you, as Pugg says.' 

'I tell you he is growing stiff and cold,' said the poor 
wretch : ' the dead is no bedfellow for the living. For God's 
sake, help to rid me of the corpse.' 

' Ay, and get the credit of having done him — as may be the 
case with yourself, friend, for he had some two or three hoggs 
about him ' 

' You know you took the last rap from his breeches-pocket 
not an hour ago,' expostulated the poor conyalescent 'But 
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help me to take the body out of the bed, and I will not tell 
the jigger-dubber that you have been beforehand with him.' 

. ' You tell the jiggerdubber ! ' answered the oribbage-playor. 
'Such another word, and I will twist yoiir head round till 
your eyes look at the drummer's handwriting on your back. 
Hold your peaoe^ and don't bother our game with your gammon, 
or I will make you as mute as your bedfellow.' 

The unhappy wretohy exhausted, sunk back beside his hideous 
oompanion, ana the usual jaigon of the game, interlarded with 
execrations, went on as before. 

From this specimen of the most obdurate indifference, con- 
trasted with the last excess of misery, Middlemas became 
satisfied how little could be made of an appeal to the humanity 
of his feUow-sufferers. His heart sunk within him, and the 
thoughts of the happy and peaceful home which he might 
faaye called his own arose before his orerheated isakcj with a 
yiyidness of perception that bordered upon insanity. He saw 
before him the zivulet which wanders through the buxgh muir 
of Middlemas, where he had so often set Uttle mills for the 
amusement of Menie while she was a child. One draught of it 
would have been worth all the diamonds of the East, which of 
late he had worshipped with such dcTotion ; but that draught 
was denied to him as to Tantalus. 

Rallying his senses from this passing illusion, and knowing 
enough of the practice of the medical art to be aware of the 
necessity of preyenting his ideas from wandering, if possible, 
he endeayoured to recoUect that he was a suigeon, and, after 
all, should not haye the extreme fear for the interior of a 
military hospital which its horrors might inspire into strangers 
to the profession. But, though he stroye by such recollections 
to rally his spirits, he was not the less aware of the diffarence 
betwixt the condition of a suigeon who might haye attended 
such a place in the course of his duty and a poor inhabitant 
who was at once a patient and a prisoner. 

A footstep was now heard in the apartment, which seemed 
to silence all the yaried sounds of woe that filled it. The 
dibbage-party hid their cards and ceased their oaths; other 
wretches, whose complaints had arisen to frenisy, left off their 
wild exclamations and entreaties for assistance. Agony softened 
her shriek. Insanity hushed its senseless damours, and even 
Death seemed desirous to stifle his parting groan in the presence 
of Captain Seelenoooper. This official was the superintendent, 
or, as tiie miserable inhabitants termed him, the goyemor, of 

xxy 5 
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the hospital. He had all the air of faaTing been origiiially a 
turnkey in some iU-iegulated jail — a stout, diort, bandy-legged 
man, with one eye, and a double portion of ferocity in that 
which remained. He wore an old-fkshioned tarnished uniform, 
which did not seem to have been made for him ; and the voice 
in which this minister of himianity addressed the sick was 
that of a boatswain shouting in the midst of a storm. He had 
pistols and a outlasB in his belt; for, his mode of administration 
being such as provoked even hospital patients to revolt^ his 
life had been more than once in danger amongst them. He 
was followed by two assistants, who carried handcuffii and 
strait-jackets. 

As Seelencooper made his rounds, complaint and pain were 
hushed, and the flourish of the bamboo which he bore in his 
hand seemed powerful as the wand of a magician to silence all 
complaint and remonstrance. 

' I tell you the meat is as sweet as a nosegay ; and for the 
bread, it's good enough, and too good, for a set of lubbers that 
lie shannming Abrahiun, and consuming the Right Honourable 
Company's victuals. I don't speak to them that are really sick, 
for Qod knows I am always for humanity.' 

' If that be the case, sir/ said Richard Middlemas, whose 
lair the captain had approached, while he was thus answering 
the low and humble complaints of those by whose bedside he 
passed — * if that be the case, sir, I hope your humanity will 
make you attend to what I say.' 

' And who the devU are you f ' said the governor, turning on 
him his single eye of fire, while a sneer gathered on his harsh 
features, which were so well qualified to express it. 

'My name is Middlemas j I come from Scotland, and have 
been sent here by some strange mistake. I am neither a 
private soldier nor am I indisposed, more than by the heat of 
this- cursed place.' 

'Why then, friend, all I have to ask you is, whether you 
are an attested recruit or not?' 

'I was attested at Edinburgh,' said Middlemas, 'but ' 

' But what the devil woidd you have, then f You are en- 
listed. The captain and the doctor sent you here ; surely they 
know best whether you are private or officer, si<dc or well.' 

'But I was promised,' said Middlemas — 'promised by Tom 
Hillary ' 

' Promised, were you f Why, there is not a man here that 
has not been promised somethmg by somebody or another, or 
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perhaps has promised something to himself. This is the land 
of promisei mj smart fellow, but you know it is India that 
must be the land of performance. So good morning to you. 
The doctor will come his rounds presently, and put you all to 
rights.' 

'Stay but one moment— one moment only : I haye been 
robbed. 

' Bobbed 1 look you there now/ said the goyemor, ' eyeiy- 
body that comes here has been robbed. Egad, I am the 
luckiest fellow in Europe : other people in my line haye only 
thieyee and blackguards upon their hands ; but none come to 
my ken but honesty decent^ unfortunate gentlemen that haye 
been robbed 1 ' 

'Take care how you treat this so lightly, sir,' said Middle- 
mas; 'I haye been robbed of a thousand pounds.' 

Here Goyemor Seelencooper's grayity was totally oyeroome, 
and his laugh was echoed by seyeral of the patients, either 
because they wished to curry fayour with the superintendent 
or from the feeling which influences eyil spirits to rejoice in 
the tortures of those who are sent to share their agony. 

'A thousand pounds!' exclaimed Captain Sedencooper, as 
he recoyered his breath. ' Come, that's a good one— I like a 
fellow that does not make two bites of a cherry ; why, there is 
not a cull in the ken that pretends to haye lost more than a 
few hoggs, and here is a seryant to the Honourable Company 
that has been robbed of a thousand pounds ! Well done, Mr. 
Tom of Ten Thousand, you're a credit to the house, and to 
the seryice, and so good morning to you.' 

He passed on, and Richard, starting up in a storm of anger 
and despair, found, as he would haye called after him, that his 
yoice, betwixt thirst and agitation, refused its office. ' Water — 
water 1 ' he said, laying hold, at the same time, of one of the 
assistants who followed Sedencooper by the sleeye. The fellow 
looked carelessly round ; there was a jug stood by the side of 
the cribbage-players, whidi he reached to Middlemas, bidding 
him, 'Driu and be d— d.' 

The man's back was no sooner turned than the gamester 
threw himself from his own bed into that of Middlemas, and 
grasping firm hold of the arm of Richard, ere he could carry 
the yessel to his head, swore he should not haye his boose. It 
may be readily conjectured that the pitcher thus anxiously and 
desperately reclaimed contained something better than the 
pure element. In fact, a large proportion oi it was gin. The 
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jug was broken in the struggle and the liquor spilt. Middle- 
mas dealt a blow to the assailant^ which was amply and heartily 
repaid, and a combat would have ensued, but for the inter- 
ference of the superintendent and his assistants, who, with a 
dexterity that showed them well acquainted with such emer- 
gencies, clapped a strait-waistcoat upon each of the antagonists. 
Richard's efforts at remonstrance only procured him a blow 
from Captain Seelencooper^s rattan, and a tender admonition 
to hold his tongue if he Tslued a whole skin. 

Irritated at once by sufferings of the mind and of the body, 
tormented by raging thirst, and by the sense of his own dread- 
ful situation, the mind of Richard Middlemas seemed to be on 
the point of becoming unsettled. He felt an insane desire to 
imitate and reply to the groans, oaths, and ribaldiy which, as 
soon as the superintendent quitted the hospital, echoed around 
him. He longed, though he struggled against the impulse, to 
yie in curses with the reprobate, and in screams with the 
maniac. But his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, his 
mouth itself seemed choked with ashes ; thero came upon him 
a dimness of sight, a rushing sound in his ears, and the powers 
of life were for a time suspended. 



CHAPTER VII 

A wise phyflioiAn, skill'd our wonzidB to beal, 
Ib more taan annies to the common weiJ. 

Pope's Homer. 

As Middlemaa xetumed to his Bensefi, he was sensible that his 
blood felt more oool, that the feyerish throb of his pulsation 
was diminished^ that the ligatures on his person were removed, 
and his lungs performed their functions more freely. One 
assistant was binding up a yein, from which a considerable 
quantity of blood had been taken; another, who had just 
washed the face of the patient, was holding aromatic vin^ar 
to his nostrils. As he b^y;an to open his eyes, the person who 
had just completed the bandage said in iktin, but in a very 
low tone, and without raising his head, ' Annon sis Ricaidus ille 
Middlemas, ex ciyitate MidcUemassiense f Besponde in lingua 
Latina.' 

'Sum ille miserrimus,' replied Richard, again shutting his 
eyes; for, strange as it may seem, the Toice of his comrade 
Adam Hartley, tiiough his presence might be of so much con- 
sequence in this emergency, conyeyed a pang to his wounded 
pride. He was conscious c^ unkindly, if not hostOe, feelings 
towards his old companion ; he remembered the tone of superi- 
ority which he useid to assume over him, and thus to lie 
stretched at his feet, and in a manner at his mercy, aggravated 
his distress, by the feelings of the dying chieftain, ' Earl Percy 
sees my fall.' This was, however, too unreasonable an emotion 
to subsist above a minute. In the next, he availed himself of 
the Latin language^ with which both were familiar, for in that 
time the medical studies at the celebrated University of Edin- 
burgh were, in a great measure, conducted in Latin, to tell in 
a few words his cvwn folly, and the villainy of Hillary. 

' I must be gone instantly,' said Hartley. ' Take courage ; I 
trust to be able to assist you. In the meantime, take food 
and physic from none but my servant, who you see holds the 
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Bponge in his hand. Tou are in a place where a man's life has 
been taken for the sake of his gold sleeye-buttons.' 

' Stay yet a moment^' said Middlemas. * Let me remove this 
temptation from my dangerous neighbours.' 

He drew a small packet from his under waistcoat^ and put 
it into Hartley's hands.' 

* If I die,' he said, ' be my heir. You deserre her better 
thanl.' 

All answer was prevented by the hoazse yoioe of Seelenoooper. 

' Well, doctor, will you cany through your patient f ' 

' ^rmptoms are dubious yet,' said the doctor. * That was 
an alarming swoon. You must have him carried into the 
private waid, and my young man shall attend him.' 

'Why, if you command it, doctor, needs must; but I can 
tell you there is a man we both know that has a thousand 
reasons at least for keeping him in the public ward.' 

'I know nothing of your thousand reasons,' said Hartley; 
* I can only tell you that this young fellow is as well-limbed 
and likely a lad as the Company have among their recruits. It 
is my business to save him for their service, and if he dies by 
your neglecting what I direct, depend upon it I will not allow 
the blame to lie at my door. I will tell the Qeneral the charge 
I have g^ven you.' 

' The General 1 ' said Seelenoooper, much embarrassed. ' Tell 
the General ) Ay, about his health. But you will not say any- 
thing about what he may have said in his light-headed fits f 
My eyes ! if you listen to what feverish patients say when the 
tantivy is in their brain, your back will soon break with tale- 
bearing, for I will warrant you plenty of them to carry.' 

' Captain Seelenoooper,' said the doctor, ' I do not meddle 
with your department in the hospital. My advice to you is, 
not to trouble yourself with mine. I suppose, as I have a com- 
mission in the service, and have besides a regular diploma as a 
physician, I know when my patient is light-headed or other- 
wise. So do you let the man be carefully looked after, at your 
peril.' 

Thus saying, he left the hospital, but not till, under pretext 
of again oonsulting the pulse, he pressed the patient's hand, as 
if to assure him once more of his exertions for his liberation. 

'My eyes!' muttered Seelenoooper, 'this cockerel crows 
gallant, to come from a Scotch roost ; but I would know well 
enough how to fetch the yotmgster off the perch, if it were not 
for the cure he has done on the General's pickaninnies.' 
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Ikiongh of this fell on Riohaid's ear to suggest hopes of 
deliTeiBDoe, whioh were increased when he was shortly after- 
wards removed to a separate ward, a plaoe much more decent 
in appearance^ and inhabited only by two patients, who seemed 
petty officers. Although sensible Uiat he had no illness save 
that weakness whioh succeeds yiolent agitation, he deemed it 
wisest to BufGar himself still to be treat^ as a patient, in con- 
sideration that he should thus remain under his comrade's 
superintendence. Yet, while preparing to avail himself of 
Hartley's good offices^ the prevailing reflection of his secret 
bosom was the ungrateful sentiment, ' Had Heaven no other 
means of saving me than by the hands of him I like least on 
the face of the earth f ' 

Meanwhile, ignorant of the ungrateful sentiments of his ^ 

comrade, and indeed wholly indifferent how he felt towards 
him. Hartley nroceeded in doing him such service as was in 
his power, without any other object than the discharge of his 
own duly as a man and as a Christian. The manner in which 
he became qualified to render his comrade assistance requires 
seme short explanation. 

Our stoiy took place at a period when the Directors of the 
East India Company, with that hardy and persevering policy 
which has raised to such a height the British Empire in the 
East, had determined to send a large reinforcement of European 
troops to the support of their power in India, then threatened 
by the kingdom of Mysore, of which the celebrated Hyder Ali 
had usurped the government, after dethroning his master. 
Considerable difficulty was found in obtaining recruits for that 
service. Those who might have been otherwise disposed to be 
soldiers were afraid of the climate, and of the species of banish- 
ment which the engagement implied; and doubted also how 
far the engagements of the Company might be faithfully 
observed towuds them, when they were removed from the 
protection of the British laws. For these and other reasons, 
the military seryice of the king was preferred, and that of the 
Company could only procure tike worst recruits, although their 
sealous agents scrupled not to employ the worst means. 
Indeed, the practice of kidnapping, or crimping, as it is techni- 
cally called, was at that time general, whether for the colonies 
or even for the king's troops ; and as the agents employed in 
such transactions must be of course entirely unscrupulous, 
there was not only much villainy committed in the direct 
prosecution of the trade, but it gave rise incidentally to re- 
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markable oaaes of xobbery, and even muider. Such atrodties 
were, of oourse, oonoealed from the authoritieB for whom the 
levies were made, and the neceaaitj of obtaining addien made 
men whose oondact was otherwise unexceptionable ookL in 
looking closely into the mode in which their recruiting senrioe 
was conducted. 

The principal depdt of the troops which were by these 
means assembled was in the Isle of Wight^ where^ the season 
proving unhealthy, and the men themselves being many of 
them ^ a bad habit of body, a fever of a malignant character 
broke out amongst them, and q>eedily crowded with patients 
the military hospital, of which Mr. Seelencooper, himself an old 
and experienced crimp and kidnapper, had obtained the super- 
intendence. Irregularities began to take place also among the 
soldiers who remained healthy, and the necessity of subjecting 
them to some discipline before they sailed was so evident^ that 
several officers of the Company's naval service expressed their 
belief that otherwise there would be dangerous mutinies on the 
passage. 

To remedy the first of these evils, the Court of Directors 
sent down to the island several of their medical servants, 
amongst whom was Hartley, whose qualifications had been 
amply certified by a medical board, before which he had passed 
an examination, besides his possessing a diploma from the 
University of Edinburgh as M.D. 

To enforce the discipline of their soldiers, the Court com- 
mitted full power to one of their own body. General Withering- 
ton. The General was an officer who had distinguished himself 
highly in their service. He had returned from India five or six 
years before, with a large fortxme, which he had rendered much 
greater by an advantageous marriage with a rich heiress. The 
General and his lady went little into society, but seemed to 
live entirely for their infant family, those in number being 
three, two boys and a girl. Although he had retired from the 
service, he willingly undertook the temporary charge committed 
to him, and taking a house at a considerable distance from the 
town of Ryde, he proceeded to enrol the troops into separate 
bodies, appoint officers of capacity to each, and, by regular 
training and discipline, gradually to bring them into something 
resembling good order. He heard their complaints of ill-usage 
in the articles of provisions and appointments, and did them 
upon all occasions the strictest justice, save that he was never 
known to restore one recruit to his freedom from the service. 
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hawewBt unfuily or evea illegallj his attostatkm might hare 
beea obtained. 

'It is noDO of my biuriiieBa^' aaid General Witherington, 
* how you beoame soldierB, — aoldiers I found you, and soldiera 
I will leave you. But I will take especial cue that, as soldiem 
you shall have eyeiything, to a penny or a pin's head, that you 
are justly entitled ta' He went to work without fear or 
fayour, reported many abuses to the Board of DireotorB, had 
several officers, commissariesi etc., removed from the service, 
and made his name as great a terror to the peculators at home 
as it had been to the enemies of Britain in Hindostan. 

Captain Seelenoooper and his associates in the hospital 
department heard and trembled, fearing that their turn should 
come neit; but the General, who elsewhere examined all with 
his own eyes, showed a reluctance to visit the hospital in 
person. Publio report industriously imputed this to fear of 
infection. Such was certainly the motive ; though it was not 
fear for his own safety that influenced General Witherington, 
but he dreaded lest he should cany the infection home to the 
nursery, on which he doated. The alarm of his lady was yet 
more unreasonably sensitive: she would scarcely suffer the 
children to walk abroad, if the wind but blew from the quarter 
where the hospital was situated. 

But Providence baffles the precautions of mortals. In a 
walk across the fields, chosen as the most sheltered and seques- 
tered, the children, with their train of Eastern and European 
attendants, met a woman who carried a child that was recover- 
ing from tiie small-poji. The anxiety of the father, joined to 
some religious scruples on the mother's part, had postponed 
inoculation, whidi was then scarcely come into general use. 
The infection caught like a quick-match, and ran like wildfire 
through all those in the family who had not previouslv had the 
disease. One of the General's children, the second boy, died, 
and two of the ayahs, or black female servants, had the same 
fate. The hearts of the father and mother would have been 
broken for the child they had lost, had not their grief been 
suspended by anxiety for the fate of those who lived, and who 
were confessed to be in imminent danger. They were like 
persons distracted, as the symptoms of the poor patients seemed 
gradually to resemble more nearly that of the child already lost 

While the parents were in this agony of apprehension, the 
General's principal servant, a native of Northumberland like 
himself, informed him one morning that there was a young 
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man from the same county among the hospital doctors who 
had publicly blamed the mode of treatment observed towards 
the patients, and spoken of another which he had seen practised 
with eminent success. 

' Some impudent quack,' said the General, * who would force 
himself into business by bold assertions. Doctor Tourniquet 
and Doctor Lancelot are men of high reputation.' 

' Do not mention their reputation,' said the mother, with a 
moUier's impatience ; 'did they not let my sweet Reuben die f 
What avails the reputation of the physician when the patient 
perisheth}' 

' If his honour would but see Doctor Hartley,' said Winter, 
turning half towards the lady, and then turning back again to 
his master. ' He is a very decent young man, who, I am sure, 
never expected what he said to reach your honour's ears — and 
he is a native of Northmnberland.' 

'Send a servant with a led horse,' said the General; 'let 
the young man come hither instantly.' 

It is well known that the ancient mode of treating the 
small-pox was to refuse to the patient everything which nature 
urged him to desire ; and, in particular, to con6ne him to heated 
rooms, beds loaded with blankets, and spiced wine, when nature 
called for cold water and fresh air. A di£Perent mode of treat- 
ment had of late been adventured upon by some practitioners, 
who preferred reason to authority, and Gideon Gray had followed 
it for several years with extraoidinaiy success. 

When General Witherington saw Hartley, he was startled at 
his youth ; but when he heard him modestly, but with confi- 
dence, state the difference of the two modes of treatment, and 
the rationale of his practice, he listened with the most serious 
attention. So did his lady, her streaming eyes turning from 
Hartley to her husband, as if to watch what impression the 
arguments of the former were making upon the latter. General 
Witherington was silent for a few minutes after Hartley had 
finished his exposition, and seemed buried in profound reflection. 
' To treat a fever,' he said, ' in a manner whidi tends to produce 
one seems indeed to be adding fuel to fire.' 

'It is — ^it is,' said the lady. 'Let us trust this young man, 
General Witherington. We shall at least give our darlings the 
comforts of the fresh air and cold water for which they are 
pining.' 

But the General remained undecided. ' Tour reasoning,' he 
said to Hartley, ' seems plausible ; but still it is only hypothesis. 
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What can you show to sapport yoar thecny in opporition to the 
general practice}' 

'My own obeerraticn,' replied the young man. 'Here is a 
memorandum-book of medical cases which I have witnessed. 
It contains twenty cases of small-poz, of which eighteen were 
leooveries.' 

'And the two others}' said the General. 

'Tenninated fatally,' replied Hartley; 'we can as yet but 
partially disarm this scourge of the human race.' 

'Toung man,' continued the General, 'were I to say that a 
thousand gold mohurs were yours in case my children live under 
your treatment) what have you to peril in exchange}' 

'My reputation,' answered Hartley, firmly. 

'And you could warrant on your reputation the recovery of 
your patients}' 

'God forbid I should be so presumptuous I But I think I 
could warrant my using those means which, with God's bless- 
ing; afford the fairest chance of a favourable result.' 

' Enough — ^you are modest and sensible, as well as bold, and 
I will trust you.' 

The lady, on whom Hartley's words and manner had made 
a great impression, and who was eager to discontinue a mode 
of treatment which subjected the patients to the greatest pain 
and privation, and had already proved unfortunate, eagerly 
acquiesced, and Hartley was placed in full authority in the^ 
sick-room. 

Windows were thrown open, fires reduced or discontinued, 
loads of bed-clothes removed, cooling drinks superseded mulled 
wine and spices. The sick-nurses cried out murder. Doctors 
Tourniquet and Lancelot retired in disgust^ menacing something 
like a general pestOence, in vengeauce of what they termed 
rebellion against the neglect of the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
Hartley proceeded quietly and steadily, and the patients got 
into a fair road of recovery. 

The youx^ Northumbrian was ndther conceited nor artful ; 
yet, with all his plainness of character, he could not but know 
the influence which a successful physician obtains over the 
parents of the children whom he has saved from the grave, 
and especially before the cure is actually completed. He re- 
solved to use this influence in behalf A his old companion, 
trusting that the military tenacity of General Witherington 
would give way on consideration of the obligation so lately 
conferred upon him. 
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On his way to the (General's hoafle, which was at piesent hia 
ooDstant place of residence, he examined the packet which 
Middlenias had pat into his hand. It contained the picture 
of Menie Gray, plainly set^ and the ring, with brilliantSy which 
Doctor Gray had given to Richard as his mother's last gift 
The first of these tokens extracted from honest Hartley a sigh, 
perhaps a tear, of sad remembrance. 'I fear,' he saod, '^e 
has not chosen worthily ; but she shall be happy, if I can make 
her so.' 

Arriyed at the residence of General Witherington, our doctor 
went first to the sick apartment^ and then carried to their 
parents the delightful account that the recoYCiTof the children 
might be considered as certain. ' May the God of Israel bless 
thee, young man!' said the lady, trembling with emotion; 
'thou hast wiped the tear from the eye of the deroaiiing 
mother. And yet — alas ! alas ! still it must flow when I think 
oi my cherub Beuben. Oh 1 Mr. Hartley, why did we not 
know you a week sooner — my darling had not then died } ' 

*God gives and takes away, my lady,' answered Hartley; 
* and you must remember that two are restored to you out of 
three. It is far from certain that the treatment I have used 
towards the convalescents would have brought through their 
brother; for the case, as reported to me, was of a very in- 
veterate description.' 

'Doctor,' said Witherington, his voice testifying more emo- 
tion than he usually or willingly gave way to^ ' you can comfort 
the sick in spirit as well as the sick in body. But it is time we 
settle our wager. You betted your reputation, which remains 
with you, increased by all the credit due to your eminent 
success, against a thousand gold mohurs, the value of which you 
will find in that pocket-book.' 

' General Witherington,' said Hartley, ' you are wealthy, and 
entitled to be generous ; I am poor, and not entitled to decline 
whatever may be, even in a liberal sense^ a compensation for 
my professional attendance. But there is a bound to extra- 
vagance, both in giving and accepting ; and I must not hasaid 
the newly-acquired reputation with which you flatter me by 
giving room to have it said that I fleeced the parents when 
tiieir feelings were all afloat with anxiety for Uieir children. 
Allow me to divide this large sum : one half I will thankfully 
retain, as a most liberal recompense for my labour ; and if you 
still think you owe me anything, let me have it in the advantage 
of your good opinion and countenance.' 
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' If I aoqniefloe in your piaponl, Dootor Hartley,' said the 
General, reluctantly reoeiTing back a part of the contents of 
the pocket-book, 4t is because I hope to senre you with my 
interast even better than with my purse.' 

'And indeed, sir/ replied Haruey, * it was upon your interest 
that I am just about to make a smaJl daim.' 

The General and his lady spoke both in the same breath, to 
assure him his boon was granted before asked. 

'I am not so sure of that,' said Hartley ; 'for it respects a 
point <m which I have heard say that your Ezoellenoy is rather 
inflexible— the discharge of a recruit' 

*My duty makes me so^' replied the General. 'Tou know 
the sort of fellows that we are obliged to content ourselvee 
with : they get drunk, grow pot-valiant, enlist over-nighty 
and repent next morning. If I am to dismiss all those who 
pretend to have been trepanned, we should have few volunteers 
remain behind. Every one has some idle story of the promises 
of a swaggering Sergeant Kite. It is impossible to attend to 
them. But let me hear yours, however.' 

'Mine is a very singular case. The party has been robbed 
of a thousand pounds.' 

'A recruit for this service possessing a thousand pounds ! 
My dear doctor, depend upon it the fellow has grilled you. 
Bless my hearty would a man who had a thousand pounds 
think of enlisting as a private sentinel)' 

'He had no such tiioughts,' answered Hartley. 'He was 
persuaded by the rogue whom he trusted that he was to have 
a commission.' 

'Then his friend must have been Tom Hillary, or the devU ; 
f6r no otiier could possess so much cunning and impudence. 
He will certainly find his way to the gallows at last. Still this 
stoiy of the thousand pounds seems a touch even beyond Tom 
Hillary. What reason have you to Uiink that this fellow ever 
had such a sum of money f 

' I have the best reason to know it for certain,' answered 
Hartley. ' He and I served our time together, under the same 
excellent master; and when he came of age, not liking the 
profession which he had studied, and obtaining possession of 
his little fortune^ he was deceived by the prcHnises of this same 
Hillary.' 

'TVlio has had him locked up in our weU-ordered hospital 
yonderf said the General. 

'Even soy please your Excellency,' replied Hartley; 'not, I 
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thinkf to cure him of any complaint^ but to give him the oppoiv 
tunity of oatching one, which would nlenoe all inquiries.' 

* The matter shall be closely looked into. But how miser- 
ably careless the young man's friends must have been to let a 
raw lad go into the world with such a companion and guide as 
Tom Hillary, and such a sum as a thousand pounds in his 
pocket. His parents had better have knocked him on the 
head. It certainly was not done like canny Northumberlandy 
as my servant Winter calls it.' 

'The youth must indeed have had strangely hard-hearted 
or careless parents,' said Mrs. Witherington, in accents of pity. 

'He never knew them, madam,' said Hartley: 'there was a 
mystery on the score of his birth. A cold, unwilling, and 
almost unknown hand dealt him out his portion when he came 
of lawful age, and he was pushed into the worid like a baik 
forced from shore without rudder, compass, or pilot.' 

Here General Witherington involuntarily looked to his lady, 
while, guided by a similar impulse, her looks were turned 
upon him. They exchanged a m<Mnentary glance of deep and 
peculiar meaning, and then the eyes of both were fixed on the 
ground. 

'Were you brought up in Scotland?' said the lady, address- 
ing herself, in a faltering voice^ to Hartley. 'And what was 
your master's name I ' 

' I served my apprenticeship with Mr. Oideon Gray, of the 
town of Middlemas,' said Hartley. 

' Middlemas 1 Gray ! ' repeated the lady, and fainted away. 

Hartley offered the succours of his profession ; the husband 
flew to support her head, and the instant that Mrs. Witherington 
began to recover he whispered to her, in a tone betwixt entreaty 
and warning, ' Zilia^ beware — ^beware 1 ' 

Some imperfect sounds which she had begun to frame died 
away upon her tongue. 

' Let me assist you to your dressing-room, my love^' said her 
obviously anxious husband. 

She arose with the action of an automaton, whidi moyes at 
the touch of a spring, and half -hanging upon her husband, 
half-dragging herself on by her own e&rts, luid nearly reached 
the door of the room, when Hartley, following, asked if he 
could be of any service. 

' No^ sir,' said the General, sternly : ' this is no case for a 
stranger's interference ; when you are wanted I will send for 
you.' 
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Hartley stopped back on leodvii^ a rebuff in a tone so 
diffarent from that which General Witherington had used to- 
wards him in their previous intercourse, and [was] disposed, for 
the first time, to give credit to public report> which assigned to 
that gentleman, with seyeral good qualities, the character of a 
very proud and haughty man. ' Hitherto,' he thought^ ' I haye 
seen him tamed by sorrow and anxiety ; now the mind is re- 
gaining its natural traudon. But he must in decency interest 
himself for this unhappy Middlemas.' 

The General returned into the apartment a minute or two 
afterwards, and addressed Hartley in his usual tone of polite- 
ness, though apparently still under great embarrassment^ which 
he in vain endeayoured to conceal. 

'Mrs. Witherington is better,' he said, 'and will be glad to 
see you before dinner. You dine with us, I hope f ' 

Hartley bowed. 

'Mrs. Witherington is rather subject to this sort of nervous 
fits, and she has been much haiaiased of late by grief and 
apprehension. When she recovers from them, it is a few 
minutes before she can collect her ideas, and during sudi 
intervals — ^to speak very confidentially to you, my dear Doctor 
Hartley — she speaks sometimes about imaginary events which 
have never happened, and sometimes about distressing occur- 
rences in an early period of life. I am not, therefore, willing 
that any one but myself, or her old attendant, Mrs. Lopes, 
should be with her on such occasions.' 

Hutley admitted that a certain degree of light-headedness 
was often the consequence of nervous fits. 

The General proceeded. ' As to this young man — ^thisfriend 
of yours — ^this iUchard Middlemas — did you not call him so?' 

'Not that I recollect,' answered Hartley; 'but your Excel- 
lency has hit upon his name.' 

'That is odd enough. Certainly you said something about 
Middlemas?' rq>lied General Witherington. 

' I mentionea the name of the town,' said Hartley. 

'Ay, and I caught it up as the name of the recruit. I was 
indeed occupied at the moment by my anxiety about my wife. 
But this Middlemas, since such is his name, is a wild young 
fellow, I suppose?' 

' I should do him wrong to say so, your Excellency. He 
may have had his follies like other young men ; but his con- 
duct has, so far as I know, been respectable ; but, considering 
we lived in the same house, we were not very intimate.' 
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' That is bad ; I ahould have liked him — ^that is — it would 
have been happy for him to have had a friend like you. But 
I Buppoee you studied too hatd for Imn. He would be a 
soldier, hat Is he good-lodking } ' 

'Bemarkably so,' rq>l]ed Hartley; *and has a Tory pre- 
Dossessinff manner.' 

'Is his oomplexion dark or fair)' asked the General. 

* Bather unoommonly dark,' said Hartley — ' darker, if I may 
use the freedom, than your Ezoellenoy's.' 

'Nay, then, he must be a Uadk ousel indeed 1 Does he 
understand languages)' 

' Latin and French tolerably welL' 

' Of course he cannot fence or dance)' 

'Pardon me, sir, I am no great judge; but Eichaid is 
reckoned to do both with uncommon skill.' 

'Indeed! Sum this up, and it sounds welL Handsome, 
accomplished in exercise^ moderately learned, perfectly well- 
bred, not unreasonably ^d. All this comes too high for the 
situation of a priyate sentinel. He must have a commission, 
doctor — entirely for your sake.' 

' Your Excellency is generous.' 

' It shall be so ; and I will find means to make Tom Hillary 
disgorge his plunder, unless he prefers being hanged, a fate he 
has long deserved. You cannot go back to the hospital to-day. 
You dine with us, and you know Mrs. Witherington's fears of 
infection ; but to-morrow find out your friend. Winter shall 
see him equipped with everything needful. Tom Hillary shall 
repay advances, you know; and he must be off with the first 
detachment of the recruits, in the "Middlesex" Indiaman, 
which sails from the Downs on Monday fortnight; that is, if 
you think him fit for the voyaga I daresay the poor fellow is 
sick of the Isle of Wight.' 

'Your Excellency wiU permit tiie young man to pay his 
respects to you before his departure)' 

'To what purpose, sir)' said the General, hastily and per- 
emptorily ; but instantly added, 'You are right; I diould like 
to see him. Winter shall let him know the time^ and take 
horses to fetch him hither. But he must have been out of the 
hospital for a day or two ; so the sooner you can set him at 
libcnrty the better. In the meantime, take him to your own 
lodgings, doctor; and do not let him form any intimacies with 
the officers, or any others, in this place, where he may light 
on another Hillary.' 
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Had Hartley been as well acquainted as the reader with 
the circmnstanoeB of young Middlemas's birth, he might have 
drawn deGisiye conclusions from the behaviour of General 
Witherington while his comzade was the topic of conyersation. 
But as Mr. Gray and Middlemas himself were both silent on 
the subjeoti he knew little of it but from general report> which 
his curiosity had neyer induced him to scrutinise minutely. 
Nevertheless, what he did apprehend interested him so much, 
that he resolved upon tiying a little experiment, in which he 
thought there could be no great harm. He placed on his 
finger the remarkable ring entrusted to his care by Richard 
Middlemas, and endeavourod to make it conspicuous in ap- 
proaching Mrs. Witherington, taking care, however, that this 
occurred during her husband's absence. Her eyes had no 
sooner caught a sight of the gem than they became riveted to 
it, and she begged a nearer sight of it, as strongly resembling 
one which she had given to a friend. Taking the ring from 
his finger, and placing it in her emaciated hand. Hartley 
informed her it was the property of the friend in whom he had 
just been endeavouring to interest the General. Mrs. Wither- 
ington retired in great emotion, but next day summoned 
Hartley to a private interview, the particulars of which, so far 
as are necessary to be known, shall be afterwards related. 

On the succeeding day niter these important discoveries, 
Middlemas, to his great delight, was rescued from his seclusion 
in the hospital, and transferred to his comrade's lodgings in 
the town of Ryde, of which Hartley himself was a rare inmate, 
the anxiety of Mrs. Witherington detaining him at the General's 
house long alter his medical attendance might have been 
dispensed with. 

Within two or three days a commission arrived for Richard 
Middlemas as a lieutenant in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. Winter, by his master's orders, put the wardrobe of 
the young officer on a suitable footing; while Middlemas, 
enchanted at finding himself at once emancipated from his late 
dreadful difficulties and placed under the protection of a man 
of such importance as the General, obeyed implicitly the hints 
transmitted to him by Hartley, and enforced by Winter, and 
abstained from going into public, or forming acquaintances 
with any one. Even Hartley himself he saw seldom; and, 
deep as were his obligations, he did not perhaps greatly regret 
the absence of one whose presence always affected him wiUi a 
sense of humiliation and abasement. 

XXV 6 



CHAPTER VIII 



Thb eyenii^; before he was to sail for the Downs, where the 
* Middlesex' layready to weigh anchor, the new lieutenant was 
summoned by Winter to attend him to the General's residence, 
for the purpose of being introduced to his patrm, to thank 
him at once and to bid him farewell. On the road the old 
man took the liberty of schooling his companion concerning 
the respect which he ought to pay to his master, * who was, 
though a kind and generous man as ever came from North- 
umberland, extremely rigid in punctiliously tntiMAng the 
degree of honour which was his due.' 

While they were advancing towards the house, the General 
and his wife expected their arrival with breathless anxiety. 
They were seated in a superb drawing-room, the General be- 
hind a laige chandelier, which, shad^ opposite to his ^ice, 
threw all the light to the other side of the table, so that he 
could observe any person placed there without becoming the 
subject of observation in turn. On a heap of cushions, wrapped 
in a glittering drapery of gold and sUver muslins, mingled with 
shawls, a luxury which was then a novelty in Europe, sate^ or 
rather redined, his lady, who, past the full meridian of beauty, 
retained charms enough to distinguish her as one who had 
been formerly a very fine woman, though her mind seemed 
occupied by the deepest emotion. 

'Zilia,' said her husband, 'you are unable for what you 
have undertaken ; take my advice — ^retire ; you shall know all 
and everything that passes — but retire. To what purpose 
should you cling to the idle wish of beholding for a moment a 
being whom you can never again look upon ) ' 

'Alas!' answered the lady, 'and is not your declaration 
that I shall never see him more a sufficient reason that I should 
wish to see him now — should wish to imprint on my memory 
the features and the form which I am neyer again to behold 
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we are in the body f Do not» my Riohaidy be more cruel 
than was my poor lather, even when his wrath was in its 
bittemeflB. He let me look upon my infant, and its cherub 
face dwelt witii me, and was my comfort, among the yean of 
unutterable sorrow in which my youth wore away.' 

'It is enough, Zilia: you have desired this boon; I have 
granted it, an<^ at whaterer risk, my promise shall be kept 
But think how much depends on this fatal secret — ^your rank 
and estimation in society — ^my honour interested that that 
estimation should remain uninjured. Zilia, the moment that 
the promulgation of such a secret gives prudes and scandal- 
mongers a right to treat you with scorn will be fraught with 
unutterable misery, perhaps with bloodshed and death, should 
a man dare to take up the rumour.' 

* Tou shall be obeyed, my husband,' answered ZUia, * in all 
that the frailness of nature will permit. But oh, Qod of my 
fathers, of what clay hast Thou fashioned us, poor mortals, who 
dread so much the shame which foUows sin, yet repent so little 
for the sin itself T In a minute afterwards steps were heard ; 
the door opened. Winter announced Lieutenant Middlemas, 
and the unconscious son stood before his parents. 

Witherington started inyoluntarily up, but immediately 
ccmstrained himself to assume the easy deportment with which 
a superior receiyes a dependant, and which, in his own case, 
was usually mingled with a certain degree of hauteur. The 
mother had less command of herself, ^e too sprung up, as if 
with the intention of throwing herself on the neck of her son, 
for whom she had travailed and sorrowed. But the warning 
glance of her husband arrested her, as if by magic^ and she 
remained standing, with her beautiful head and neck somewhat 
advanced, her himds clasped together, and extended forward 
in the attitude of motion, but motionless^ nevertheless, as a 
marble statue, to which the sculptor has given all the appear- 
ance of life, but cannot impart its powers. So strange a 
gesture and posture might have excited the young officer's 
surprise ; but the lady stood in the shades and he was so intent 
in looking upon his patron that he was scarce even conscious of 
Mrs. Witherington's presence. 

' I am happy in this opportunity,' said Middlemas, observ- 
ing that the Qeneral did not speak, <to return my thanks to 
O^end Witherington, to whom they never can be sufficiently 
paid.' 

The sound of his voice, though uttering words so indifferent, 
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seemed to diaaolYe the chann which kept his mother motioii- 
less. She sighed deeply, relaxed the rigidity of her postoze, 
and sunk back on the cushions from which she had started 
up. Middlemas turned a look towards her at the sound of the 
sigh and the rustling of her drapery. 

The General hastened to speak. 'My wife, Mr. MiddlemaSi 
has been unwell of late; your friend^ Mr. Hartley, might 
mention it to you — an affection of the nerres.' 

Mr. Middlemas was, of oouzse, sorry and concerned. 

' We have had diBtress in our fanuly, Mr. Middlemas, from 
the ultimate and heart-breaking consequences of which we 
have escaped by the skill of your friend, Mr. Hartley. We wiQ 
be happy if it is in our power to repay a part of our obligations 
in services to his friend and protd^df Mr. Middlemas.' 

^I am only acknowledged as hdt protdff^ then,' thought 
Richard; but he mid, 'Evexr one must envy his friend in 
having had the duBtinguished good fortune to be of use to 
General Witherington and his family.' 

'Tou have received your commission, I presume. Have 
you any particular wish or desire respecting your destinar 
tionr 

'NO) may it please your Excellency,' answered Middlemas. 
'I suppose Hartley would tell your Excellenoy my unhappy 
state— that I am an orphan, deserted by the parents who cast 
me on the wide world, an outcast about whom nobody knows 
or cares, except to desire that I should wander far enough, and 
live obscurely enough, not to disgrace them by their connexion 
with me.' 

Zilia wrung her hands as he spoke, and drew her muslin 
veil closely around her head, as if to exclude the sounds which 
excited her mental agony. 

'Mr. Hartley was not particularly communicative about 
your affidrs,' said the Genersu, 'nor do I wish to give you the 
pain of entering into them. What I desire to know is, if you 
are pleased with your destination to Madras!' 

' Perfectly, please your £xcellen(^ — anywhere, so that there 
is no chance of meeting the villain Hillary.' 

' Oh ! Hillary's services are too necessary in the purlieus of 
St. Giles's, the Lowlights of Newcastle, and such-Uke places, 
where human carrion can be picked up, to be permitted to go 
to India. However, to show you the knave has some grace, 
there are the notes of which you were robbed. You will find 
them the very same paper which you lost, except a small sum 
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which the rogue had spent^ but which a friend has made up, 
in compassion for your sufferings.' 

Richard Middlemas sunk on one knee, and kissed the hand 
which restored him to independence. 

' Pshaw ! ' said the General, ' you are a silly young man ' ; 
but he withdrew not his hand from his caresses. This was one 
of the occasions on which Dick Middlemas could be oratorical. 

'0, my more than father,' he said, 'how much greater a 
debt do I owe to you than to the unnatural parents who 
brought me into this world by their sin, and deserted me 
through their cruelty ! ' 

Zilia^ as she heard these cutting words, flung back her veil, 
raising it on both hands till it floated behind her like a mist, 
and then giving a faint groan, sunk down in a swoon. Pushing 
Middlemas from him wiUi a hasty movement, General Wither- 
ington flew to his lady's assistance, and carried her in his arms, 
as if she had been a child, into the ante-room, where an old 
servant waited with the means of restoring suspended animar 
tion, which the tmhappy husband too truly anticipated might 
be useful. These were hastily employed, and succeeded in 
calling the sufferer to lif e^ but in a state of mental emotion 
that was terrible. 

Her mind was obviously impressed by the last words which 
her son had uttered. 'Did you hear him, Richard 1' she 
exclaimed, in accents terribly loud, considering the exhausted 
state of her strength — 'did you hear the words? It was 
Heaven speaking our condemnation by the voice of our own 
child. But do not fear, my Richard, do not weep ! I will 
answer the thunder of Heaven with its own musia' 

She flew to a harpsichord which stood in the room, and, 
while the servant and master gazed on each other, as if doubt- 
ing whether her senses were about to leave her entirely, she 
wandered over the keys, producing a wilderness of harmony, 
composed of passages recalled by memory, or combined by her 
own musical talent, until at length her voice and instrument 
united in one of those magnificent hynms in which her youth 
had praised her Maker, with voice and harp, like the royal 
Hebrew who composed it The tear ebbed insensibly from the 
eyes which she turned upwards; her vocal tones, combining 
with those of the instrument, rose to a pitch of brilliancy 
seldom attained by the most distinguished performers, and 
then sunk into a dying cadence, which fell, never again to rise 
— ^for the songstress had died with her strain. 
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The honor of the distanoted husband may be oonoeivedy 
when all efforts to restore life proTed totally meffeotual. 
Servants were despatched for medical men — ^Hartley, and eyery 
other who could be found. The General precipitated himself 
into the apartment they had so lately left, and in his haste ran 
against Middlemas, who, at the sound of the music from the ad- 
joining apartment) had naturally approached nearer to the door, 
and, surprised and startled by the sort of clamour, hasty steps, 
and confused voices which ensued, had remained standing there, 
endeayouring to ascertain the cause of so much^disorder. 

The sight of the unfortunate youx^ man wakened the 
General's stormy passions to frensy. He seemed to recognise 
his son only as the cause of his wife's death. He seised him by 
the collar, and shook him yiolently as he dragged him into the 
chamber of mortality. 

'Gome hither,' he said, 'thou for whom a life of lowest 
obscurity was too mean a f ate— ^come hither, and look on the 
parents whom thou hast so much envied — whom thou hast so 
often cursed. Look at that pale emaciated form, a figure of 
wax, rather than flesh and blood : that is thy motiier — ^that is 
the unhappy ZUia Mon9ada, to wh<xn thy birth was the source 
of shame and misery, and to whom thy ill-omened presence has 
now brought death itself. And behold me' — ^he pushed the 
lad from him, and stood up erect, looking wellni^ in gesture 
and figure the apostate spirit he described — 'behold me,' he 
said — ' see you not my hair streaming with sulphur, my brow 
scathed with lightning ? I am the Aroh-Fiend — ^I am the father 
whom you seek — I am the acouxsed Richard Tresham, the 
seducer of Zilia, and the father of her murderer 1 ' 

Hartley entered while this horrid scene was passing. All 
attention to the deceased, he instantly saw, would be thrown 
away; and understanding, partly from Winter, partly from the 
tenor of the General's fnmtic discourse, the nature of the dis- 
closure which had occurred, he hastened to put an end, if 
possible, to the frightful and scandalous scene which had taken 
place. Aware how delicately the General felt <m the subject 
of reputation, he assailed him with remonstrances on such con- 
dvLot, in presence of so many witnesses. But the mind had 
ceased to answer to that once powerful key-note. 

' I care not if the whole world hear my sin and my punish- 
ment)' said Witherington. ' It shall not be again said of me that 
I fear shame more than I repent sin. I f eajred shame only for 
Zilia, and Zilia is dead.' 
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*But her memory, General — spare the memoxy of your wife, 
in which the character of your children is inyolved.' 

' I have no children,' said the desperate and yident man. 
' My Reuben is gone to Heaven, to prepare a lodging for the 
angel who has now escaped from earth in a flood of hannony, 
which can only be equalled where she is gone. The other two 
cherubs will not surviye their mother. I shall be, nay, I already 
feel myself, a childless man.' 

'Yet I am your son,' replied Middlemas, in a tone sorrowful, 
but at the same time tinged with sullen resentment — ' your son 
by your wedded wife. Pale as she lies there, I call upon you 
both to acknowledge my rights, and all who are present to bear 
witness to them.' 

* Wretch ! ' exdaimed the maniac father, ' canst thou think 
of thine own sordid rights in the midst of death and frenzy 1 
My son ! Thou art the fiend who hast occasioned my wretched- 
ness in this world, and who will share my eternal misery in 
the next. Hence from my sight, and my curse go with 
thee!' 

His eyes fixed on the ground, his arms folded on his breast^ 
the haughty and dogged spirit of Middlemas yet seemed to 
meditate reply. But Hartley, Winter, and other bystanders 
interfered, and forced him fit)m the apartment. As they en- 
deayoured to remonstrate with him, he twisted himself out of 
their grasp, ran to the stables, and seizing the first saddled 
horse that he found, out of many that had been in haste got 
ready to seek for assistance, he threw himself on its back and 
rode furiously off. Hartley was about to mount and follow 
him; but Winter and the other domestics threw themseWes 
around him, and implored him not to desert their unfortunate 
master at a time when the influence which he had acquired 
over him might be the only restraint on the yiolence of his 
passions. 

'He had a oot^ d« 9oleU in India,' whispered Winter, 'and 
is capable of anything in his fits. These cowards cannot con- 
trol him, and I am old and feeble.' 

Satisfied that General Witherington was a greater object 
of compassion than Middlemas, whom besides he had no hope 
of overtaking, and who he believed was safe in his own keep- 
ing, however violent might be his present emotions, Hartley re- 
turned where the greater emeigency demanded his immediate 
care. 

He found the unfortunate general ccNitending with the 
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domestioa, who endeayouzed to prevent his making his way to 
the apartment where his children slept^ and exclaiming furiousl j^ 
* Rejoioey my treasures — ^rejoice 1 He has fled who would pro- 
claim your father's crime and your mother's dishonour i He 
has fled, neyer to return, whose life has been the death of one 
parent and the ruin of another ! Courage, my children, your 
father is with you — ^he will make his way to you through a 
hundred obstacles 1 ' 

The domestics, intimidated and undecided, were giving way 
to him, when Adam Hartley approached, and, placing himself 
before the imhappy man, fixed his eye firmly on the Qeneral's, 
while he said in a low but stem voice — * Madman, would you 
kill your children 1 ' 

The General seemed staggered in his resolution, but still 
attempted to rush past him. But Hartley, seising him by the 
collar of his coat on each side, ' Tou are my prisoner,' he said ; 
' I oonmiand you to follow me.' 

^ Ha ! prisoner, and for high treason? Dog, thou hast met 
thy death 1 ' 

The distracted man drew a poniard from his bosom, and 
Hartley's strength and resolution might not perhaps have saved 
his life, had not Winter mastered the General's right hand, and 
contrived to disarm him. 

* I am your prisoner, then,' he said ; ' use me civilly — and 
let me see my wife and children.' 

'You shall see them to-mozrow,' said Hartley; 'follow us 
instantly, and without the least resistance.' 

General Witherington followed like a child, with the air of 
one who is suffering for a cause in which he glories. 

' I am not ashamed of my principles,' he said — ' I am willing 
to die for my king.' 

Without exciting his frensy, by contradicting the fantastic 
idea which occupied his imagination. Hartley continued to 
maintain over his patient the ascendency he had acquired. 
He caused him to be led to his apartment, and beheld him 
suffer himself to be put to bed. Administering then a strong 
composing-draught, and causing a servant to sleep in the room, 
he watched the unfortunate man till dawn of morning. 

General Witherington awoke in his full senses, and appar- 
ently conscious of his real situation, which he testified by low 
groans, sobs, and tears. When Hartley drew near his bedside 
he knew him perfectly, and said, ' Do not fear me — ^the fit is 
over; leave me now, and see after yonder unfortunate. Let 
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him leave Britain aa Boon aa poadble, and go where hia late 
oaUs him, and where we can never meet mora. Winter knows 
my ways, and will take oare of me.' 

Winter gave the same adyioe. 'I can answer,' he said, 'for 
my master^s security at present ; bnt in Heaven's name, prevent 
his ever meeting again with that obdurate young man ! ' 
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CHAPTER IX 

Well, then, the world's mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Whin Adam Hartley arrived at his lodgings in the sweet litde 
town of Ryde, his first inquiries were after his comrade. He had 
arrived last night late, man and horse all in a foam. He made 
no reply to any questions about supper or the like, but, snatch- 
ing a candle, ran upstairs into his apartment, and shut and 
double-locked the door. The servants only supposed that, 
being something intoxicated, he had ridden hard, and was 
unwilling to expose himself. 

Hartley went to the door of his chamber, not without some 
apprehensions ; and after knocking and calling more than once, 
received at length the welcome return, ' Who is there % ' 

On Hartley announcing himself, the door opened, and 
Middlemas appeared, well dressed, and with, his hair arranged 
and powdered ; although, from liie appeanmce of the bed, it 
had not been slept in on the preceding night, and Richard's 
countenance, haggard and ghastly, seemed to bear witness to 
the same fact. It was, however, with an affectation of indiffor- 
ence that he spoke. 

' I congratulate you on your improvement in worldly know- 
ledge, Adam. It is just the time to desert the poor heir, and 
stick by him that is in immediate possession of the wealth.' 

'I staid last night at General Witherington's,' answered 
Hartley, 'because he is extremely ill.' 

* Tell him to repent of his sins, then,' said Richard. * Old 
Gray used to say, a doctor had as good a title to give ghostly 
advice as a parson. Do you remember Doctor Dulbeny, the 
minister, calling him an interloper 1 Ha ! ha 1 ha ! ' 

' I am surprised at this style of language from one in your 
circumstances.' 

'Why, ay,' said Middlemas, with a bitter smile, 'it would 
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be difficult to moet men to keep up their spirits, after gaining 
and losing father, mother, and a good inheritance, all in the 
same day. But I had always a turn for phUosophy.' 

' I really do not understand you, Mr. Middlemas.' 

'Why, I found my parents yesterday, did I not? ' answered 
the young man. 'My mother, as you know, had waited but 
that moment to die^ and my father to become distracted; and 
I conclude both were contrived purposely to cheat me of my 
inheritance, as he has taken up such a prejudice against me.' 

'Inheritance!' repeated Hartley, bewUdered by Richard's 
calmness, and half suspecting that the insanity oi the father 
was hereditary in the family. 'In Heaven's name, recollect 
yourself, and get rid of these hallucinations. What inheritance 
are you dreaming of 9 ' 

' That of my mother, to be sure, who must have inherited 
old Mon9ada's wealth ; and to whom should it descend, save to 
her children f I am tiie eldest of them — ^that fact cannot be 
denied.' 

'But consider, Bichard — ^recollect yourself.' 

' I do,' said Richard ; 'and, what tiienr 

' Then you cannot but remember,' said Hartley, ' that, unless 
there was a will in your favour, your birth prevents you from 
inheriting.' 

'You are mistaken, sir: I am legitimate. Yonder sickly 
brats whom you rescued from the grave are not more legitimate 
than I am. Yes, our parents could not allow the air of 
Heaven to breathe on them ; me they committed to the winds 
and the waves. I am nevertheless their lawful child, as 
well as their puling offspring of advanced age and decayed 
health. I saw them, Adam : Winter showed the nursery to me 
while they were gathering courage to receive me in the drawing- 
room. There they lay, die children of predilection, the riches 
of the East expended that they might sleep soft and wake in 
magnificence. I, the eldest brother — the heir — ^I stood beside 
their bed in the borrowed dress which I had so lately ex- 
changed for the rags of an hospital. Their couches breathed 
the richest perfumes, while I was reeking from a pest-house ; 
and I — I repeat it — ^the heir, the produce oi their earliest and 
best love, was thus treated. No wonder that my look was that 
of a basilisk.' 

'You speak as if you were possessed with an evil spirit,' said 
Hartley ; ' or else you labcur under a strange delusion.' 

'You think those only are legally married over whom a 
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drowsy paraon has read the oeremonj from adogVeared prayer- 
bookt It may be so in your English law; but SooUand makes 
Love himself the priest. A tow betwixt a fond couple, the 
blue beayen alone witnessing, will protect a confiding girl 
against the perjury of a fickle swain, as much as if a dean had 
peiformed the rites in the loftiest cathedral in England. Nay, 
more ; if the child of love be acknowledged by tixe father at 
the time when he is baptised, if he present the mother to 
strangers of respectability as his wife, the laws of Scotland will 
not aUow him to retract the justice which has, in these actions, 
been done to the female whom he has wronged, or the ofEspring 
of their mutual Iotc. This General Tresham, or Witherington, 
treated my unhappy mother as his wife before Qray and o^^ers, 
quartered her as such in the family of a respectable man, gave 
her the same name by which he himself chose to pass for the 
time. He presented me to the priest as his lawful o&pring; 
and the law of Scotland, boneyolent to the helpless child, wUl 
not allow him now to disown what he so formally admitted. 
I know my rights, and am determined to daim them.' 

'Tou do not then intend to go on board the *' Middlesex " Y 
Think a little. You will lose your voyage and your commission.' 

* I will save my birthright^' answered Middlemas. * When 
I thought of going to India, I knew not my parents, or how to 
make good the rights which I had through them. That riddle 
is solved. I am entitled to at least a thM of Monfada's estate, 
which, by Winter's account, is considerable. But for you, and 
your mode of treating the small-pox, I should have had the 
whole. Little did I think, when old Gray was likely to have 
his wig pulled off for putting out fires, throwing open win- 
dows, and exploding whidcy and water, that the new system 
of treating the smaJl-pox was to cost me so many thousand 
pounds.' 

'You are determined, then,' said Hartley, 'cm this wild 
courser 

* I know my rights, and am determined to make them avail- 
able^' answered the obstinate youth. 

*Mr. Richard Middlemasi I am sorry for you.' 
' Mr. Adam Hartley, I beg to know why I am honoured by 
your sorrow.' 

* I pity you,' answered Hartley, ' both for the obstinacy of 
selfishness which can think of wealth after the scene you saw 
last nighti and for the idle vision which leads you to believe 
that you can obtain possession of if 
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'Selfish!' cried Middlenuus; 'why, I am a dutifal aon, 
lahoQiing to dear the memory of a calumniated mother. And 
am I a Tisionary f Why, it waa to this hope that I awakened 
when old Mon^iMla's letter to Gray, devoting me to perpetual 
ohecurity, first roused me to a sense of my situation, and dis- 
pelled the dreams of my childhood. Do you think that I would 
eyer have submitted to the drudgery which I shared with you, 
but that, by doing so, I kept in yiew the only tiaces of these 
unnatural parents, by means of which I proposed to introduce 
myself to Uieir notice, and, if necessary, enforce the rights of 
a intimate child 1 The silence and death of Mon9ada broke 
my plans, and it was then only I reconciled myself to the 
thoughts of India.' 

'Tou were yery young to haye known so much of the Soot^ 
tish law, at the time when we were first acquainted,' said 
Hartley. ' But I can guess your instructor.' 

'No less authority than Tom Hillary's,' replied Middlemas. 
' His good counsel on that head is a reason why I do not now 
prosecute him to the gallows.' 

'I judged as much,' replied Hartley; 'for I heard him, 
before I left Middlemas, debating the point with Mr. Lawf ord ; 
and I recollect perfectly that he stated the law to be such as 
you now lay down.' 

'And what said Lawf ord in answer?' demanded Middlemas. 

' He admitted,' replied Hartley, ' that, in circumstances where 
the case was doubtful, such presumptions of legitimacy might 
be admitted. But he said they were liable to be controlled by 
positiye and precise testimony, as, for instance, the eyidenoe of 
the mother declaring the illegitimacy of the child.' 

' But there can exist none such in my case,' said Middlemas 
hastily, and with marks of alarm. 

'I will not deceiye you, Mr. Middlemas, though I fear I 
cannot help giying you pain. I had yesterday a long con- 
ference with your mother, Mrs. Witherington, in which she 
acknowledged you as her son, but a son bom before marriage. 
Tins express declaration will, therefore, put an end to the sup- 
positions on which you ground your hopes. If you please, you 
may hear the contents of her declaration, which I haye in her 
own handwriting.' 

'Confusion 1 is the cup to be for eyer dashed from my lipsf 
muttered Richard ; but recoyering his composure by exertion 
of the self-command of which he possessed so large a portion, 
he desired Hartley to proceed with his communication. Hartley 
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Qanatiye is addressed to me. It is my wamnt for 

of a large som of money; it ooooems the rights of third parties, 

and I cannot part with it.' 

'Surelv-Hsurely it were better to deliyer it into my hands, 
were it but to weep oyer it^' answered Middlemas. 'My 
fortune, Hartley, has been very crueL Tou see that my 
parents purposed to haye made me their undoubted heir; yet 
their purpose was disappointed by accident. And now my 
mother comes with well-intended fondness, and, while she means 
to adyanoe my fortune, furnishes eyidenoe to destroy it. Come 
— come. Hartley, you must be conscious that my mother wrote 
tiiose details entirely for my information. I am the rightful 
owner, and insist on haying them.' 

'I am Sony I must insist on refusing your demand,' 
answered Hartley, putting the papers in Mi pocket. 'You 
ought to consider that, if this communication has destroyed the 
idle and groundless hopes which you haye indulged in, it has, 
at the same time, more than trebled your capital ; and that if 
there are some hundreds or thousands in the world richer than 
yourself, there are many millions not half so well proyided. 
Set a braye spirit, then, against your fortune, and do not doubt 
your success in life.' 

His words seemed to sink into the gloomy mind of Middle- 
mas. He stood silent for a m(»nent, and then answered with 
a reluctant and insinuating yoioe — 

'My dear Hartley, we haye long been companions; you can 
haye neither pleasure nor interest in ruining my hopes — ^you 
may find some in forwarding them. Monfada's fortune will 
enable me to allow fiye thousand pounds to the friend who 
should aid me in my difficulties.' 

' Good morning to you, Mr. Middlemas,' said Hartley, endear 
youring to withdraw. 

' One moment— one moment,' said Middlemas, holding his 
friend by the button at the same time, 'I meant to say ten 
thousana — and — and — ^many whomsoeyer you like — ^I will not 
be your hinderance.' 

'You are a yiUain ! ' said Hartley, breaking from him, 'and 
I always thought you so.' 

'And you,' answered Middlemas, 'are a fool, and I neyer 
thought you better. Off he goes. Let him — ^the game has 
been played and lost. I must hedge my bets : India must be 
my back-play.' 

All was in readiness for his departure. A small yeasel and 
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a favcmrixig gale conveyed him and seTend other military 
gentlemen to the Downs, where the Indiaman which wag to 
transport them from Europe lay ready for their reception. 

His first feelings were soffieiently disconsolate. Bat aocus-, 
tomed from his infancy to ckmceal his internal thoughts, hei 
appeared in the course of a week the gayest and best-bred 
passenger who ever dared the long and weary space betwixt 
Old England and her Indian possessions. At Madras, where 
the sociable feelings of the resident inhabitants give ready way 
to enthusiasm in behalf of any stranger of agreeable quaJitiee, 
he experienced that warm hospitality which distinguishes the 
Britieii character in the East. 

Middlemas was well recexred in company, and in the way 
of becoming an indispensable guest at every entertainment in 
tiie place, when the vessel on board of whicdi Hartley acted as 
Burgaon's mate arrived at the same settlement. The latter 
would not, from his situation, have been entitled to expect 
much civility and attention ; but this disadvantage was xnade 
up by his possessing the most powerful introductions from 
General Witherington, and from other persons of weight in 
Leadenhall Street, the General's friends, to the principal 
inhabitants in the settlement. He found himself once more, 
therefore^ moving in the same sphere with Middlemas, and 
under the alternative of living with him on decent and distant 
terms, or of breaking off with him altogether. 

The first of these courses might perhaps have been the 
wisest; but the other was most congenial to the blunt and 
plain diameter of Hartley, who saw neither propriety nor com- 
fort in maintaining a show of friendly intercourse, to conceal 
hate, contempt, and mutual dislike. 

The circle at Fort St. George was much more restricted 
at that time than it has been since. The coldness of the 
young men did not escape notice. It transpired that they 
had been once intimates and f ellowHstudents ; yet it was now 
found that they hesitated at accepting invitations to the same 
parties. Rumour assigned many different and incompatible 
reasons for this deadly breach, to which Hartley gave no 
attention whatever, while. Lieutenant Middlemas took care to 
countenance those which represented the cause of the quarrel 
most favourably to himself. 

'A little bit of rivalry had taken place,' he said, when 
pressed by gentlemen for an explanation ; * he had only had 
the good luck to get further in the good graces of a fair lady 
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than hk friend Hartley, who had made a quarrel of it^ as they 
saw. He thought it very silly to keep up spleen, at such a 
distance of time and space. He was sozry, more for the sake 
of the strangeness of the appearance of the thing than any- 
thing else, although hia ^end had really some yeiy good 
points about him.' 

While these whispers were working their effect in society, 
they did not prevent Hartley from receiTing the most flatter- 
ing assurances of encouragement and official promotion frcnn 
the Madras goyemment as opportunity should arise. Soon 
after, it was intimated to him that a medical appointment of 
a lucrative nature in a remote settlement was conferred on 
him, which removed him for some time from Madras and its 
neighbourhood. 

Hartley accordingly sailed on his distant expedition ; and it 
was observed that after his departure the character of Middle- 
mas, as if some check had been removed, began to display 
itself in disagreeable colours. It was noticed that this young 
man, whose manners were so agreeable and so courteous auring 
the first months after his arrival in India, began now to show 
symptoms of a haughty and overbearing spirit. He had 
adopted, for reasons wMch the reader may conjecture, but 
which appeared to be mere whim at Fort St. Geoxge, the name 
of Treshun in addition to that by which he had hidierto been 
distinguished, and in this he persisted with an obstinacy which 
belonged more to the pride than the craft of his character. 
The Ueut6nantHX>lonel of the regiment, an old cross-tempered 
martinet) did not choose to indulge the captain (such was now 
the rank of Middlemas) in this humour. 

'He knew no officer,' he said, 'by any name save that which 
he bore in his commission,' and he Middlemas'd the captain on 
all occasions. 

One fatal evening, the captain was so much provoked as to 
intimate peremptorily 'that he knew his own name best' 

'Why, Captain Middlonas,' replied the colonel, 'it is not 
every child that knows its own father, so how can every man 
be so sure of his own namef 

The bow was drawn at a venture, but the shaft found the 
rent in the armour and stung deeply. In spite of all the 
interposition which could be attempted, Middlemas insisted on 
challenging the colonel, who could be persuaded to no apology. 

' If Captain Middlemas,' he said, ' tliought the cap fitted, he 
was welcome to wear it.' 
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The zesolt was a meetings in which, after the parties had 
exchanged shots, the seoonds tendered their mediation. It 
was rejected hy Middlemas, who at the second fire had the 
misfortune to kill his commanding officer. 4n consequence, he 
was obliged to fly from the British settlements; for, being 
universallj blamed for having pushed the quarrel to extremity, 
there was little doubt that the whole severity of military 
discipline would be exercised upcm the delinquent. Middlemas, 
therefore, vanished from Fort St. George^ and, though the affidr 
had made much noise at the time, was soon no longer talked 
of. It was understood, in general, that he had gone to seek 
that fortune at the court of oom» native prince wldch he could 
no longer hope for in the British settlements. 



CHAPTER X 

Thbbb yean paaaed away after the fatal renocmnter mentioiied 
in the last chapter, and Doctor Hartley, returning from his 
appointed mission, which was only temporaiy, received encour- 
agement to settle in Madras in a medical capacity ; and, upon 
having done so^ soon had reason to think he had chosen a une 
in which he might rise to wealth and reputation* His practice 
was not confined to his countiymen, but much sought after 
among the natives, who» whatever may be their prejudices 
against the Europeans in other respecta, universally esteem 
their superior powers in the medical profession. This lucrative 
branch of practice rendered it necessary that Hartley should 
make the Oriental languages his study, in order to hold com- 
munication with his patients without the intervention of an 
interpreter. He had enough of opportunities to practise as a 
linguist^ for, in aoknowled^ent^ as he used jocuhiTly to say, 
of the large fees of the wealthy Modemah and Hindoos, he 
attended the poor of all nations gratis, whenever he was called 
upon. 

It so chanced, that one evening he was hastily summoned, 
by a message from the Secretary of the Government^ to attend 
a patient of consequence. * Yet he is, after all, only a fakir,' 
said the message. 'You will find him at the tomb of Cara 
Eazi, the Mohi^miedan saint and doctor, about one coss from 
the fort Inquire for him by the name of Barak el HadgL 
Such a patient promises no fees ; but we know how little you 
care about the pagodas, and, besides, the Government is your 
paymaster on this occasion.' 

'That is the last matter to be thought on,' said Hartley, 
and instantly repaired in his palanquin to the place pointed 
out to him. 

The tomb of the owUah, or Mohammedan saint, Cara Rasi, was 
a place held in much reverence by every good Mussulman. It 
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was ntoftted in the centie of a grove of mangos and tamarind- 
treee, and yrsa built of red stone, having three domes, and 
minaiets at every oomer. There was a court in front, as usual, 
around whioh were cells constructed for the accommodation of 
the fakirs who visited the tomb from motives of devotion, and 
made a longer or shorter residence there as they thought 
proper, subsisting upon the alms which the faithful never fail 
to bestow on them in exchange for the benefit of their prayers. 
These devotees were engaged day and night in reading verses 
of the Koran before the tomb, which was constructed of white 
marble, inscribed with sentences from the book of the Prophet, 
and with the various titles conferred by the Koran upon the 
Supreme Being. Such a sepulchre, of which there are many, 
is, with its appendages and attendants, respected diuring wars 
and revolutions, and no less by Feringis (Franks, that is) and 
Hindoce than by Mohammedans themselves. The fakirs, in 
return, act as spies for all parties, and are often employed in 
secret missions of importance. 

Oomplyiug with tl^ Mohammedan custom, our friend Hartley 
laid aside his shoes at the gates of the holy precincts, and 
avoiding to give offence by approaching near to the tomb, he 
went up to the principal mouUahy or priest, who was distin- 
guishable by the length of his beard axid the sise of the large 
wooden beads, with which the Mohammedans, like the Catholics, 
keep register of their prayers. 8uoh a person, venerable by his 
age, sanctity of character, and his real or supposed contempt of 
worldly pursuits and enjoyments, is regarded as the head of an 
establishment of this kind. 

The moullah is permitted by his situation to be more com- 
municative with steangers than his younger brethren, who in 
the present instance remained with their eyes fixed on the 
Koran, muttering their redtations without noticing the Euro- 
pean, or attending to what he said, as he inquired at thdr 
superior for Barak el HadgL 

The moullah was seated on the earth, from which he did not 
arise, or show any mark of reverence ; nor did he interrupt the 
tale of his beads, which he continued to count assiduously 
while Hartley was speaking. When he finished, the old man 
raised his eyes, and looking at him with an air of distraction, 
as if he was endeavouring to recollect what he had been saying, 
he at length pointed to one of the cells, and resumed his 
devotions like one who felt impatient of whatever withdrew his 
attention from his sacred duties, were it but for an instant. 
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HarUej entered the cell indicated, with the usoal salutation 
of ' Salam alaikvm,' His patient lay on a little carpet in a 
comer of the small whitewashed celL He was a man of about 
forty, dressed in the black robe of his order, very much torn 
and patched. He wore a high, conical cap of Tartarian f elt^ 
and had round his neck the string of black beads belonging to 
his order. His eyes and posture indicated suffering, which he 
was enduring with stoical patience. 

'Salam alaikumt' said Hartley; 'you are in pain, my 
father)' a title which he gave rather to the profession than 
to the years of the person he addressed. 

* SaikinialaiUBumbema$ahartem^' 9^^ 'Well 

is it for you that you have suffered patiently. The Book saith, 
such shall be the greeting of the angels to those who enter 
paradise.' 

The conversation being thus opened, the physician proceeded 
to inquire into the complaints of the patient^ and to prescribe 
what he thought advisable. Having done this, he was about 
to retire, when, to his great surprise, the &kir tendered him a 
ring of some viJue. 

' The wise,' said Hartley, declining the presenti and at the 
same time paying a suitable compliment to the ibkir's cap and 
robe-— 'the wise of every country are brethren. My left hand 
takes no guerdon of my right.' 

'AFeringi can then refuse gold 1 ' said the fakir. 'Ithonght 
they took it from every hand, whether pure as that of an houri 
or leprous like Gehasi's, even as the hungry dog recketh not 
whether the flesh he eateth be of the cunel of the prophet 
Saleth or of the ass of Degial, on whose head be curses 1 ' 

'The Book savs,' replied Hartley, 'that it is Allah who 
closes and who enlarges the heart. Erank and Mussulman are 
all alike moulded by His pleasure.' 

'My brother hath spcdcen wisely,' answered the patient. 
' Welcome the disease, if it bring thee acquainted with a wise 
physician. For what saith the poet — "It is well to have fallen 
to the earth, if while grovelling there thou shalt discover a 
diamond")' 

The physician made repeated visits to his patient, and con- 
tinued to do so even after the health of El Hadgi was entirely 
restored. He had no difficulty in discerning in him one of 
those secret agents frequently employed by Aaatic sovereigns. 
His intelligence, his learning, above aU, his versatility and 
f reed<ttn from prejudices of every kind, left no doubt of Barak's 
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poBseniDg iha neoeMaiy qualifloationB for oondaofcuig such 
delioate negotiatioiis ; while his grayity of habit and ptSteaeaaa 
oould not prevent bifl features from expressing occasionally 
a perception of humour, not usually seen in devotees of his 
class. 

Bazak el Hadgi talked often, amidst their private conversa- 
tionsy of the power and dignity of the Nawaub of Mysore ; and 
Hartley had little doubt that he came from the court of Hyder 
Ali on some secret mission, perhaps for achieving a more solid 
peace betwixt that able ana sagacious prince and the East 
India Company's €k>venunent, that which existed for the time 
being regarded on both parts as little more than a hollow and 
insincere truce. He told many stories to the advantage of this 
prince, who certainly was one of the wisest that Hindostan 
could boast^ and, amidst great crimes, perpetrated to gratify 
his ambition, displayed many instances of princely generosity, 
and, what was a little more surprising^ of even-handed justice. 

On one occasion, shortly before Barak el Hadgi left Madras, 
he visited the doctor, and partook of his sherbet, which he 
preferred to his own, perhaps because a few glasses of mm or 
brandy were usually added to enrich the compound. It might be 
owing to repeated applications to the jar which contained this 
generous fluid, that the pilgrim became more than usually 
frank in his communications, and, not contented with praising 
his Nawaub with the most hyperbolic eloqu^ioe^ he began 
to insinuate the influence which he himself enjoyed with the 
Invincible, the Lord and Shield of the Faith of the Prophet 

'Brother of my soul,' he said, 'do but think if thou needest 
aught that the all-pow«iul Hyder Ali Khan Bahauder can give ; 
and then use not ^e intercession of those who dwell in palaces, 
and wear jewels in their turbans, but seek the cell of thy 
brother at the great city, which is Seringapatam. And the 
poor fakir, in his torn dodc, shall better advance thy suit with 
the Nawaub ' — ^f or Hyder did not assume the title of Sultaun — 
'than they who sit upon seats of honour in the divan«' 

With these and sundry other expressions of regard, he ex- 
horted Hartley to come into the Mysore^ and look upon the 
face of the great prince, whose glance inspired wisdom and 
whose nod ccmf erred wealth, so that folly or poverty could not 
appear before him. He offered at the same time to requite the 
kindness which Hartley had evinced to him, by showing him 
whatever was worthy the attention of a sage in the land of 
Mysore* 
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Hartley was not reluctant to piomiae to undertake the 
proposed journey, if the oontinuanoe of good understanding 
betwixt their governments should render it praotioabloi and in 
reality looked forward to the possibility of such an event with 
a good deal of interest. The friends parted with mutual good 
wishes, after exchanging, in the Oriental fashion, such gifts as 
became sages, to whom knowledge was to be supposed dearer 
than wealth. Barak el £bdgi presented Hartley with a small 
quantity of the balsam of Mecca, very hard to be procured in 
an unadulterated form, and gave him at the same time a pass- 
port in a peculiar character, which he assured him would be 
respected by every officer of the Nawaub, should his friend be 
disposed to accomplish his visit to the Mysore. ' The head of 
him who should disrespect this safe-ccmduct,' he said, ' shall not 
be more safe than that of the barleyHBrfadk which the reaper has 
giBsped in his hand.' 

Hartley requited these dviUties by the present of a few 
medicines little used in the East, but such as he thought 
might, with suitable directions, be safely entrusted to a man 
so intelligent as his Modem friend. 

It was several months after Barak had returned to the in- 
terior of India that Hartley was astonished by an unexpected 
rencounter. 

The ships from Europe had but lately arrived, and had 
brought over their usual cargo of boys longing to be com- 
manders, and young women without any purpose of being 
married, but whom a pious duty to some brother, some uncle, 
or other male relative, brought to India to keep his house, 
until they should find themselves unexpectedly in one of their 
own. Doctor Hartley happened to attend a public breakfast 
given on this occasion by a gentleman high in the service. The 
roof of his friend had been recently enriched by a consignment 
of three nieces, whom the old gentleman, justly attached to his 
quiet hookah, and, it was said, to a pretty girl of colour, desired 
to offer to the public, that he might have the fairest chance to 
get rid of his new guests as soon as possible. Hartlev, who was 
thought a fish worth castii^ a fly for, was contemplating this 
fair investment with very little interest, when he heard one of 
the company say to anotiier in a low voice — 

'Angels and ministers 1 there is our old acquaintance, the 
Queen of Sheba, returned upon our hands like unsaleable 
goods.' 

Hartley looked in the same direction with the two who were 
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Bpeakingy and his eye was caught by a Seminunifl-looking person, 
cdf unusual stature and amplitudsi arrayed in a sort of riding- 
habity but so formed, and so looped and gaUooned with laoe, as 
made it resemble the upper tunio of a native chief. Her robe 
"was composed of crimson silk, rich with flowers of gold. She 
wore wide trowsers of light blue silk, a fine scarlet shawl around 
her waist, in which was stuck a ereese, with a richly ornamented 
handle. Her throat and arms were loaded with chains and 
bracelets, and her turban, formed of a shawl similar to that 
worn arcnmd her waist> was decorated by a magnificent aigrette, 
from which a blue ostrich plume flowed in one direction and a 
red one in another. The brow, of European complexion, on 
which this tiara rested, was too lofty for beauty, but seemed 
made for command ; the aquiline nose retained its form, but 
the cheeks were a Uttle sunken, and the complexion so Tciy 
brilliant as to give strong eyidence that the whole countenance 
had undergone a thorough repair since the lady had left her 
couch. A black female slave, richly dressed, stood behind her 
with a chowry, or cow's tail, having a silver handle, which she 
used to keep off the flies. From the mode in which she was 
addressed by those who spoke to her, this lady appeared a 
person of too much impcnrtance to be af&onted or neglected, 
and yet one with whom none desired further communication 
than the occasion seemed in propriety to demand. 

She did not, however, stand in need of attention. The 
well-known captain of an East Indian vessel lately arrived from 
Britain was sedulously polite to her; and two or three gentle- 
men, whom Hartley knew to be engaged in trade, tended upon 
her as they would have done upon the safety of a rich aigosy. 

'For Heaven's sake, what is that for a ZenobiaT said 
Hartley to the gentleman whose whisper had first attracted his 
attention to this lofty dame. 

'Is it possible you do not know the Queen of Shebal' said 
the person of whom he inquired, no way loth to communicate 
the information demanded. * Tou must know, then, that she 
is the daughter ci a Scotch emigrant, who lived and died at 
Pondicheny, a sergeant in Lally's regiment. She managed to 
many a partisan officer named Montreville, a Swiss or french- 
man, I cannot tell which. After the surrender of Pondicherry, 
this hero and heroine-—— But hey — ^what the devil are you 
thinking oft If you stare at her tiiat way you will make a 
scene ; for she wUl think nothing of scolding you across the 
table.' 
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But» without attending to his friend's remonBtninoeB, Hartley 
bolted from the table at which he aat^ and made hia way, with 
something leas than the deoomm which the rules of sooietj 
enjoin, towards the place where the lady in question was 
seated. 

* The doctor is surely mad thia morning ' said his friend 

Major Mercer to old Quartennaster Oalder. 

Indeed, Hartley was not perhaps strictly in his senses ; for, 
looking at the Queen of Sheba as he listened to Major Meroer, 
his eye fell on a light female form beside her, so placed as if 
she desired to be eclipsed by the bidky fonn and flowing robes 
we have described, and to his extreme astonishment he recog- 
nised the friend of his childhood, the love of his youth — ^Menie 
Qray herself I 

To see her in India was in itself aatonishing. To see her 
apparently under such strange patronage greatly increased 
biis surprise. To make his way to her and address her seemed 
the natural and direct mode of satisfying the feelings which 
her appearance excited. 

His impetuosity was, however, checked when, adyancing 
close upon Miss Gray and her companion, he observed that the 
former, though she looked at him, exhibited not the slightest 
token of recognition, unless he could interpret as such that 
she slightly touched her upper lip with her forefinger, which, if 
it happened otherwise than by mere accident, might be ocm- 
strued to mean, ' Do not speak to me just now.' 

Hartley, adopting such an interpretation, stood stock still, 
blushing deeply ; for he was aware that he nuide for the moment 
but a sOly figure. He was the rather convinced of this when, 
with a voice which in the force of its accents corresponded with 
her commanding air, Mrs. MontrevOle addressed him in English, 
which savoured slightly of a Swiss pataU — 'Tou haave come to 
us very fast^ sir, to say nothing at all. Are you sure you did 
not get your tongue stolen by de way f ' 

^ I thought I had seen an old friend in that lady, madam,' 
stammered Hartley, 'but it seenm I am mistaken.* 

'The good people do tell me that you are one Doctors 
Hartley, sir. Now, my friend and I do not know Doctors 
Hartley at all.' 

* I have not the presumption to pretend to your acquaintance, 
madam, but him ' 

Here Menie repeated the sign in such a manner that, 
though it was only momentary. Hartley could not misunder- 
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stand ita puipofle ; he therefore ohanged the end of his sentence, 
and added, 'Bat I hare only to make my bow, and ask pardon 
for my mistake.' 

He retired back aocordingly among the company, unable to 
quit the room, and inquiring at those whom he considered as 
the best newsmongers for such infonooation as — ' Who is that 
stately-locking woman, Mr. Butler T 
'On, the Queen of Sheba, to be sure.' 
'And who is that pretty girl who sits beside her?' 
' Or rather behind her,' answered Butler, a military chaplain. 
'Faith, I cannot say. Pretty did you call herf turning his 
opera-glass that way. 'Tes, faith, she is pretty — very pretty. 
Gieul, die shoots her glances as smartly from behind tiie old 
pile yonder as Teucer from behind Ajax Telamon's shield.' 
'But who is she, can you tell mef ' 

'Some fair-skinned speculation of old Montreville's, I sup- 
pose, that she has got either to toady herself or take in some 
of her black friends with. Is it possible you have never heard 
of old Mother MontieTille t ' 

'You know I have been so long absent from Madras * 

'Well,' continued Butler, 'this lady is the widow of a Swiss 
officer in the French service, who, after the surrender of 
Pondicherry, went off into the interior, and commenced soldier 
on his own account. He got possession of a fort» under pre- 
tence of keeping it for some simple rajah or other ; assembled 
around him a parcel of desperate vagabonds, of every colour in 
the rainbow; occupied a considerable territory, of which he 
raised the duties in his own name, and declared for independ- 
ence. But Hyder Naig understood no such interloping pro- 
ceedings, and down he came, besieged the fort and took it^ 
though some pretend it was betrayed to him by this very 
woman. Be that as it may, the poor Swiss was found dead on 
the ramparts. Certain it is, she received large sums of mxmejf 
under pretence of paying off her troops, surrendering of hiU- 
forts, and Heaven knows what besides. She was permitted 
also to retain some insignia of royalty; and, as she was wont 
to talk of Hyder as the Eastern Solomon, she generally became 
known by the title of Queen of Sheba. She leaves her court 
when she pleases, and has been as far as Fort St Qeorge before 
now. In a word, she does pretty much as she likes. The 
great folks here are dvil to her, though they look on her as 
Uttle better than a spy. As to Hyder, it is supposed he has 
oisured her fidelity by borrowing the greater part of her 
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troasures, which prevents her from daring to break with him— 
besides other causes that smack of scandal of another sort.' 

< A singular story/ replied Hartley to his oompaniony while 
his heart dwelt on the question, How it was possible that the 
gentle and simple Menie Gray should be in the train of such a 
character as this adventuress Y 

'But Butler has not told you the best of it^' said Major 
Meroer, who by this time came round to finish his own story, 
'Your old acquaintance, Mr. Tresham, or Mr. Middlemas^ or 
whatever else he chooses to be called, has been complimented 
by a report that he stood very high in the good graces of this 
same Boadicea. He certainly conmianded some troops which 
she still keeps on f oot^ and acted at their head in the Nawaub's 
service, who craftily employed him in whatever could render 
him odious to his countrymen. The British prisoners were 
entrusted to his chaige, and, to judge by what I felt myself, 
the devil might take a lesson from hun in. severity.' 

'And was he attached to, or connected with, tibis womanf 

' So Mrs. Rumour told us in our dungeon. Poor Jack Ward 
had the bastinado for celebrating their merits in a parody on 
the playhouse song, 

Sme sack « pair were never seen, 
So aptly formed to meet by natine.* 

Hartley could listen no longer. The fate of Menie Gray, 
connected with such a man and such a woman, rushed on his 
fancy in the most horrid colours, and he was struggling through 
the throng to get to some place wheie he might collect his 
ideas, and consider what could be done for her protection, when 
a black attendant touched his arm, and at the same time slipt 
a card into his hand. It bore^ * Miss Gray, Mrs. Montreville s, 
at the house of Ram Sing Gottah, in the Black Town.' On 
the reverse was written with a pencil, ' Eight in the morning.' 

This intimation of her residence implied, of course, a per- 
mission, nay, an invitation, to wait upon her at the hour 
specified. Hartley's heart beat at the idea of seeing her once 
more, and still more highly at the thought of being able to 
serve her. 'At least,' he thought, 'if there is danger near her, 
as is much to be suspected, she shall not want a counsellor, or, 
if necessary, a protector.' Yet, at the same time, he felt the 
necessity of making himself better acquainted with the circum- 
stances of her case^ and the persons with whom she seemed 
connected. Butler and Mercer had both spoke to their dis- 
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pazagement; but Butler was a litUe of a ooxoomb, and Meroer 
a great deal of a gonip. While be was considering what credit 
was due to their testimony, he was imexpectedlj encountered 
bj a gentleman of his own profession, a military suxgeon, who 
had had the misfortune to have been in Ryder's prison, tfll set 
at freedom by the late padfioation. Mr. Esdale, for so he was 
called, was generally esteemed a rising man, calm, steady, and 
delibeffBte in fonning his opinimuu Hartley found it easy to 
turn the subject on ^ Queen of Sheba, by asking whether her 
Majesty was not somewhat of an adventuress. 

'On my word, I cannot say,' answered Esdale, smiling; 
'we axe all upon the adventure in India^ more or less; but 
I do not see that the Begum Montreville is more so than the 



'Why, that amasonian dress and manner,' sud Hartleyi 
'savour a little of thepioarMco.' 

'Ton must not^' said Esdale, 'expect a woman who has 
commanded soldiers, and may again, to dress and look entirely 
like an ordinary person ; but I assure vou that^ even at this 
time of day, if she wished to many, she might easUy find a 
respectable match.' 

'Why, I heard that she had betrayed her husband's fort to 
Hyder.' 

'Ay, that is a specimen of Madras gossip. The fact is, that 
she defended the place long after her husband fell, and after- 
wards surrendered it by capitulation. Hyder, who piques him- 
self on observing the rules of justice, woidd not otherwise have 
admitted her to such intimacy.' 

'Yes, I have heard,' replied Hartley, 'that their intimacy 
was rather of the closest.' 

'AiM>ther calumny, if you mean any scandal,' answered 
Esdale. ' Hyder is too sealous a Mohammedan to entertain a 
Christian mistress; and besides, to enjoy the sort of rank 
which is yielded to a woman in her condition, she must refrain, 
in appearance at least, from all correspondence in the way of 
gallantry. Just so they said that the poor woman had a con- 
nexion with poor Middlemas of the regiment.' 

'And was that also a false reportf said Hartley, in breath- 
less anxiety. 

'On my soul, I believe it was,' answered Mr. Esdale. 
' They were friends, Europeans in an Indian court» and there- 
fore intimate ; but I believe nothing more. By the by, though, 
I believe there was some quarrel between Middlemas, poor 
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fellow, and you ; jet I am sore that you will be g^ad to hear 
there ia a chance of hia affiiir being made up t * 

' Indeed 1' waa again the only word which Hartley could 
utter. 

'Ay, indeed,' answered Eadale. 'The duel is an old story 
now ; and it must be allowed that poor Middlemas, though he 
was rash in that business, had provocation.' 

* But his desertion, his accepting of command under Hyder, 
his treatment of our prisoners — ^how can all these be passed 
overt' replied Hartlev. 

'Why, it is possible — I speak to you as a cautious man, and 
in confidence-— that he may do us better service in Hyder's 
capital, or Tippoo's camp, than he could have done if serving 
with his own regiment And then, for his treatment <^ 
prisoners, I am sure I can speak nothing but good of him in 
that particular. He was obliged to take the office, because 
those that serve Hyder Naig must do or die. But he told me 
himself — and I believe him — ^that he accepted the office chiefly 
because, while he made a great bullying at us before the black 
feUows, he could privately be of assistance to us. Some fools 
could not understand this, and answered him with abuse and 
lampoons ; and he was obliged to punish them, to avoid sus- 
picion. Yes — ^yes, I and others can prove he was willing to be 
kind, if men would give him leave. I hope to thank him at 
Madras one day soon. All this in confidence. Good morrow 
to you.' 

Distracted by the ccmtradictory intelligence he had received, 
Hartley went next to question old Captain Gapetem, the captain 
of the Indiaman, whom he had observed in attendance upon 
the Begum Montieville. On inquiring after that commander^s 
female passengen^ he heard a pretty long catalogue of names, 
in whidi that he was so much interested in did not occur. On 
closer inquiry, Capstem recollected that Menie Gray; a young 
Scotchwoman, had come out under chaige of Mrs. IDuffer, the 
master's wife. 'A good, decent girl,' Gapstem said, 'and kept 
the mates and guinea-pigs at a respectable distance. She came 
out,' he believed, ' to be a sort of female companion, or upper 
servant^ in Madame Montreville's family. Snug birth enough,' 
he conduded, ' if she can find the length of the old giri's foot.' 

This was all that could be made of Gapstem ; so Hartley 
was compelled to remain m a state of uncertainty until the 
next morning, when an explanation might be expected with 
Menie Gray in person. 



CHAPTER XI 

Tn exact hour aasigiied found Hartley at the door of the rich 
natiye merchant, who, having some reaflona for wishing to 
oblige the Begom MontrsTille, had lelinquiahed, for her ao- 
commodfttion and that of her numerous re^ne, almost the 
whole of hia huge and somptaous vesidenoe in the Black Town 
of Madras, as that district of the city is called which the 
natives occupy. 

A domestic, at the first summons, ushered the visitor into 
an apartment, where he expected to be joined by Miss Gray. 
The room opened on one side into a small garden or partene, 
filled with me brilliant-coloured flowers of Eastern climates^ in 
the midst of which the waters of a fountain rose upwards in a 
sparkling jet, and fell back again into a white marble cistem. 

A thousand disiy recollections thronged on the mind of 
Hartley, whose early feelings towards the companiim of his 
youth, if they had idumbered during distance and the various 
casualties of a busy life, were revived when he found himself 
jdaoed so near her, and in droumstances which interested from 
their unexpected occurrence and mysterious character. A step 
was heard, the door opened, a f emiJe appeared ; but it was th^ 
portly form of Madame de Montreville. 

' What do you please to want, sirT said the lady; 'that is, 
if you have found your tongue this morning, which you had 
lost yesterday.' 

' I proposed myself the honour of waiting upon the young 
person whom I saw in your Excellency's company yesterday 
morning,' answered Hartley, with assumed reqieot 'I have 
had long the honour of being known to her in Europe, and I 
desire to offer my services to her in India.' 

'Much obliged — ^much obliged; but Miss Gray is gone out, 
and does not return for one or two days. Tou may leave your 
onmnumds with me.' 

XXV 8 
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'Paidon me, madam,' replied Hartlev; 'but I have some 
reason to hope you may be mistaken in this matter. And here 
oomes the lady herself.' 

'How is Uiis, my dear)' said Mrs. Montreville, with un- 
ruffled fronts to Menie, as she entered ; 'are you not gone out 
for two or three days, as I tell this gentlemani JUaia &ett 4qal : 
it is all one thing. You will say " How d'ye do»" and " Good- 
bye," to monsieur, who is so polite as to come to ask after our 
healths, and as he sees us both very well, he will go away 
home again.' 

'I ^lieve, madam,' said Mias Gray, with appearance of 
eflfiirt, 'that I must speak with this gentlemaa for a few 
minutes in private, if you will permit us.' 

' That is to say, get you gone f But I do not allow that : 
I do not like private ccmversation between young man and 
pretty young woman ; eda fCM pas honnSte, It cannot be in 
my house.' 

' It may be out of it^ then, madam,' answered Miss Gray, 
not pettishly nor pertly, but with the utmost simplicity. ' l£r. 
Hartley, will you step into that garden) And you, madam, 
may observe us from the window, if it be the fsshion of the 
country to watdi so closely.' 

As she spoke this, she stepped through a lattice-door into 
the garden, and with an air so simple that Ae seemed as if 
she wished to comply with her patroness's ideas of decorum, 
though they appeared strange to her. The Queen of Sheba, 
notwithstanding her natural assurance, was disconcerted by 
the composure of Miss Gray's manner, and left the room, ap- 
parently in displeasure. Menie turned back to the door whidi 
opened into the garden, and said, in the same manner as before, 
but with less nonchalance — 

' I am sure I would not willingly break through the rules 
of a foreign country ; but I cannot refuse myself the pleasure 
of speaking to so old a friend, if, indeed,' eSbe added, pausing 
and looking at Hartley, who was much embarrassed, 'it be as 
much pleasure to Mr. Hartley as it is to me.' 

' It would have been,' said Hartley, scarce knowing what he 
said — ' it must be a pleasure to me in every oiroumstanoe. But 
this extraordinary meeting — ^but your father ' 

Menie Gray's handkei^ief was at her eyes. 'He is gone, 
Mr. Hartley. After he was left unassisted, his toilsome busi- 
ness became too much for him; he caught a cold, which hung 
about him, as you know he was the last to attend to his own 
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oomplaiiitfl^ till it assumed a dangerous, and, finally, a fatal, 
cbanoter. I distress jou, Mr. Hartley, but it becomes jou 
well to be affected. My father loved you dearly.' 

'Oh, Miss Qrayl' said Hartley, 4t should not hare been 
thus with my excellent friend at the dose of his useful and 
virtuous life. Alas, wherefore— the question bursts from me 
involuntarily — ^wherefore oould you not have complied with his 
1 Wherefore ' 



* Do not ask me,' said she, stopping the question which was 
on his lips ; ' we are not the formers of our own destiny. It is 
painful to talk on such a subject ; but for once, and for ever, 
let me tell you that I should have done Mr. Hartley wrong if, 
even to secure his assistance to my father, I had accepted his 
hand, while my wayward affections did not accompany the act.' 

'But wherefore do I see you here, Menief Forgive me. 
Miss Gray, my tongue as well as my heart turns back to long- 
forgotten scenes. But why here f Why with this woman t ' 

' She is not, indeed, everything that I expected,' answered 
Menie; 'but I must not be prejudiced by foreign manners, 
after tike step I have taken. She is, besides, attentive, and 
generous in her way, and I shall soon ' — she paused a moment, 
and then added, ' be under better protection.' 

' That of Richard Middlemas t ' said Hartley, with a faltering 
voice. 

' I ought not, perhaps, to answer the question,' said Menie ; 
'but I am a bad dissembler, and those whom I trust I trust 
entirely. You have guessed right, Mr. Hartley,' she added, 
colouring a good deal, ' I have come hither to unite my fate to 
that of your old comrade.' 

' It ia, then, just as I feared t ' exclaimed Hartley. 

'And why should Mr. Hartley feart ' said Menie Gray. ' I 
used to think you too generous; surely the quarrel which 
occurred long since ought not to perpetuate suspicion and 
resentment.' 

'At least, if the feeling of resentment remained in my own 
bosom, it would be the last I should intrude upon you, Miss 
Gray,' answered Hartley. 'But it is for you, and for you 
alone, that I am watchful. This person — this gentleman Whom 
you mean to entrust with your happiness — do you know where 
he is, and in what servicer 

'I know both, more distinctly perhaps than Mr. Hartley 
can do. Mr. Middlemas has erred greatly, and has been 
severely punished. But it was not in the time of his exile 
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and sorrow that she who has plighted her faith to him should, 
with the flattering world, torn her back upon him. Besides, 
you hare, doubtless, not heard of his hopes of being restored 
to his country and his rankf ' 

' I have,' answered Hartley, thrown off his guard ; ' but I 
see not how he can deserve it^ otherwise than by becoming a 
traitor to his new master, axKl thus rendering himself even 
more unworthy of confidence than I hold him to be at this 
moment.' 

' It is well that he hears you not^' answered Menie Gray, 
resenting, with natural feeling, the imputation on her lover. 
Then instantly softening her tone, she added, ' My voice ought 
not to aggravate, but to soothe, vour quarrel. Mr. Hartley, I 
plight my word to you that you do Richard wrong.' 

She said these words witii affecting calmness, suppressing 
all appeamnce of that displeasure of which she waa evidently 
sensible, upon this depreciation of a beloved object 

Hartley compelled himself to answer in the same strain. 

'Miss Gray,' he said, 'your actions and motives will always 
be those of an angel ; but let me entreat you to view this most 
important matter with the eyes of worldly wisdom and pru- 
dence. Have you well weighed the risks attending the course 
which you are taking in favour of a man, who — ^nay, I will not 
again offend you — ^who may, I hope, deserve your favour f 

'When I wished to see you in this manner, Mr. Hartley, 
and declined a communication in public, where we could have 
had less freedom of conversation, it was with the view of telling 
you everything. Some pain I tiiought old recollections might 
give, but I trusted it would be momentary; and, aa I desire to 
retain your friendship, it is proper I should show that I stUl 
deserve it. I must then first tell you my situation after my 
father's death. In the world's opinion, we were always poor, 
you know ; but in the proper sense I had not known what real 
poverty was until I was placed in dependence upon a distant 
relation of my poor father, who made our relationship a reason 
for casting upon me all the drudgery of her household, while 
she would not allow that it gave me a daim to countenance, 
kindness, or anything but the relief of my most pressing wants. 
In these cixcumstanoes I received from Mr. Mkldlemas a letter, 
in which he related his fatal duel and its consequence. He 
had not dared to write to me to share his misery. Now, when 
he was in a lucrative situation, under the patronage of a power- 
ful prince^ whose wisdom knew how to prise and protect sudh 
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EaropeanB as entered his aenrioe — now, when he had every 
prospect of rendering our goyemment such essential service by 
his interest with Hydw Ali, and might eventually nouriw 
hopes of being permitted to return and stand his trial for the 
death of his commanding officer — ^now, he pressed me to come 
to India, and share his reviving fortunes, by accomplishing the 
engagement into which we had long ago entered. A consider- 
able sum of money accompanied this letter. Mrs. Duffer was 
pointed out as a respectable woman, who would protect me 
during the passage. Mrs. Montreville, a lady of rank, having 
large poasessions and high interest in the Mysore, would receive 
me on my arrival at Fort St. George, and conduct me safely to 
the dominions of Hyder. It was further recommended that^ 
considering the peculiar situation of Mr. Middlemas, his name 
should be concealed in the transaction, and that the ostensible 
cause of my voyage should be to fill an office in that lady's 
family. "What was I to dot My duty to my poor father was 
ended, and my other friends considered the proposal as too 
advantageous to be rejected. The references given, the sum 
of money lodged, were considered as putting all scruples out 
of the question, and my immediate protectress and kinswoman 
was so earnest that I should accept of the offer made me, as 
to intimate that she would not encourage me to stand in 
my own light by continuing to give me shelter and food — 
she gave me little more — if I was foolish enough to refuse 
compliance.' 

'Sordid wretch,' said Hartley, 'how little did she deserve 
■ucha ohaxgei' 

'Let me speak a proud word, Mr. £burtley, and then you 
win not perhaps blame my relations so much. All their per- 
suasions, and even their threats, would have failed in inducing 
me to take a step which has an appearance, at least, to which I 
found it difficult to reconcile myself. But I had loved Middle- 
mas — I love him still, why should I deny itf — and I have not 
hesitated to trust him. Had it not been for the small still 
voice which reminded me of my engagements, I had maintained 
more stubbornly the pride of womanhood, and, as you would 
perhaps have recommended, I might have expected, at least, 
that my lover should have come to Britain in person, and mi^t 
have had the vanity to think,' she added, smiling faintly, ' that, 
if I were worth havings I was worth fetching.' 

'Yet now-— even now,' answered Hartley, 'be just to your- 
self while you are generous to your lower. Nay, do not look 
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angrily, but hear me. I doubt the propriety of your being 
under the charge of this unaexed woman, who can no longer 
be termed a European. I haye interest enough with female^ 
of the highest rank in the settlement — this climate is that of 
generosity and hospitality — there is not one of them who^ 
knowing your character and histoiy, will not desire to have 
you in her society, and under her protection, untQ your loyer 
shall be able to vindicate his title to your hand in the face of 
the world. I myself will be no cause of suspicion to him, or 
of inconvenience to you, Menie. Let me but have your consent 
to the arrangement I propose, and the same moment that sees 
you imder honourable and unsuspected protection I will leave 
Madras, not to return till your destiny is in one way or other 
permanently fixed.' 

' No, Hartley,' said Miss Gray. * It may — it must be, friendly 
in you thus to advise me ; but it would be most base in me 
to advance my own afihirs at the expense of your prospecta. 
Besides, what would this be but taking the chance of con- 
tingencies, with the view of sharing poor Middlemas's fortunes 
should they prove prosperous, and casting him o£P should they 
be otherwise) Tell me only, do you, of your own positive 
knowledge, aver that you consider this woman as an unworthy 
and unfit protectress for so young a person as I am f ' 

' Of my own knowledge I can say nothing — nay, I must own 
that reports differ even concerning Mrs. Montreville's character. 
But surely the mere suspicion ' 

* The mere suspicion, Mr. Hartley, can have no weight with 
me, considering that I can oppose to it the testimony of the 
man with whom I am willing to share my future fortunes. 
You acknowledge the question is but doubthil, and should not 
the assertion of him of whom I think so highly decide my 
belief in a doubtful matter) What» indeed, must he be, should 
this Madame Montreville be other than he represented hert' 

* What must he be, indeed 1 ' thought Hartley internally, 
but his lips uttered not the words. He looked down in a deep 
reverie, and at length started from it at the words of Miss 
Gray. 

' It is time to remind you, Mr. Hartley, that we must needs 
part God bless and preserve you.' 

' And you, dearest Menie,' exclaimed Hartley, as he sunk on 
one knee, and pressed to his lips the hand which she held out 
to him, 'God bless youl — ^you must deserve blessing. God 
protect you ! — ^you must need protection. Oh, should things 
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piore difierent hota what you hope, send for me instantly, and 
if man can aid you, Adam Hartley will.' 

He placed in her hand a card containing his address. He 
then rushed from the apartment [garden]. In the hall he met 
the lady of the mansion, who made him a haughty reyerenoe 
in token of adieu, while a natire servant of the upper class, 
by whom she was attended, made a. low and reyerentied salam. 

Hartley hastened from tiie Black Town, more satisfied than 
before that some deceit was about to be practised towards 
Menie Gray, more determined than ever to exert himself for 
her preservation; yet more completely perplexed, when he 
began to consider the doubtful chaiaoter of the danger to 
wUch she might be exposed, and the scanty means of protec- 
tion which he had to oppose to it. 



1 
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ivoman's wcxrdsl I am a woman, renegade, but one who wean 
a dagger, and despises alike thy strength and thy eounge. I 
am a woman who has looked on more dying men than thou 
hast killed deer and antelopes. Thou must traffic for great- 
ness ? Thou hast thrust thyself like a five-years' diild into the 
rough sports of men, and wilt only be borne down and crushed 
for thy pains. Thou wilt be a double traitor, f oisooth : betray 
thy betrothed to the prince, in order to obtain the means of 
betraying the prince to the English, and thus gain thy pardon 
from thy countrymen. But me thou shalt not betray. I will 
not be made the tool of thy ambition. I will not give thee 
the aid of my treasures and my soldiers, to be saotifioed at last 
to this Northern icicle. No, I will watch thee as the fiend 
watdies the wisaid. Show but a symptom of betraying me 
while we are here, and I denounce thee to the English, who 
might pardon the successful villain, but not him who can <Hily 
o£for prayers for his life in place <^ useful services. Let me 
see thee flinch when we are beyond the Ghauts, and the Nawaub 
shall know thy intrigues with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
and thy resolution to deliver up Bangalore to the English, 
when the imprudence of Tippoo shall have made thee kilMar. 
Go where thou wilt^ slave, thou shalt find me thy mistress.' 

'And a fair, though an imkind, one,' said we counterfeit 
Sadoc, suddenly changing his tone to an affectation of tender- 
ness. ' It is true I pity this unhappy woman — ^true I would 
save her if I couldj but most unjust to suppose I would in any 
circumstances prefer her to my ncuijehanf my light of the 
world, mv mootee mahml^ my pearl of the palac e ' 

'All false coin and empty compliment,' said the Begum. 
' Let me hear, in two brief words, tiiat you leave this woman 
to xnv disposal.' 

'But not to be interred alive under your seat^ like the Cur- 
cassian of whom you were jealous,' said Middlemas, shuddering. 

' No, fool ; her lot shall not be worse than that of being the 
favourite of a prince. Hast thou, fugitive and crvmnal as thou 
art, a better fate to ofier herf ' 

'But,' replied Middlemas, blushing even through his base 
disguise at the consciousness of his abject conduct, ' I will have 
no force on her indinationB.' 

' Such truce she shall have as the laws of the zenana allow,' 
replied the female tyrant. ' A week is long enough for her to 
determine whether &e will be the willing mistress of a princely 
and generous lover.' 
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< Ay/ said Biehud, 'and before that week ezpizea ' He 

stoppeid short 

'What will happen before the week expires!' said the 
Begum Montreville. 

' No matter — ^nothing of confleqaenoe. I leave the woman's 
fate with you.' 

'Tis well ; we march to-night on our return, so soon as the 
moon rises. Give orders to our retinue.' 

'To hear is to obey/ replied the seeming slave, and left the 
apartment. 

The eyes of the Begum remained fixed on the door through 
which he had passed. ' Villain — double<lyed villain 1 ' she said, 
' I see thy dnft : thou wouldst betray 'nppoo^ in policy alike 
and in love. But me thou canst not betray. Ho, there, who 
waits) Let a trusty messenger be ready to set off instantly 
with letters, which I will presently make ready. His departure 
must be a secret to every one. And now shall this pale 
phantom soon know her destiny, and leani what it is to have 
rivalled Adela Montreville.' 

While the amaasonian princess meditated plans of vengeance 
against her innocent rival and the guilty lover, the latter 
plotted as deeply for his own purposes. He had waited until 
such brief twilight as India enjoys rendered his disguise com- 
plete, then set out in haste for the part of Madras inhabited by 
the Europeans, or, as it is termed, Fort St. George. 

'I will save her yet,' he said: 'ere Tippoo can seize his 
prise, we will raise around his ears a storm which would drive 
the God of War from the arms of the Goddess of Beauty. The 
trap shall close its fangs upon this Indian tiger ere he has time 
to devour the bait which enticed him into the snare.' 

While Middlemas cherished these hopes, he approached the 
residency. The sentinel on duty stopped him, as of course ; 
but he was in possession of the countersign, and entered 
without opposition. He rounded the building in which the 
President of the Council resided — an able and active, but 
unconscientious, man, who neither in his own affidrs nor in 
those of the Company was supposed to embarrass himself 
much about the means which he used to attain his object. A 
tap at a small postern-gate was answered by a black slave, who 
admitted Middlemas to that necessary appurtenance of every 
government, a back stair, which, in its turn, conducted him to 
the office of the Bramin Paupiah, the dubashj or steward, of 
the great man, and by whose means chiefly he communicated 
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with the natiye courts, and earned on many mTSterioas in- 
triguee, which he did not communicate to his brethren at the 
council-board. 

It is perhaps justice to the guilty and unhappy Middlemaa 
to suppose that^ if the agency of a British officer had been 
employed, he might have been induced to throw himself on his 
mercy, might have explained the whole of his nefarious bargain 
with Tippoo, and, renouncing his guilly projects of ambition^ 
might have turned his whole thou^to upon saving Menie 
Gray, ere she was transported beyond the reach of British 
protection. But the thin, dusky fonn which stood before him, 
wrapped in robes of muslin embroidered with gold, was that of 
Paupiah, known as a master-counsellor of dark projects, an 
Oriental Madiiavel, whose premature wrinkles were the result 
of many an intrigue, in which the existence of the poor, the 
happiness of the rich, the honour of men, and the chastity 
of women had been sacrificed without scruple to attain some 
private or political advantage. He did not even inquire by 
what means the renegade Briton proposed to acquire that 
influence with Tippoo which might enable him to betray him : 
he only desired to be assured that the fact was real. 

* You speak at the risk of your head if you deceive Paupiah, 
or make Paupiah the means of deceiving his master. I know, 
so does all Madras, that the Nawaub has placed his young 
son, Tippoo, as vice-regent of his newly-conquered territory of 
Bangalore, which Hyder hath lately added to his dominions. 
But that Tippoo should bestow the government of that im- 
portant place on an apostate Feringi seems more doubtful.' 

'Tippoo is young,' answered Middlemas, 'and to youth the 
temptation of the passions is what a lily on the surface of the 
lake is to childhood : they will risk life to readi it^ though, when 
obtained, it is of little value. Tippoo has the cunning of his 
father and his military talents, but he lacks his cautious wisdom.' 

'Thou speakest truth; but when thou art governor of 
Bangalore, hast thou forces to hold the place tHl thou art 
relieved by the Mahrattas or by the British!' 

'Doubt it not: the soldiers of the Begum Mootee Mahul, 
whom the Europeans call Montreville, are less hers than mine. 
I am myself her bukahe$ (general), and her sirdars are at 
vmy devotion. With these I could keep Bangalore for two 
months, and the British army may be before it in a week. 
What do you risk by advancing General Smith's army nearer 
to the frontier?' 
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'We risk a settled peace with Hyder/ anawered Paupiah^ 
'for which he has made adyantageous oBSeam. Tet I sajnot but 
thj plan may be meet adyantageoiu. Thou Bayeet Tippoo's 
treasures are in the fort ? ' 

* His traasuras and his lenana ; I may even be able to secure 
his person.' 

' That were a goodly pledge,' answered the Hindoo minister. 

'And you consent that the treasures shall be divided to the 
last rupee, as in this scroll f ' 

'The share of Paupiah's master is too small,' said the 
Bramin ; 'and the name of Paupiah is unnoticed.' 

'The share of the Begum may be divided between Paupiah 
and his master,' answered Middlemas. 

' But the Begum will expect her proportion,' replied Paupiah. 

' Let me alone to deal with her,' said Middlemas. ' Before 
the blow is struck, she shall not know of our private treaty, 
and afterwards her disappointment will be of little consequence. 
And now, remember my stipulations — ^my rank to be restored, 
my full pardon to be granted.' 

'Ay,' replied Paupiah, cautiously, 'should you succeed. 
But were you to betray what has here passed, I will find the 
dagger of a lootie which shall reach thee, wert thou sheltered 
under the folds of the Nawaub's gazment. In the meantime, 
take this missive, and when you are in possession of Bangalore 
despatch it to General Smith, whose division shall have orders 
to approach as near the frontiers of Mysore as may be^ without 
causing suspicion.' 

Thus parted this worthy pair, Paupiah to report to his 
principal the progress of these dark machinations, Middlemas 
to join the Begum on her return to the Mysore. The gold 
and diamonds oi Tippoo, the importance which he was about 
to acquire, the ridding himself at once of the capricious 
authority of the irritable Tippoo and the troublesome claims 
of the Begum, were such agreeable subjects of contemplation, 
that he scarcely thought of the fate of his European victim, 
unless to salve his conscience with the hope that the sole 
injury she could sustain might be the alarm of a few days, 
during the course of which he would acqture the means of de- 
livering her from the tyrant in whose lenana she was to remain 
a temporary prisoner. He resolved, at the same time, to 
abstain from seeing her till the moment he could afibrd her 
protection, justly considering the danger which his whole plan 
might incur if he again awiJcened the jealousy of the Begum. 
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This, he trusted, was now asleep ; and, in the ooune of their 
return to Tippoo's camp, near Bangalore, it was his study to 
soothe this ambitious and crafty female by blandishments, 
intermingled with the more splendid prospects of wealth and 
power to be opened to them both, as he pretended, by the suc- 
cess of his present enterprise.* 

* See An Aoaduoniam. Nofeel. 



CHAPTER Xni 

It appeals that the jealous and tyrannical Begum did not long 
suspend her purpose of agonising her rival by acquainting her 
with her intended fate. By prayers or rewards, Menie Gray 
prevailed on a servant of Ram Sing Gottah to deliver to 
Hartley the following distmcted note : — 

' All is true your fears foretold. He has delivered me up to 
a cruel woman, who threatens to sell me to the tyrant Tippoo. 
Save me if you can ; if you have not pity, or cannot give me 
aid, there is none left upon earth. — ^M. G.' 

The haste with which Dr. Hartley sped to the Fort, and 
demanded an audience of the governor, was defeated by the 
delays interposed by Paupiah. 

It did not suit the plami of this artful Hindoo that any inter- 
ruption should be opposed to the departure of the Begum and 
her fttvourite, considering how much the plans of the last 
corresponded with his own. He affected incredulity on the 
charge when Hardey complained of an Englishwoman being 
detained in the train of the Begum against her consent, treated 
the complaint of Miss Gray as the result oi some female quarrel 
unworthy of particular attention, and when at length hie took 
some steps for examining further into the matter, he contrived 
they should be so tardy, that the Begum and her retinue were 
far beyond the reach of interruption. 

Hartley let his indignation betray him into reproaches 
against Paupiah, in which his principal was not spaied. This 
only served to give the impassible Bramin a pretext for exclud- 
ing him from the residency, with a hint that, if his language 
continued to be of such an imprudent charaoter, he might 
expect to be removed from Madras, and stationed at some hill- 
fort or village among the mountains^ where his medical know- 
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ledge would find full exeraae in proteoting himself and othen 
from the unhealthineas of the climate. 

Ab he retired, bunting with ineffectual indignation, Esdale 
was the first person whom Hartley chanced to meet with, and 
to him, stung with impatience, he communicated what he 
termed the infamous conduct of the governor's dubash, con- 
nived at, as he had but too much reason to suppose, bj the 
governor himself ; exclaiming against the want of spirit which 
they betrayed, in abandoning a British subject to the fraud of 
renegades and the force of a tyrant. 

Esdale listened with that sort of anxiety which prudent 
men betray when they feel themselves like to be drawn into 
trouble by the discourse of an imprudent friend. 

* If you desire to be personally righted in this matter,' said 
he at length, ' you must apply to Leadenhall Street, where, I 
suspect — ^betwixt ourselves-— complaints are accumulating &st» 
both against Paupiah and his master.' 

' I caro for neither of them,' said Hartley ; * I need no per- 
sonal redress — I desire none. I only want succour for Menie 
Gray.' 

'In that case,' said Esdale, 'you have only one resource: 
you must apply to Hyder himself ' 

'To Hyder — ^to the usurper — the tyiantT 

'Yes, to this usurper and tyrant,' answered Esdale, 'you 
must be contented to apply. His pride is, to be thou^t a 
strict administrator of justice! ; and perhaps he may on this, as 
on other occasions, choose to display himself in the light of an 
impartial magistrate.' 

' Then I go to demand justice at his footstool,' said Hartley. 

'Not so fast, my dear Hartley,' answered his friend; 'first 
consider the risk. Hyder is just by reflection* and perhaps 
from political considerations; but by temperament his blood 
is as unruly as ever beat under a black skin, and if you do not 
find him in the vein of judging, he is likely enough to be in 
that of killing. Stakes and bowstrings are as frequently in 
his head as the adjustment of the scales of justice.' 

'No matter, I will instantly present myself at his dmixxr. 
The governor cannot for very shame refuse me letters of 
credence.' 

'Never think of asking them,' said his more experienced 
friend; 'it would cost Paupiah little to have them so worded 
as to induce Hyder to rid our sable dubash at once and for 
ever of the sturdy, fre e q aoken Dr. Adam Hartley. A 9fakeel^ 
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or messenger of govemment^ sets out to-morrow for Serin- 
gspatam ; contrive to join hkn on the road, his passport will 
protect you both. Do you know none of the chiefs about 
Hyder's person ) ' 

'None, excepting his late emissary to this place, Barak el 
Hadgi,' answered Hartley. 

* His support,' said Esdale, ' although only a fakir, may be 
as effectual as that of persons of more essential consequence. 
And, to say the truth, where the caprice of a despot is the 
question in debate, there is no knowing upon what it is best 
to reckon. Take my advice, my dear Hartley, leave this poor 
girl to her fate. After all, by placing yourself in an attitude 
of endeavouring to save her, it is a hundred to one that you 
only ensure your own destruction.' 

Hartley ^ook his head, and bade Esdale hastily farewell ; 
leaving him in the happy and self-applauding state of mind 
proper to one who has given the best advice possible to a 
friend, and may conscientiously wash his hands of all con- 
sequences. 

Having furnished himself with money, and with the attend- 
ance of three trusty native servants, mounted like himself on 
Arab horses, and canying with them no tent^ and very little 
baggage, the anxious Hartley lost not a moment in taking the 
road to Mysore, endeavouring, in the meantime, by recollecting 
every story he had ever hecu^ of Hyder's justice and forbear- 
ance, to assure himself that he should find the Nawaub disposed 
to protect a helpless female, even against the future hei]^ of his 
empire. 

Before he crossed the Madras territory, he overtook the 
vakeel, or messenger of the British government, of whom 
Esdale had spoken. This man, accustomed for a sum of money 
to permit adventurous European traders who desired to visit 
Hyder's capital to share his protection, passport, and escort, 
was not disposed to refuse the same good office to a gentleman 
of credit at Madras ; and, propitiated by an additional gratuity, 
undertook to travel as speedily as possible. It was a journey 
which was not prosecuted without much fatigue and consider- 
able danger, as they had to traverse a country frequently 
exposed to all the evils of war, more especially when they 
approached the Ghauts, those tremendous mountain -passes 
wluch descend from the tableland of Mysore, and through 
which the mighty streams that arise in the centre of tibe 
Indian peninsula find their way to the ocean. 

XXV 9 
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The sun had set ere the party reached the foot of one of 
these perilous passes, up whidi lay the road to Seringapatam. 
A narrow path, whioh in summer resembled an empty waters 
course, winding upwards among immense rocks and precipices, 
was at one time completely overshadowed by dark groves of 
teak-trees, and at another found its way beside impenetrable 
jungles, the habitation of jackalls and tigers. 

By means of this unsocial path the travellers threaded their 
way in silence — Hartley, whose impatience kept him before the 
vakeel, eagerly inquiring when the moon would enlighten the 
darkness, which, after the sun's disappearance, closed fast 
around them. He was answered by the natives according to 
their usual mode of expression, that the moon was in her dark 
side, and that he was not to hope to behold her bursting 
through a cloud to illuminate the thickets and strata of black 
and riaty rocks amongst which they were winding. Hartley 
had theraf ore no resouroe save to keep his eye steadily fixed on 
the lighted match of the «otoar, or horseman, who rode before 
him, which, for sufficient reasons, was always kept in readiness 
to be applied to the priming of the matchlock. The vidette, 
on his part) kept a watchful eye on the dowraJi^* a guide 
supplied at the last village, who, having got more than half- 
way from his own house, was much to be suspected of medi- 
tating how to escape the trouble of going further. The dowrah, 
on the other hand, conscious of the lighted match and loaded 
gun behind him, hallooed from time to time to show that he 
was 01^ his duty, and to accelerate the march oi the traveUers. 
His cries were answered by an occasional ejaculation of * UUa ! ' 
from the black soldiers, who dosed the rear, and who were 
meditating on former adventures, the plundering of a haffiUi 
(party of travelling merchants), or some such exploit^ or perhaps 
reflecting that a tiger, in the neighbouring jungle, might be 
watching patiently for the last of the party, in order to spring 
upon him, according to his usual practice. 

The sun, which appeared almost as suddenly as it had left 
them, served to light the traveUers in the remainder of the 
ascent, and called forth from the Mohanunedans belonging to 
the party the morning prayer of AUah aekbar, which resounded 
in long notes among the rocks and ravines, and they continued 
with better advantage their forced march until the pass opened 
upon a boundless extent of jungle, with a single high mud fort 
rising through the midst of it Upon this plain rapine and 

*SeeNote2. 
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war had suspeDded the laboura of induBtiy, and the rich vegeta- 
tion of the aoil had in a few jeara oonverted a fertile champaign 
oountiy into an ahuost impenetrable thicket. Accordingly, 
the banks of a small nullah^ or brook, were covered with the 
footmarks of tigers and other animals of prey. 

Here the travellers stopped to drink, and to refresh them- 
selves and their horses; and it was near this spot that £bartley 
saw a siffht which forced him to compare the subject which 
engrossed his own thoughts with the dlBtreas that had afflicted 
another. 

At a spot not hx distant from the brook, the goide called 
their attrition to a most wretched-looking man, overgrown 
with hair, who was seated on the skin of a tiger. His body 
was covered with mud and ashee, his skin sun-burnt, his drees 
a few wretched tatters. He appeared not to observe the ap- 
proach of the strangers, neither moving nor speaking a wozd, 
but remaining with his eyes fixed on a small and rude tomb, 
formed of the black slate-stones which lay around, and exhibit- 
ing a small recess for a lamp. As they approached the man, 
and placed before him a rupee or two and some rice, they 
observed that a tiger^s skull and bones lay beside him, with a 
sabre almost consumed by rust. 

While they gased on this miserable object^ the guide 
acquainted them with his tragical history. Sadhu Sing had 
been a npahee^ or soldier, and freebooter of course, the native 
and the pride of a half-ruined village which they had passed 
on the pieceding day. He was betrothed to the daughter of a 
sipahee, who served in the mud fort which they saw at a dis- 
tance rising above the jungle. In due time, Sadhu, with his 
friends, came for the purpose of the marriage, and to bring 
home tiie bride. She was mounted on a tcOoo, a small horse 
belonging to the country, and Sadhu and lus Mends preceded 
her on foot in all their joy and pride. As they approached the 
nullah near which the travellers were resting, there was heard 
a dreadful roar, accompanied by a shriek of agony. Sadhu 
Sing, who instantly turned, saw no trace of his bride, save that 
her horse ran wild in one direction, whilst in the other the long 
grass and reeds of the jungle were moving like the ripple ci 
the ocean, when distorted by the course of a shark holding its 
way near the surface. Sadhu drew his sabre and rushed for- 
ward in that direction ; the rest of the party remained motion- 
less until roused by a short roar of agony. They then plunged 
into the jungle witii their drawn weapons, where they speedily 
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found Sadhu Sing holding in his arms the lifeless ooipse of his 
bride^ while a lit&e farther lay the body of the tiger, slain by 
such a blow over the neck as desperation itself could alone 
have discharged. The brideless bridegroom would permit none 
to interfere with his sorrow. He dug a grave for his Mora, and 
erected over it the rude tomb they saw, and never afterwards 
left the spot. The beasts of prey themselves seemed to respect 
or dread the extremity of his sorrow. His friends brought him 
food and water from the nullah; but he neither smiled nor 
showed any mark of acknowledgment unless when they brought 
him flowers to deck the grave of Mora. Four or five years, 
according to the guide, had passed away, and there Sadhu Sing 
still remained among ^e trophies of his grief and his vengeance, 
exhibiting all the symptoms of advanced age, though still in 
the prime of youth. 

The tale hastened the travellers from their resting-place ; the 
vakeel because it reminded him of the dangers of the jungle, 
and Hartley because it coincided too well with the probable 
fate of his beloved, almost within the grasp of a more for- 
midable tiger than that whose skeleton lay beside Sadhu Sing. 

It was at the mud fort already mentioned that the travellers 
received the first accounts of the progress of the Begum and 
her party, by a peon^ or foot-soldier, who had been in their 
company, but was now on his return to the coast. ' They had 
travelled,' he said, 'with great speed, until they ascended the 
Ghauts, where they were joined by a party of the B^^m's own 
forces ; and he and others, who had been brought from Madras 
as a temporary escort, were paid and dismissed to their homes. 
After this, he understood, it was the purpose of the Begum 
Mootee Mahul to proceed by slow marches and frequent halts 
to Bangalore, the vicinity of which place she did not desire to 
reach until Prince Tippoo^ with whom she desired an interview, 
should have returned from an expedition towards Yandicotta, 
in which he had lately been engaged.' 

From the result of his anxious inquiries, Hartley had reason 
to hope that, though Serinsapatam was seventy-five miles more 
to the eastward [westward] than Bangalore, yet, by using dili- 
gence, he might have time to throw himself at the feet of Hyder 
and beseech his interposition before the meeting betwixt Tippoo 
and the Begum should decide the fate of Menie Gray. On the 
other hand, he trembled as the peon told him that the Begum's 
bukahee, or general, who had travelled to Madras with her in 
disguise, had now assumed the dress and character belonging 
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to hiB rank, and it was expected he was to be honoured hythe 
Mohammedan prince with some high office of dignity. With 
still deeper anxiely^ he learned that a palanquin, watdied with 
sedulous care by the slayes of Oriental jealousy, contained, it 
was whispered, a Feringi, or Frankish woman, beautiful as a 
houri, who had been brought from England by the Begum as 
a present to Tippoo. The deed of villainy was therefore in 
full train to be accomplished ; it remained to see whether, by 
diligence on Hartley's side, its course could be interrupted. 

When this eager vindicator of betrayed innocence arrived 
in the capital of Hyder, it may be believed that he consumed 
no time in viewing the temple of the celebrated Yishnoo, or in 
surveying the splendid gardens called Loll-bang, which were 
the monument of Hyder's magnificence, and now hold his 
mortal remains. On the contrary, he was no sooner arrived 
in the dty than he hastened to tiie principal mosque, having 
no doubt that he was there most likely to leam some tidings €i 
Barak el Hadgi. He approached, accordingly, the sacred spot, 
and as to enter it would have cost a Feringi his life, he em- 
ployed the agency of a devout Mussulman to obtain informa- 
tion concerning tJie person whom he sought. He was not long 
in learning that the fakir Barak was widiin the mosque, as be 
had anticipated, busied with his holy office of reading passages 
from the Koran and its most approved commentators. To 
interrupt him in his devout task was impossible^ and it was 
only by a high bribe that he could prevail on the same Moslem 
whom he had before employed to slip into the sleeve of the 
holy man's robe a paper containing his name and that of the 
khan in which the vakeel had taken up his residence. The 
agent brought back for answer, that the fakir, immersed, as 
was to be expected, in the holy service which he was in the 
act of discharging, had paid no visible attention to the symbol 
of intimation which the Feringi $ahtb (European gentleman) 
had sent to him. Distracted with the loss of time, of which 
each moment was precious, Hartley next endeavoured to pre- 
vail on the Mussulman to interrupt the fakir's devotions with 
a verbal message; but the man was indignant at the very 
proposal. 

* Dog of a Christian ! ' he said, * what art thou and thy whole 
generation, that Barak el Hadgi should lose a divine tiiought 
for the sake of an infidel like thee! ' 

Exasperated beyond self-possession, the unfortunate Hartley 
was now about to intrude upon the precincts of the mosque in 
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person, in hopes of interrupting the formal prolonged recitation 
which issued from its reoesseSy when an old man laid his hand 
on his shoulder, and prevented him from a rashness which might 
have cost him his life, saying, at the same time, ' Tou are a 
9ahtb Anffrezie (English gentleman); I have been a tdinga 
(a private soldier) in the Company's service, and have eaten 
their salt. I will do your errand for you to ihe fakir Barak el 
Hadgi.' 

So saying, he entered the mosque, and presently returned 
with the faldr's answer, in these enigmatical words-—* He who 
would see the sun rise must watch tUl the dawn.' 

With this poor subject of consolation. Hartley retired to his 
inn, to meditate on the futility of the professions of the natives, 
and to devise some other mode of finding access to Hyder than 
that which he had hitherto trusted to. On this point, however, 
he lost all hope, being informed by his late fellow-traveller, 
whom he found at the khan, that the Nawaub was absent from 
the city on a secrot expedition, which might detain him for two 
or throe days. This was the answer which the vakeel himself 
had received from the dewan, with a farther intimation, that 
he must hold himself ready, when he was required, to deliver 
his credentials to Prince Tippoo, instead of the Nawaub, his 
business being roferred to the former in a way not very pro- 
mising for the success of his mission. 

Hartley was now nearly thrown into despair. He applied 
to moro than one officer supposed to have credit wilJi the 
Nawaub, but the slightest hint of the naturo of his business 
seemed to strike all with terror. Not one of the persons he 
applied to would engage in the affitir, or even consent to give 
it a hearing ; and the dewan plainly told him, that to engage 
in opposition to Prince Tippoo's wishes was the roady way to 
destruction, and exhorted him to rotum to the coast Driven 
almost to distraction by his various failures, Hartley betook 
himself in the evening to the khan. The call of the muessins 
thundering from the minarots had invited the faithful to 
prayers, when a black servant^ about fifteen years old, stood 
beforo Hartley, and pronounced these words, deliberately, and 
twice over — ^Thus says Barak el Hadgi, the watcher in the 
moeque — He that would see the sun rise, let him turn towards 
the east.' He then left the caravanserai ; and it may be well 
supposed that Hartley, starting from the carpet on which he 
had lain down to ropose himself, followed his youthful guide 
with renewed vigour and palpitating hope. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TwB8 the hour when rites nnholy 
Oall'd each paynim yoice to prayer, 

And the star uiat fiMled slowly 
Ijeft to dewB the freshened air. 

Day his sultry fires had wasted, 
Calm and oool the moonbeams shone ; 

To the Tiner's loft^ palace 
One bold Ghristiaiir came alone. 

Thomas Campbell. Qw^Udfrcm memory.* 

Tbe twilight darkened into night so fast, that it was only by 
his white dress that Hartley oould disoem his guide, as he 
tripped along the splendid bassaar of the city. But the ob- 
scurity was so far fayourable, that it prevented the incon- 
venient attention which the natives might otherwise have 
bestowed upon the European in his native dress, a sight at 
that time very rare in Seringapatam. 

The various tumings and windings through which he was 
conducted ended at a small door in a wall, which, from the 
branches that hung over it, seemed to surround a garden or 
grove. 

The postern opened on a tap from his guide, and the shive 
having entered, Hartley prepared to follow, but stepped back 
as a gigantic African brandished at his head a scimitar three 
fingers broad. The young slave touched his countiyman with 
a rod which he held in his hand, and it seemed as if the touch 
disabled the giant^ whose arm and weapon sunk instantly. 
Hartley mtered without farther opposition, and was now in a 
grove of mango-trees, through which an infant moon was 
twinkling faintly amid the murmur of waters, the sweet song 
of the nightingale, and the odours of the rose, yellow jasmine^ 
orange and citron flowers, and Persian nardssus. Huge domes 

* It If only in the lait two lines that the Antbor hu made a seiioiiB alteration on 
GMiipbeU(Lolii«). 
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and arches, which were Been imperf ectlj in the quivering light, 
seemed to intimate the neighboorhocxl of some sacred edifice, 
where the fakir had doubtless taken up his residence. 

Hartley pressed on with as much haste a^ he could, and 
entered a side-door and narrow vaulted passage, at the end of 
which was another door. Here his guide stopped, but pointed 
and made indications that the European should enter. Hartley 
did so, and found himself in a small cell, such aa we have 
formerly described, wherein sate Barak el Hadgi, with another 
fakir, who, to judge from the extreme dignity of a white beard, 
which ascended up to his eyes on each side, must be a man of 
great sanctity, aa well as importance. 

Hartley pronounced the usual salutation of * Salam cUcUkum ' 
in the most modest and deferential tone ; but his former friend 
was so far from responding in their former strain of intimacy, 
that> having consulted the eye of his older companion, he 
barely pointed to a third carpet, upon which the stranger 
seated himself cross-legged after the country fashion, and a 
profound silence prevailed for the space of several minutes. 
Hartley knew the Oriental customs too well to endanger the 
success of his suit by precipitation. He waited an intimation 
to speak. At length it came, and from Barak. 

*When the pilgrim Barak,' he said, 'dwelt at Madras he 
had eyes and a tongue ; but now he is guided by those of his 
father, the holy Scheik Hali ben Khaledoun, the superior of his 
convent.' 

This extreme humility Hartley thought inconsistent with 
the affectation of possessing superior influence which Barak 
had shown while at the presidency ; but exaggeration of their 
own consequence is a foible common to all who find themselves 
in a land of strangers. Addressing the senior fakir, therefore, 
he told him in as few words as possible the villainous plot which 
was laid to betray Menie Gray into the hands of Uie Prince 
Tippoo. He made his suit for ike reverend father's intercession 
with the prince himself, and with his father the Nawaub, in 
the most persuasive terms. The fakir listened to him with an 
inflexible and immovable aspect, similar to that with which a 
wooden saint regards his eager supplicants. There was a 
second pause, when, after resuming his pleading more than 
once, Hartley was at length compelled to end it for want of 
matter. 

The silence was broken by the elder fakir, who, after shoot- 
ing a glance at his younger companion by a turn of the eye. 
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without the least alteration oi the position of the head and 
body, said, ' The unbelieTer has spoken like a poet. But does 
he think that the Nawaub Hyder Ali ELhan Behauder will 
contest with his son, Tippoo the YiotoriouSy the possession of 
an infidel slave ? ' 

Hartley received at the same time a side glance hom Barak, 
as if encouraging him to plead his own cause. He suffered a 
minute to elapse, and then replied — 

' The Nawaub is in the place of the Prophet — a judge over 
the low as well as high. It is written that, when the Pro- 
phet decided a controversy between the two sparrows concern- 
ing a grain of rice, his wife Fatima said to him, " Doth the 
missionaiy of Allah well to bestow his time in distributing 
justice on a matter so slight^ and between such despicable liti- 
gants f " " Know, woman,'' answered the Prophet, " that the 
sparrows and the grain of rice are the creation of Allah. They 
are not worth more than thou hast spoken ; but justice is a 
treasure of inestimable price, and it must be imparted by him 
who holdeth power to all who require it at his hand. The prince 
doth the will of Allah, who gives it alike in small matters as in 
greats and to the poor as well as the powerful. To the hungry 
bird a grain of rice is as a chaplet of pearls to a sovereign." I 
have spoken.' 

^ BitmaUahl — Praised be God! he hath spoken like a 
moullah,' said the elder fakir, with a little more emotion, and 
some inclination of his head towards Barak, for on Hartley he 
Boaioely deigned even to look. 

'The lips have spoken it which cannot lie,' replied Barak, 
and there was again a pause. 

It was once more broken by Scheik Hali, who, addressing 
himself directly to Hartley, demanded of him, ' Hast thou heard, 
Feringi, of aught of treason meditated by this hotfr (infidel) 
against the Nawaub Behauder ? ' 

'Out of a traitor cometh treason,' said Hartley, 'but, to 
speak after my knowledge, I am not conscious of such design.' 

' There is truth in the words of him,' said the fakir, ' who 
aocuseth not his enemy save on his knowledge. The things 
thou hast spoken shall be laid before the Nawaub; and as 
Allah and he will, so shall the issue be. Meantune, return to 
thy khan, and prepare to attend the vakeel of thy government, 
who is to travel with dawn to Bangalore, the strong, the 
happy, the holy dty. Peace be with thee t Is it not so, my 
sonf 
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Baxaky to whom thiB appeal was made, replied, ' Even aa my 
father hath spoken.' 

Hartley had no altematiye but to arise and take his leave 
with the usual phrase, *Salam — God's peace be with you !' 

His youthful guide, who waited his return without, con- 
ducted him once more to his khan, through bye-paths which he 
could not have found out without pilotage. His thoughts 
were in the meantime strongly ei^aged on his late interview. 
He knew the Moslem men of religion were not implidtly to be 
trusted. The whole scene might be a scheme of Barak to get 
rid of the trouble of patronising a European in a delicate aflbir ; 
and he determined to be guided by what should seem to con- 
firm or discredit the intimation which he had received. 

On his arrival at the khan he found the vakeel of the 
British government in a great bustle, preparing to obey direc- 
tions transmitted to him by the Nawaub's dewan, or treasurer, 
directing him to depart the next morning with break of day 
forBanidore. *^ ^ ' 

He expressed great discontent at the order, and when 
Hartley intimated his purpose of accompanying him, seemed 
to thii& him a fool for his pains, hinting the probability that 
Hyder meant to get rid of them both by means of the free- 
booters, through whose countries they were to pass with such a 
feeble escort This fear gave way to another when the time 
of departure came, at which moment there rode up about two 
hundred of the Nawaub's native cavalry. The sirdar who 
commanded these troops behaved with civility, and stated that 
he was directed to attend upon the traveUers, and to provide 
for their safety and convenience on the journey; but his 
manner was reserved and distant, and the vakeel insisted that 
the force was intended to prevent their escape rather than for 
their protection. Under such unpleasant auspices, the journey 
between Seringapatam and Bangalore was accomplished in two 
days and part of a third, the distance being nearly eighty 
miles. 

On arriving in view of this fine and populous city, they 
found an encampment already established within a mile of its 
walls. It occupied a tope^ or knoll, covered with trees, and 
looked full on the gardens which Tippoo had created in one 
quarter of the city. The rich pavilions of the principal persons 
flamed with silk and gold ; and spears with gUded points, or 
poles supporting gold knobs, displayed numerous little banners, 
inscribed with tiie name of the Prophet. This was the camp 
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of the Begum Mootee Mahul, who, with a bihaII body of her 
troops, about two hundred men, was waiting the return of 
Tippoo under the walls of Bangalore. Their private motives 
for desiring a meeting the reader is acquainted with ; to the 
public the visit of the Begum had only the appearance of an 
act of deference, frequently paid by inferior and subordinate 
princes to the patrons whom they depend upon. 

These facts ascertained, the sirdar ol the Nawaub took up 
his own encampment within sight of that of the Begum, but at 
about half a mile's distance, despatching to the city a messenger 
to announce to the Prince Tippoo, so soon as he diould airive, 
that he had come hither with the English vakeel. 

The bustle of pitching a few tents was soon over, and 
Hartley, solitary and sad, was left to walk under the shade of 
two or three mango-trees, and, looking to the displayed 
streamers of the Brum's encampment, to reflect that amid 
these insignia of Mohammedanism Menie Gray remained, 
destined by a profligate and treacherous lover to the fate of 
slavery to a heathen tyrant. The consciousness of being in 
her vicinity added to the bitter pangs with which Hartley con- 
templated her situation, and reflected how little chance thero 
appeared of his being able to rescue her from it by the mere 
force of reason and justice, which was all he could oppose to 
the selfish passions of a voluptuous tyrant. A lover of romance 
might have meditated some means of effecting her release by 
force or address ; but Hartley, though a man of courage, had 
no spirit of adventure^ and would have regarded as desperate 
any attempt of the kind. 

His sole gleam of comfort arose from the impression which 
he had apparently made upon the elder fakir, which he could 
not help hoping might be of some avail to him. But on one 
thing he was firmly resolved, and that was, not to relinquish 
the cause he had engaged in whilst a grain of hope remained. 
He had seen in his own profession a quickening and a revival 
of life in the patient's eye, even when glased apparently by the 
hand of death; and he was taught confidence amidst moral 
evO by his success in relieving that which was physical only. 

While Hartley was thus meditating, he was roused to atten- 
tion by a heavy firing of artillery from the high bastions of the 
town ; and, turning his eyes in that direction, he could see 
advancing, on the northern side of Bangalore, a tide of cavalry, 
riding tumultuously forward, brandishing iheir spears in all 
different attitudes, and pressing their horses to a gallop. The 
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olouds of dust which attended this vanguaid, for such it was, 
combined with the smoke of the guns, did not pennit Hartley 
to see distinctly the main body which followed; but the 
appearance of howdahed elephants and royal banners, dimly 
seen through the base, plainly intimated the return of Tippoo 
to Bangalore; while shouts and irregular disohaxges of mus- 
ketry announced the real or pretended rejoicing of the inhabit- 
ants. The city gates received the living torrent which rolled 
towards them ; the clouds of smoke and dust were soon dis- 
persed, and the horizon was restored to serenity and silence. 

The meeting between persons of importance, more especially 
of royal rank, is a matter of very great consequence in India, 
and generally much address is employed to induce the person 
receiving the visit to come as far as possible to meet the 
visitor. From merely rising up, or going to the edge of the 
carpet, to advancing to the gate of the palace, to that of the 
city, or, finally, to a mile or two on the road, is all subject to 
negotiation. But Tippoo's impatience to possess the fair 
European induced him to grant on this occasion a much greater 
degree of courtesy than the Begum had dared to expect, and 
he appointed his garden, adjacent to the city walls, and indeed 
included within Uie precinots of the fortifications, as the place 
of their meeting ; the hour noon, on the day succeeding his 
arrival ; for the natives seldom move early in the morning, or 
before having broken their fast. This was intimated to the 
B^;um's messenger by the prince in person, as, kneeling before 
him, he presented the numer (a tribute consisting of three, 
five, or seven gold mohurs, always an odd number), and received 
in exchange a IckdaMJb^ or dress of honour. The messenger, 
in return, was eloquent in describing the importance of his 
mistress, her devoted veneration for the prince, the pleasure 
which she experienced on the prospect of their moiahiJI^ or 
meeting, and concluded with a more modest compliment to 
lus own extraordinary talents, and the confidence which the 
Begum reposed in him. He then departed ; and orders were 
given that on the next day all should be in readiness for the 
wwaaree^ or grand procession, when the prince was to receive 
the Begum as his honoured guest at his pleasure-house in the 
gardens. 

Long before the appointed hour, the rendesvous of fakirs, 
beggars, and idlers, before the gate of the palace, intimated the 
excited expectations of those who usually attend processions ; 
while a more urgent set of mendicants, the courtiers, were 
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hastening thither, on hoisee or elephants, as their means 
afforded, always in a huny to show their zeal, and with a speed 
proportioned to what they hoped or feared. 

At noon precisely, a discharge of cannon, placed in the 
outer courts, as also of matchlocks and of small swivels, carried 
by camels (the poor animals shaking their long ears at every 
discharge), announced that Tippoo had mounted his elephant. 
The solemn and deep sound of the naggroy or state drum, borne 
upon an elephant, was then heard like the distant discharge of 
artillery, followed by a long roll ol musketiy, and was instantly 
answered by that of numerous trumpets and tom-toms, or 
common drums, making a discordant^ but yet a martial, din. 
The noise increased as die procession traversed the outer courts 
of the palace in succession, and at length issued from the gates, 
having at their head the chobdarsj bearing sUver sticks and 
dubs, and shouting at the pitch of their voices the titles and 
the virtues of Tippoo^ the great, the generous, the invincible — 
strong as Rustan, just as Noushirvan — ^with a short prayer for 
his continued health. 

After these came a confused body of men on foot, bearing 
spears, matchlocks, and banners, and intermixed with horse- 
men, some in complete shirts of mail, with caps of steel under 
their turbans, some in a sort of defensive armour, consisting oi 
rich silk dresses, rendered sabre-proof by being stuffed with 
cotton. These champions preceded the prince, as whose body- 
guards they acted. It was not till after this time that Tippoo 
raised his celebrated tiger-regiment^ disciplined and aimed 
according to the European fashion. Immediately before the 
prince came, on a small elephant, a hard-faced, severe-looking 
man, by office the distributer of alms, which he flung in showers 
of small copper money among the fokirs and be^ars, whose 
scrambles to collect them seemed to augment their amount ; 
while the grim-looking agent of Mohammedan charity, together 
with his elephant^ which marched with half angry eyes, and 
its trunk curled upwards, seemed both alike ready to chastise 
those whom poverty should render too importunate. 

Tippoo himself next appeared, richly apparelled, and seated 
on an elephant^ which, carxying its head above all the others in 
the procession, seemed proudly conscious of superior dignity. 
The howdah, or seat> which the prince occupied was of diver, 
embossed and gilt^ having behind a place for a confidential 
servant, who waved the great chowiy, or cow-tail, to keep off 
the flies ; but who could also occasionally perform the task of 
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gpokflwrnan, being well yeraed in all tenns of flfttteiy and com- 
pliment. The oapazisons of the royal elephant were of scarlet 
dothy richly embroidered with gold. Behind Tippoo came the 
various ooiurtiers and officers of the household, mounted chiefly 
on elephants, all anayed in their most splendid attire, and 
exhibiting the greatest pomp. 

In this manner the procession advanced down the principal 
street of the town, to the gate of the royal gardens. The 
houses were ornamented by broaddoth, silk shawls, and em- 
broidered carpets of the richest colours, displayed from the 
verandahs and windows; even the meanest hut was adorned 
with some piece of doth, so that the whole street had a 
singularly rich and gorgeous appearance. 

This splendid procession having entered the royal gardens, 
approached, through a long avenue of lofty trees, a chabootra, 
or platform of white marble, canopied by arohes of the same 
material, which occupied the centre. It was raised four or five 
feet fr<»n the ground, covered with white cloth and Persian car- 
pets. In the centre of the platform was the mumudy or state 
cushion of the prince, six feet square, composed ol crimson vel- 
vet, richly embroidered. By especial grace, a small low cushion 
was placed on the right of the prince, for the occupation of the 
Begum. In front of this platform was a square tank, or pond, 
of marble, four feet deep, and filled to iJxe brim with water 
as clear as crystal, having a large jet or fountain in the middle, 
which threw up a column of it to the height of twenty feet. 

The Prince Tippoo had scarody dismounted from his 
dephant and occupied the musnud, or throne of cushions, when 
the stately form of the Begum was seen advancing to the place 
of rendezvous. The elephant being left at the gate of the 
gardens opening into the country, oppodte to that by which 
the procession of Tippoo had entered, she was carried in an 
open litter, richly ornamented with silver, and borne on the 
shoulders of six black slaves. Her person was as richly attired 
as silks and gems could aoc(»npliBh. 

Richard Middlemas, as the Begum's general or bukshee, 
walked nearest to her litter, in a dress as magnificent in itsdf 
as it was remote from all European costume, being that of a 
bankOf or Indian courtier. His turban was of rich silk and 
gold, twisted very hard, and placed on one side of lus head, its 
ends hanging down on the shoulder. His mustaohios were 
turned and curled, and his eyelids stained with antimony. 
The vest was of gold brocade^ with a cmnmerbamdi or sa^ 
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aioond his waists corresponding to his turban. He carried in 
his hand a large awonl, sheathed in a scabbard of crimson 
yelvet^ and wore around his middle a broad embroidered sword- 
belt. What thoughts he had under this gay attire, and the 
bold bearing which corresponded to it^ it would be fearful to 
unfold. His least detestable hopes were perhaps those which 
tended to save Menie Gray, by betraying the prince who was 
about to confide in him, and the Begum, at whose intercession 
Tippoo's confidence was to be reposed. 

The litter stopped as it approached the tank, on the opposite 
side of which the prince was seated on his muanud. Middlemas 
assisted the Begum to descend, and led her, deeply veiled with 
silyer muslin, towards the platform of marble. The rest of the 
retinue of the Begum followed in their richest and most gaudy 
attire — all males, however ; nor was there a symptom of woman 
being in her train, except that a dose litter, guarded by twenty 
black slaves, having their sabres drawn, remAined at some 
distance in a thicket of flowering shrubs. 

When Tippoo Sahib, through the dim base which hung over 
the waterfall, discerned the splendid train of the Begum ad- 
vancing, he arose from his musnud, so as to receive her near 
the foot of his throne, and exchanged greetings with her upon 
the pleasure of meeting, and inquiries after their mutual health. 
He then conducted her to the cushion placed near to his own, 
while his courtiers anxiously showed their politeness in accom- 
modating those of the Begum with places upon the carpets 
around, where they all sat down croes-l^iged, Richard Middlemas 
occupying a conspicuous situation. 

The people of inferior note stood behind, and amongst them 
was the sirdar of Hyder Ali, with Hartley and the Madras 
vakeel. It would be impossible to describe the feelings with 
which Hartley recognised the apostate Middlemas and the 
amaeonian Mrs. Montreville. The sight of them worked up 
his resolution to make an appeal against them, in full durbar, 
to the justice which Tippoo was obliged to render to all who 
should complain of injuries. In the meanwhile, the prince, 
who had hitherto spoken in a low voice^ while acknowledging, 
it is to be supposed, the services and the fidelity of the Begum, 
now gave the sign to his attendant^ who said, in an elevated 
tone, 'Wherefore, and to requite these services, the mighty 
prince, at the request of the mighty Begum Mootee MtJiul, 
beautiful as the moon, and wise as the daughter of Giamsohid, 
had decreed to take into his service the bukshee d her armies, 
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and to inyest him, aa one worthy of all oonfidanoe, with the 
keeping of his beloved capital of Bangalore.' 

The voice of the crier had scarce ceased, when it was 
answered by one as loud, which soonded from the crowd of 
bystanders, 'Cursed is he who maketh the robber Leik his 
treasurer, or trusteth the lives of Moelemah to the command 
of an apostate ! ' 

Wilii unutterable satisfaction, yet with trembling doubt 
and anxiety, Hartley traced the speech to the elder faJcir, the 
companion of Barak. Tippoo seemed not to notice the inter- 
ruption, which passed for that of some mad devotee, to whom 
the Moslem princes permit great freedoms. The durbar, there- 
fore, recovered from their surprise ; and, in answer to the pro- 
clamation, united in the shout of applause which is expected to 
attend evexy annunciation of the royal pleasure. 

Their acclamation had no sooner ceased than Middlemas 
arose, bent himself before the musnud, and, in a set speech, 
decku:ed his unworthiness of such high honour as had now 
been conferred, and his seal for the prince's service. Some- 
thing remained to be added, but his speech faltered, his limbs 
shook, and his tongue seemed to refuse its office. 

The Begum started from her seat, though contrary to 
etiquette, and said, as if to supply the deficiency in the speech 
of her officer, ' My slave would say that^ in acknowledgment of 
so great an honour conferred on my bukshee, I am so void of 
means that I can only pray your Highness will deign to accept 
a lily frotn Frangistan, to plant within the recesses of the 
secret garden of thy pleasures. Let my lord's guards carry 
yonder litter to the zenana.' 

A female scream was heard, as, at a signal from Tippoo^ the 
guards of his seraglio advanced to receive the dosed litter 
from the attendants of the Begum. 

The voice of the old fakir was heard louder and sterner than 
before — 'Cursed is the prince who barters justice for lust! 
He shall die in the gate by the sword of the stranger.' 

'This is too insolent 1' said Tippoo. 'Drag forward that 
fakir, and cut lus robe into tatters on his Imck with your 
chahauks,' 

But a scene ensued like that in the hall of Seyd. All who 
attempted to obey the command of the incensed despot fell 
back horn the fakir, as they would from the Angel of Death. 
He flung his cap and fictitious beard on the ground, and the 
incensed countenance of Tippoo was subdued in an instant, 
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when he encountered the stem and awful eve of his father. 
A sign dismiBsed him from the throne, which Hyder himBelf 
ascended, while the offidous menials hastily disrohed him of 
his tattered cloak, and flung on him a robe of regal splendour, 
and placed on his head a jewelled turban. The durbar rung 
with acclamations to Hjder Ali Khan Behauder, ' the good, the 
wise, the discoverer of hidden things, who oometh into the 
divan like the sun bursting from the douds.' 

The Nawaub at length signed for silence, and was promptly 
obeyed. He looked majestically around him, and at length bent 
his look upon Tippoo^ whose downcast eyes, as he stood before 
the throne with his arms folded on his bosom, were strongly 
contrasted with the haughty air of authority which he had 
worn but a moment before. * Thou hast been willing,' said the 
Nawaub, 'to barter the safety of thy capital for the possession 
of a white slave. But the beauty of a fair woman caused Solo- 
mon ben David to stumble in his path j how much more, then, 
should the son of Hyder Naig remain firm under temptation 1 
That men may see clearly, we must remove the light which 
dUuszles them. Yonder Feringi woman must be placed at my 
disposal.' 

* To hear is to obey,' replied Tippoo, while the deep gloom 
on his brow showed what his forced submisdon cost his proud 
and passionate spirit. 

In the hearts of the courtiers present rdgned the most 
eager curiodty to see the denouement of the scene, but not a 
trace of that wish was suffered to manifest itself on features 
accustomed to conceal all internal sensations. The feelings of 
the B^um were hidden under her veil; while, in spite of a 
bold attempt to conceal his alarm, the perspiration stood in 
laige drops on the brow of Richard Middlemas. 

The next words of the Nawaub sounded like mudc in the 
ear of Hartley. 

' Garry the Feringi woman to the tent of the Sirdar Belash 
Cassim (the chief to whom Hartley had been committed). Let 
her be tended in all honour, and let him prepare to escort her, 
with the vakeel and the haJkim Hartley, to the Payeen-Ghaut 
(the oountiy beneath the passes), answering for their safety 
with his head.' The litter was on its road to the sirdar's 
tents ere the Nawaub had done speaking. * For thee, Tippoo,' 
continued Hyder, 'I am not come hither to deprive thee of 
authority, or to disgrace thee before the durbar. Such things 
as thou hast promised to this Feringi, proceed to make them 

XXV 10 
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good. The sun calleth not back the splendour which he lends 
to the moon ; and the father obscures not the dignity which he 
has conferred on the son. What thou hast promised, that do 
thou proceed to make good.' 

The ceremony of inyestiture was therefore recommenced, by 
which the Prince Tippoo conferred on Middlemas the important 
goyemment of the city of Bangalore, probably with the internal 
resolution that, since he was himself depriyed of the fair 
European, he would take an early opportunity to remoye the 
new killedar from his charge; while Middlemas accepted it 
with the throbbing hope that he might yet outwit both father 
and son. The deed of inyestiture was read aloud, the robe of 
honour was put upon the newly-created killedar, and a hundred 
yoices, while they blessed the prudent choice of Tippoo, wished 
the goyexnor good fortune, and yictoiy oyer his enemies. 

A horse was led forward, as the prince's gift. It was a fine 
steed of the Cuttyawar breed, high-crested, with broad hind- 
quarters ; he was of a white colour, but had the extremity of 
his tail and mane stained red. His saddle was red yelyet> the 
bridle and crupper studded with gilded knobs. Two attendants 
on lesser horses led this prancing animal, one holding the lance 
and the other the long spear of their patron. The horse was 
shown to the applauding courtiers, and withdrawn, in order 
to be led in state through the streets, while the new killedar 
should follow on the elephant, another present usual on such 
an occasion, which was next made to adyance, that the world 
might admire the munificence of the prince. 

The huge animal approached the platform, shaking his 
large wrinkled head, whicm he raised and sunk, as if impatient, 
and curling upwards his trunk from time to time, as if to show 
the gulf of his tongueless mouth. Gracefully retiring with 
the deepest obeisance, the killedar, well pleased the audience 
was finished, stood by the neck of the elephant, expecting 
the conductor of the animal would make him kneel down, 
that he might ascend the gilded howdah which awaited his 
occupancy. 

' Hold, Feringi,' said Hyder. ^ Thou hast receiyed all that 
was promised tbee by the bounty of Tippoo. Accept now 
what is the fruit of the justice of Hyder.' 

As he spoke, he signed with his finger, and the driyer of 
the elephant instantly conyeyed to the animal the pleasure 
of the Nawaub. Curling his long trunk around the neck of 
the ill-fated European, the monster suddenly threw the wretch 
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proetrate before him, and, stamping hia huge shapelees foot 
upon his breast, put an end at onoe to his life and to his 
crimes. The cry which the victim uttered was mimicked by 
the roar of the monster, and a sound like an hysterical laugh 
mingling with a scream, which rung from under the veil of tibe 
Begum. The elephant once more raised his trunk aloft, and 
gaped fearfully. 

The courtiers preserved a profound silence; but Tippoo, 
upon whose muslin robe a part of the victim's blood had 
spirted, held it up to the Nawaub, exclaiming^ in a sorrowful 
yet resentful tone — ' Father — ^father, was it thus my promise 
should have been kept f ' 

' Know, foolish boy,' said Hyder Ali, ' that the carrion which 
lies there was in a plot to deliver Bangalore to the Feringis 
and the Mahrattas. This B^;um (she started when she hetud 
herself named) has given us warning of the plot, and has so 
merited her pardon for having originally concuired in it, — 
whether altogether out of love to us we will not too curiously 
inquire. Hence with that lump of bloody day, and let the 
hakim Hartley and the English vakeel come before me.' 

They were brought forward, while some of the attendants 
flung sand upon the bloody traces, and others removed the 
crushed corpse. 

' Hakim,' said Hyder, * thou shalt return with the Feringi 
woman, and with gold to compensate her injuries, wherein the 
Begum, as is fitting, shall contribute a share. Do thou say to 
thy nation, Hyder Ali acts justly.' The Nawaub then inclined 
himself graciously to Hartley, and then turning to the vakeel, 
who appeared much discomposed, ' You have brought to me,' 
he said, 'words of peace, while your masters meditated a 
treacherous war. It is not upon such as you that my venge- 
ance ought to alight. But tell the kafr, or infidel, Paupiah 
and his unworthy master that Hyder Ali sees too clearly to 
sufier to be lost by treason the advantages he has gained by 
war. Hitherto I have been in the Gamatic as a mild prince ; in 
future I will be a destroying tempest. Hitherto I have made 
inroads as a compassionate and merciful conqueror; hereafter 
I will be the messenger whom Allah sends to the kingdoms 
which He visits in judgment.' 

It is well known how dreadfully the Nawaub kept this 
promise, and how he and his son afterwards sunk before the 
discipline and bravery of the Europeans. The scene of just 
punishment which he so faithfully exhibited might be owing 
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to hia policy, his internal senae of right, and to die ostentation 
of displaying it before an Englishman of sense and intelligence, 
or to all of these motiyes mingled together, but in what pro- 
portions it is not for us to distinguisL 

Hartley reached the coast in safely with his precious charge, 
rescued horn a dreadful fate when she was almost beyond 
hope. But the nerves and constitution of Menie Gray had 
received a shock from which she long suffered severely, and 
never entirely recovered. The principal ladies of the settle- 
ment, moved by the singular tale of her distress, received her 
with the utmost kindness, and exercised towards her the most 
attentive and affectionate hospitality. The Nawaub, faithful 
to his promise, remitted to her a sum of no less ihaxi ten 
thousand gold mohurs, extorted, as was surmised, almost en- 
tirely from the hoards of the Begum Mootee Mahul, or Montre- 
viUe. Of the fate of that adventuress nothing was known for 
certainly; but her forts and government were taken into 
Hyder's custody, and report said that, her power being abol- 
ished and her consequence lost, she died by poison, either 
taken by herself or administered by some other person. 

It might be thought a natural conclusion of the history of 
Menie Gray that she should have married Hartley, to whom 
she stood much indebted for his heroic interference in her 
behalf. But her feelings were too much and too painfully 
agitated, her health too much shattered, to permit her to 
entertain thoughts of a matrimonial connexion, even with the 
acquaintance of her youth and the champion of her freedom. 
Time might have removed these obstacles, but not two years 
after their adventures in Mysore the gallant and disinterosted 
Hartley fell a victim to his professional courage in withstanding 
the progress of a contagious distemper, w£ach he at length 
caught, and under which he sunk. He left a considerable 
part of the moderate fortune which he had acquired to Menie 
Gray, who, of course, did not want many advantageous offers 
of a matrimonial character. But she respected the memory of 
Hartley too much to subdue in behalf of another the reasons 
which induced her to refuse the hand which he had so well 
deserved — nay, it may be thought, had so fairly won. 

She returned to Britain — ^what seldom occurs — ^unmarried 
though wealthy ; and, settling in her native village, appeared 
to find her only pleasure in acts of benevolence, which seemed 
to exceed the extent of her fortune, had not her very retired 
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life been taken into consideration. Two or three persons with 
whom she was intimate could trace in her character that 
generous and disinterested simplicity and affection which were 
die groundwork of her character. To the world at laige her 
habits seemed those of the ancient Roman matron, which is 
recorded on her tomb in these four words, 

DoMUM MANsrr — ^Lanam fbcit. 



MR. CROPTANGRY'S CONCLUSION 

If you tell a flood jest, 
And please aS the rest, 

Gomes Dingley, and asks yon, * What was it f ' 
And before she can know. 
Away she will go 

To seek an old rag in the closet. 

Dban Swift. 

While I was inditing the goodly matter which my readers 
have just perused, I might be said to go through a course of 
breaking-in to stemd criticism, like a shooting-pony to stand 
fire. By some of those venial breaches of confidence which 
always take place on the like occasions, my private flirtations 
with the muse of fiction became a matter whispered in Miss 
Fairscribe's circle, some ornaments of which were, I suppose, 
highly interested in the progress of the afiair, while others 
' z^ally thought Mr. Chrystal Croftangry might have had more 
wit at his time of day.' Then came the sly intimation, the 
oblique remark, all that sugar-lipped raillery which is fitted 
for the situation of a man about to do a foolii^ thing, whether 
it be to publish or to marry, and that accompanied with the 
discreet nods and winks of such friends as are in the secret, 
and the obliging eagerness of others to know all about it. 

At length the a&ir became so &r public that I was induced 
to face a tea-party with my manuscript in my pocket, looking 
as simple and modest as any gentleman of a certain age need 
to do upon such an occasion. When tea had been carried 
round, handkerchiefs and smelling bottles prepared, I had the 
honour of reading The Surgeon^ 9 Daughter for the entertainment 
of the evening. It went off excellently. My friend Mr. Faiiv 
scribe, who had been seduced from his desk to join the literary 
circle, only fell asleep twice, and readily recovered his attention 
by help of his snuff-box. The ladies were politely attentive, 
and when the cat, or the dog, or a next neighbour tempted an 
individual to relax, Katie Fairscribe was on the alert, like an 
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active whipper-in, with look, touch, or whisper, to recall them 
to a dense of what was going on. Whether Miss Katie was thus 
active merely to enforce the literary discipline of her coterie, or 
whether she was really interested by the beauties of the piece, 
and desirous to enforce them cm others, I will not venture to 
ask, in case I should end in liking the girl — and she is really a 
pretty one — ^better than wisdom would warrant, either for my 
sake or hers. 

I must own my story here and there flagged a good deal ; 
perhaps there were faults in my reading, for, while I should 
have been attending to nothing but how to give the words 
efieot as they existed, I was feeling the chilling consciousness 
that they might have been, and ought to have been, a great 
deal better. However, we kindled up at last when we got to 
the East Indies, although, on the mention of tigers, an old 
lady, whose tongue had been impatient for an hour, broke in 
with, 'I wonder if Mr. Croftangry ever heard the stoiy of 
Tiger Tullideph t ' and had nearly inserted the whole narrative 
as an episode in my tale. She was, however, brought to reason, 
and the subsequent mention of shawls, diamonds, turbans, and 
oummerbands had their usual effect in awakening the imagina- 
tions of the fair auditors. At the extinction of the faithless 
lover in a way so horribly new, I had, as indeed I expected, the 
good fortune to excite that expression of painful interest which 
is produced by drawing in the breath through the compressed 
lips — ^nay, one miss of fourteen actually screamed. 

At length my task was ended, and the fair circle rained 
odours upon me, as they pelt beaux at the carnival with sugar- 
plums, and drench them with scented spices. There was 
' Beautiful,' and ' Sweetlv interesting,' and * 0, Mr. Groftangiy,' 
and, * How much obliged,' and ' What a delightful evening,' and 
* 0, Miss Katie, how could you keep such a secret so long ! ' 
While the dear souls were thus smothering me with rose- 
leaves, the meroUees old lady carried them all off by a disquisi- 
tion upon shawls, which she had the impudence to say arose 
entirely out of my stoiy. Miss Katie endeavoured to stop the 
flow of her eloquence in vain : she threw all other topics out of 
the field, and from the genuine Indian she made a digression to 
the imitation shawls now made at Paisley out of raJ Thibet 
wool, not to be known from the actual country shawl, except 
by some inimitable crD8&«titch in the border. ' It is well,' said 
the old lady, wrapping herself up in a rich Kashmire, 'that 
there is some way di knowing a thing that cost fifty guineas 
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from an artiole that is sold for five ; but I venture to say there 
is not one out of ten thousand that would understand the 
differenoe.' 

The politeness of some of the fair ladies would now have 
brought back the oonversation to the fozgotten subject of our 
meeting. 'How could you, Mr. Croftangry, collect all these 
hard words about India — ^you were never there ? ' * No, madam, 
I have not had that advantage ; but, like the imitative oper- 
atives of Paisley, I have composed my shawl by incorporating 
into the woof a little Thibet wool, which my excellent friend 
and neighbour, Ck)lonel Mackerris, (me of the best fellows who 
ever trode a Highland mow, or dived into an Indian jungle, 
had the goodness to supply me with.' 

My r^earsal, however, though not absolutely and altogether 
to my taste, has prepared me in some measure for the less 
tempered and guarded sentence of the world. So a man must 
leam to encounter a foil before he confronts a sword ; and to 
take up my original simile, a horse must be accustomed to a 
feu de joie before you can ride him against a volley of balls. 
Well, Corporal Nym's philosophy is not the worst that has been 
preached, ' Things must be as they may.' If my lucubraticms 
give pleasure, I may again require the attention of the court- 
eous reader ; if not, here end the 

Ghrokiouib of ths Gakokoatb. 
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As I stood by yon rooflefls tower, 

Where the wa*flower eeents the dewy air, 
Where the howlet moumB in her ivy bower, 

And tella the midnight moon her oare ; 
The winda were laid, the air was still, 

The stars they shot along the sky. 
The fox was howling on the hill. 

And the distant Mhoing glens reply. 

BoBSKT Burns. 



INTRODUCTION TO CASTLE DANGEEOUS 



The foDowioff introdnotion to CutU DaiMmm was forwarded by Sir Walter 
Soott from KapleB in Februaxy 1882, together with lome oorreoaons of the 
t«3ct. and notes on loealitiee mentioned in the NoyeL 

Ine materiala for the Introdnotion must have been oolleoted before he left 
Sootland, in September 1881 ; bat in the hnrry of preparing for his Toyage 
he had not been able to anaage them so as to aooompany the firrt edition 
of this Romanes. 

A few notes, sopplied by the [original] Editor [J. G. Lookhartl are followed 
by his name in brackets. 

Thb inoidents on which the eiuraing Novel maiiily tums are 
deriyed from the anoieiit metrical chronicle of The Bruee^ by 
Archdeacon Barbour, and from The Sistory of the ffauaes of 
D<mgla$ <md Angua^ by David Hume of Godisoroft; and are 
sustained by the immemorial tradition of the western parts of 
Scotland. They are so much in consonance with the spirit and 
manners of the troubled age to which they are referred, that I 
can see no reason for doubting their being founded in fact: the 
names, indeed, of numberless localities in the vioinity of Dou^^ 
CSastle appear to attest, beyond suspicicm, many even of the 
smallest circumstances embraced in we story of Godsoroft 

Among aJl the associates of Robert the Bruce, in his great 
enterprise of rescuing Scotland from the power of Edward, the 
first place is univerMlly conceded to James, the eighth Lord 
Doi^as, to this day venerated by his countiymen as 'the Good 

Sir James': 

And God Schyr JamM off DougLas, 

That in his time sa worthy was, 

That off his price and his Donnt^ 

In fer landis renownyt wes he.^BABBOiJB [bk. L]. 

The Good Sir James, the dreadful blacks Douglas, 

That in his daves so wise and worthie was, 

Wha here, and on the infidels of Spain, 

Such honour, praise, and triumphs did obtain. — Gobdon.* 

* Patiiok Gordon, who paUished In 1015, In heroio vsne, the lint book of Tk» 
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From the time when the King of Enffland refused to rein- 
state him, on his return from France, wnere he had received 
the education of ciiiyalry, in the extensiye possessiona of hia 
family, which had been held forfeited by the ezertions of his 
father, William the Hardy, the young knight of Douglas 
appears to have embraced the cause of Bruce with enthusiastio 
ardour, and to have adhered to the fortunes of his sovereign 
with unwearied fidelity and devotion. ' The Doufflasse,' says 
Hollinshed [Hittorie of Seailand, p. 215, ed. 1585], 'was joy- 
fully received of King Robert, in whose service he faithfully 
continued, both in peace and war, to his life's end. Though 
the surname and familie of the Douglasses was in some estima- 
tion of nobilitie before those dales, yet the rising thereof to 
honour chanced through this James Douglasse ; for, by meaiies 
of his advancement, others of that lineage tooke occamon, by 
their singular manhood and noble prowess, shewed at sundrie 
times in defence of the realme, to grow to such height in 
authoritie and estimation, that their mightie puissance in 
mainrent, lands, and great possessions at length was, through 
suspicion conceived by the kings that succeeded, the cause in 
part of their ruinous decay.' 

In eveiy nanative of the Scottish war of independence, a 
considerable space is devoted to those years of perilous adven- 
ture and suffering which were spent by the illustrious friend 
of Bruce in harassing the English detachments successively 
occupying his paternal territory, and in repeated and success- 
ful attempts to wrest the formidable fortress of Douglas Castle 
itself from their possession. In the Finglish as well as Scotch 
Chronicles, and in Rymer's FoederOf occur frequent notices of 
the difierent officers entrusted by Edward with the keeping of 
this renowned stronghold; especially Sir Robert de Cliffiyrd, 
ancestor of the heroic race of the CUflfords, Earls of Cumber- 
land ; his lieutenant, Sir Richard de Thurlewalle (written some- 
times Thruswall), of Thirlwall Castle, on the Tipalt in Northum- 
berland ; and Sir John de Walton, the romantic stoxy of whose 
love-pledge, to hold the Castle of Douglas for a year and day, 
or surrender all hope of obtaining his mistress's favour, with 
the tragic consequences softened in the Novel, is given at 
length in Godscroft, and has often been pointed out as one of 
the afifeoting passages in the chronicles of chivalry.'* 

* The readnr trill find both this story and that of Count Balbmi qf PariM in Sir W. 
SoottTs mnj on * Chivalry,' pabliahed in 1818, in the SnpiiIemaDt to th« AmniIopeBiiia 
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The Author, before he had made much progresB in this, 
probably the last of his NovelSy undertook a journey to 
Douglas Dale, for the purpose of examining the remains of the 
famous casUe, the kirk of St. Bride of Douglas, the patron 
saint of that great family, and the various locsJities alluded to 
by Godscroft in his aooount of the early adventures of Good 
Sir James; but though he was fortunate enough to find a 
sealous and well-informed cicerone in Mr. Thomas Haddow, 
and had every assistance from the kindness of Mr. Alexander 
Finlay, the resident chamberlain of his friend, Lord Douglas, 
the state of his health at the time was so feeble, that he found 
himself incapable of pursuing his researches, as in better days 
he would have delighted to do, and was obliged to be contented 
with such a cursory view of scenes, in themselves most inter- 
esting, as could be snatched in a single morning, when any 
bodily exertion was painful. Mr. Haddow was attentive enough 
to forward subsequently some notes on the points which the 
Author had seemied desirous of investigating; but these did 
not reach him until, being obliged to prepare matters for a 
foreign excursion in quest of health and strength, he had been 
compeUed to bring his work, such as it is, to a conclusion. 

The remains of the old GasUe of Douglas* are inconsider- 
able. They consist indeed of but one ruined tower, standing 
at a short distance from the modem mansion, which itself is 
only a fragment of the design on which the Duke of Douglas 
meant to reconstruct the edifice^ after its last accidental de- 
struction by fire. His Grace had kept in view the ancient 
prophecy that, as often as Douglas Castle might be destroyed, 
it should rise again in enlarged dimensions and improved 
splendour, and projected a pile of building which, if it had 
been completed, would have much exceeded any nobleman's 
residence then existing in Scotland, as indeed what has been 
finished, amounting to about one-eighth part of the plan, is 
sufficiently extensive for the accommodation of a laige estab- 
lishment, and contains some apartments the dimensions of 
which aro magnificent. The situation is commanding; and 
though the Duke's successors have allowed the mansion to 
continue as he left it, great expense has been lavished on the 
environs, which now present a vast sweep of richly undulated 
woodland, stretching to the borders of the Gaimtable mountains, 
repeatedly mentioned as the favourite retreat of the great 
ancestor of the family in the days of his hardship and perse- 

•BMKoteS. 
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oution. There remains at the head of the adjoining hourg 
the ohoir of the ancient ohuich of St. Bride^ having beneath it 
the vault whioh was used till lately as the burial-pkoe of this 
prinoely race, and only abandoned when their stone and leaden 
ooffins had aoeomulated, in the oourse of five or six hundred 
years, in such a way that it oould aoconunodate no more. 
Here a silver ease, containing the dust of what was once the 
brave heart of Good Sir James, is still pointed out; and in the 
dilapidated choir above appears, though in a sorely ruinous 
state, the once magnificent tomb of the warrior himself. After 
detailing the well-known circumstances of Sir James's death in 
Spain, 20[25]th August 1330, where he fell, assisting the King 
of Arragon in an expedition against the Moors, when on his way 
back to Scotland from Jerusalem, to which he had conveyed the 
heart of Bruoe^ the old poet Barbour teUs us [bk. ziv.] that — 

Qnhen hia men lang bad mad mumyn, 
Thai debowalyt him, and syne 
Gert aoher him swa, that myoht be tane 
The fleaoh all haly &a the bane, 
And the oaiioune thar in halYjplace 
Erdyt, with ryoht gret worachip, was. 

The banya haue thai with thaim tane ; 
And ^yne ar to their achippis gane ; 



Syne towart Scotland held thair way, 
And thar ar cammyn in foU gret hy. 
And the banys honorabUly 
In till the kyrk off Donglaa war 
Brdyt, with dnle and mekiU oar. 
Schyr Archebald hia aone cert syn 
Off alabastre, bath fair and fyne, 
Ordane a tnmbe aa richly 
Aa it behowyt to swa worthy. 



The monument is supposed to have been wantonly mutilated 
and defaced by a detachment of Cromwell's troops, who, as was 
their custom, converted the kirk of St. Bride of Douglas into a 
stable for their horses. Enough, however, remains to identify 
the resting-place of the great Sir James. The effigy, of dark 
stone, is cross-legged, marking his character as one who had 
died after performing the pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, 
and in actual conflict with the infidels of Spain ; and the intro- 
duction of the HBABT, adopted as an addition to the old arms 
of Douglas, in consequence of the knight's fulfilment of Bruce's 
dying injunction, appears, when taken in connexion with the 
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poeture of the figure, to set the question at rest. The monu- 
menti in its original state, must have been not inferior in any 
respect to the best of the same period in Westminster Abbey ; 
and the curious reader is referred for farther particulars of it 
to The S^nUchral AtUiquUies of Great Britain, by Edward Blore, 
F.S.A. (London, 1826), where may also be found interesting 
details of some of the other tombs and effigies in the oemetexy 
of the first house of Douglas. 

As considerable liberties have been taken with the historical 
incidents on which this novel is founded, it is due to the reader 
to place before him such extracts from Qodscroft and Barbour 
as may enable him to correct any mis-impression. The passages 
introduced in the Appendix, from the ancient poem of The 
Bruce, will moreover gratify those who have not in their pos- 
session a copy of the text of Barbour, as given in the valuable 
quarto edition of my learned friend Dr. Jamieson, aa fumiahing 
on the whole a favourable specimen of the style and manner of 
a venerable classic who wrote when Scotland was still full of 
the fame and glory of her liberatorB from the yoke of Plantar 
genets and especiaUy of Sir James Douglas, 'of whom,' says 
Qodscroft [p- ^2, ed. 1644], * we will not omit here (to shut up 
all) the judgment of those times concerning him, in a rude verse 
indeed, yet such as beareth witness of lus true magnanimity 
and invincible mind in either fortune, good or bad : — 

Good Sir James DouaUs, who wise, and wight» and worthy was, 
Was never ovezglBd m no winning, nor vet overaad for no tineing ; 
Good fiortane and erfl chanoe he weighea both in one balanoe. 

w. s. 
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CHAPTEK I 

Hosts have been known at that dread sound to Tiald, 
And, Douglas dead, his name hath won the field. 

John Homk. 

It was at the oloae^ of an early spring day, when nature, in a 
oold proYinoe of Scotland, was reviving from her winter's sleep, 
and Uie air at leasts though not the vegetation, gave promise 
of an abatement of the rigour of the season, that two travellers, 
whose appearance at that early period sufficiently announced 
their wandering character, which, in general, secured a free 
passage even through a dangerous coimtiT, were seen coming 
from the south-westward, within a few miles of the Castle of 
Douglas, and seemed to be holdingtheir course in the direction 
of the river of that name^ whose dale afforded a species of 
approach to that memorable feudal fortress. The stream, small 
in comparison to the extent of its fame, served as a kind of 
drain to the country in its neighbourhood, and at the same 
tune a£R)rded the means of a rough road to the castle and 
village. The high lords to whom the castle had for ages 
belonged might, had they diosen, have made this access a 
great deal smoother and more convenient ; but there had been 
as yet little or no exerdse for those geniuses who have taught 
all the world that it is better to take the more dreuitous road 
round the base of a hill than the direct course of ascending it 
on the one side and descending it directly on the other, with- 
out yielding a single step to render the passage more easy to 
the traveller; still less were those mysteries dreamed of which 
MaoAdam* has of late days expounded. But, indeed, to what 
purpose should the ancient Douglasses have employed his 

•SMNot6 4. 
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principleBy eyen if they had known them in ever bo muoh per- 
fection 9 Wheel-carriages, ezoept of the moet clumsy descrip- 
tion, and for the most simple operations of agriculture, were 
totally unknown. Even the most delicate female had no 
resource save a horse, or, in case of sore infirmity, a litter. 
The men used their own sturdy limbs, or hardy horses, to 
transport themselves from place to place; and traveUers, 
females in particular, experienced no small inconvenience from 
the rugged nature of the country. A swollen torrent some- 
times crossed their path, and compelled them to wait until the 
waters had abated their frenzy. The bank of a small river 
was occasionally torn away by the e£fects of a thunderstorm, a 
recent inundation, or the like convulsions of nature; and tlie 
wayfarer relied upon his knowledge of the district, or obtained 
the best local information in his power, how to direct his path 
so as to surmount such untoward obstacles. 

The Douglas issues from an amphitheatre of mountains 
which bounds the valley to the south-west,* from whose contri- 
butions, and the aid of sudden storms, it receives its scanty 
supplies. The general aspect of the country is that of the 
pastoral hills of the south of Scotland, forming, as is usual, 
bleak and wild farms, many of which had, at no great length 
of time from the date of the story, been covered with trees, as 
some of them still attest by bearing the name of 'shaw,' that is, 
wild natural wood. The neighbomiiood of the Douglas water 
itself was flat land, capable of bearing strong crops of oats and 
rye, supplying the inhabitants wit£ what they required of 
these productions. At no great distance from the edge of the 
river, a few special spots excepted, the soil capable of agricul- 
ture was more and more mixed with the pastoral and woodland 
country, till both terminated in desolate and partly inaccessible 
moorlands. 

Above all, it was war-time, and of necessity aU circumstances 
of mere convenience were obliged to give way to a paramount 
sense of danger ; the inhabitants, therefore, instead of trying 
to amend the paths which connected them with other districts, 
were thankful that the natural difficulties which surrounded 
them rendered it unnecessary to break up or to fortify the 
access from more open countries. Their wants, with a very 
few exceptions, were completely supplied, as we have already 
said, by the rude and scanty produce of their own mountains 
and 'holms,' the last of which served for the exercise of their 
limited agriculture, while the better part of the mountains and 
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f oieat glens pioduoed pasture for their herds and Books. The 
reoesses of the unexplored depths of these silvan retreats being 
seldom disturbed, especiaUy sinoe the lords of the district had 
laid aside, during this time of strife, their constant occupation 
of hunting; the various kinds of game had increased ot late 
very considerably; so that not only in crossing the rougher 
parts of the hilly and desolate country we are describing 
diffsrent varieties of deer were occasionaUy seen, but even the 
wild cattle peculiar to Scotland sometimes showed themselves, 
and other animals, which indicated the irregular and disordered 
state of the period. The wildcat was frequently surprised in 
the daik ravines or the swampy thickets ; and the wolf, already 
a stranger to the more populous districts of the Lothians, here 
maintained his ground against the encroachments of man, and 
was still himself a terror to those by whom he was finally to 
be extirpated. In winter especially — and winter was hardly 
yet past— these savage animals were wont to be driven to ex- 
tremity for lack of food, and used to frequent, in dangerous 
numbeis, the battlefield, the deserted churchyard — ^nay, some- 
times the abodes of living men, there to watch for children, 
their defenceless prey, with as much familiarity as the fox 
nowadays will venture to prowl near the mistress's * poultry-* 
yard. 

From what we have said, our readers, if they have made — 
as who in these days has nott — the Scottish tour, will be able 
to form a tolerably just idea of tiie wilder and upper part 
of Douglas Dale, during the earlier period of the 14th cent- 
ury. The setting sun cast his gleams along a moorland 
country, which to the westward broke into larger swells, ter- 
minating in the mountains called the Larger and Lesser Calm- 
table. The first of these is, as it were, the father of the hills 
in the neighbourhood, the source of an hundred streams, and 
by far the largest of the ridge, still holding in his dark bosom, 
and in the ravines with which his sides are ploughed, consider- 
able remnants of those ancient forests with which all the high 
grounds of that quarter were once covered, and particularly 
the hills, in which the rivers — ^both those which run to the 
east and those which seek the west to discharge themselves 
into the Solway — ^hide, like so many hennits, their original 
and scanty sources. 

The landscape was still illuminated by the reflection of the 

* The ffood dmme or iriHB of • reipeetaUe floinflr Is almost nnlYerBally thus dMig- 
iwtad in Sootliiid. 
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eyening sun, sometimeB tiuown back from pool or stream; 
sometimes resting on grey zocks, huge combCTers of the soU, 
whioh labour and agriculture have since removed ; and some- 
times contenting itself with gUding the banks of the stream, 
tinged altemat^y grey, green, or rudd j, as the ground itself 
consisted of rock, or grassy turf, or bcu:e earthen mound, or 
looked at a distance like a rampart of dark red porphyry. 
Occasionally, too, the eye rested on the steep brown extent of 
moorland, as the sunbeam glanced back from the little tarn or 
mountain pool, whose lustre, like that of the eye in the human 
countenance, gives a life and vivacity to eveiy feature around. 
The elder and stouter of the two travellers whom we have 
mentioned was a person well, and even showily, dressed, 
according to the finery of the times, and bore at hts back, as 
wandering minstrels were wont» a case, containing a sinall 
harp, rote, or viol, or some such species of musical instrument 
for accompanying the voice. The leathern case announced so 
much, although it proclaimed not the exact nature of the 
instrument. The colour of the traveller's doublet was blue, 
and that of his hose violet^ with slashes which showed a lining 
of the same colour with the jerkin. A mantle ought^ accord- 
ing to ordinary custom, to have covered this dress ; but the 
heat of the sun, though the season was so early, had induced 
the wearer to fold up his cloak in small compass, and form it 
into a bundle, attached to the shoulders like we military great- 
coat of the infantry soldier of the present day. The neatness 
with which it was made up argued the precision of a practised 
traveller, who had been long accustomed to every resource 
which change of weather required. A great profusion of 
narrow ribands or points, constituting the loops with which 
our ancestors connected their doublet and hose, formed a kind 
of cordon, composed of knots of blue or violet, which sur- 
rounded the traveller's person, and thus assimilated in colour 
with the two garments which it was the office of these strings 
to combine. The bonnet usually worn with this showy dress 
was of that kind with which Henry the Eighth and his son, 
Edward the Sixth, are usually represented. It was more fitted, 
from the gay stuff of which it was composed, to appear in a 
public place than to encounter a storm of rain. It was party- 
coloured, being made of different stripes of blue and violet; 
and the wearer arrogated a certain degree of gentility to him- 
self, by wearing a plume of considerable dimensions of the 
same favourite colours. The features over which this feather 
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drooped were in no degree remarkable for peooliarity of expree- 
fldon. Tet in bo desolate a countay as the west of Soodand it 
would not have been easy to pass the man without more 
minute attention than he would have met with where there 
was more in the chaxaoter of the scenery to arrest the gase of 
the passenffers* 

A quick eye, a sociable look, seeming to say, 'Ay, look at 
me, I am a man worth noticing, and not unworthy your atten- 
tion,' carried with it, nevertheless, an interpretation which 
might be thought fevourable or othennse, according to the 
character of the peraon whom the trayeller met. A knight or 
soldier would merely haye thought that he had met a merry 
fellow, who could sing a wild song, or tell a wild tale^ and 
help to empty a flagon, with all the accomplishments necessary 
for a boon companion at an hostelry, except perhaps an alacrity 
at defraying his share of the reckoning. A churchman, on the 
other hand, might haye thought he of the blue and violet was 
of too loose habits, and accustomed too little to limit himself 
within the boundaries ci beseeming mirth, to be fit society for 
one of his sacred calling. Yet the man of song had a certain 
steadiness of countenance^ which seemed fitted to hold place 
in scenes of serious business as well as of gaiety. A wayfaring 
passenger of wealth, not at that time a numerous class, might 
have feared in him a professional robber, or one whom oppor- 
tunity was very likely to convert into such ; a female might 
have been apprehensive of tmcivil treatment; and a youth, or 
timid person, might have thought of murder or such direful 
doings. Unless privately armed, however, the minstrel was 
ill-accoutred for any dangerous occupation. His only visible 
weapon was a small crooked sword, like what we now call a 
hanger; and the state of the lames would have justified any 
man, however peaceful his intentioEiSi in being so far armed 
against the perils of the road. 

If a glance at this man had in any respect prejudiced him 
in the opinion of those wh(»n he met on his journey, a look at 
his companion would, so far as his character could be guessed 
at — ^f or he was closely muffled up— hava passed for an apology 
and warrant for his associate. The younger traveller was 
apparently in early youth, a soft and gentie boy, whose Sclavonic 
gown, the appropriate dress of the pilgrim, he wore more 
closely drawn about him than the coldness of the weather 
seemed to authorise or recommend. His features, imperfectly 
seen under the hood of his pUgrim's dress, were prepossessing 
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in a high degree; and thofogh he wore a waUdng-swcnd, it 
seemed rather to be in oomplianoe with general fashion than 
from any violent purpose he did so. There were traoes of 
sadness upon his brow, and of tears upon his cheeks; and his 
weariness was suoh as eyen his rougher oompanion seemed to 
sympathise with, while he privately participated also in the 
sorrow which left its marks upon a countenance so lovely. 
They spoke together, and the elder of the two^ while he 
assumed the deferential air proper to a man of inferior rank 
addressing a superior, showed, in tone and gesture, something 
that amounted to interest and a£focti<»L 

'Bertram, my friend,' said the younger of the two, 'how 
far are we still from Douglas Gastlef We have already come 
farther than the twenty miles which thou didst say was the 
distance from Gammook — or how didst thou call the last 
hostelry which we left by daybreak f ' 

< Cumnock, my dearest lady — I beg ten thousand excuses — 
my gracious young lord.' 

'Call me Augustine,' replied his comrade, 'if you mean to 
speak as is fittest for the time.' 

'Nay, as for that^' said Bertram, 'if your ladyship can con- 
descend to lay aside your quality, my own good-breeding is 
not so firmly sewed to me but that I can doff it and resume it 
again without its losing a stitch ; and since your ladyship, to 
whom I am sworn in obedience^ is pleased to command that I 
should treat you as my own son, shame it were to me if I were 
not to show you the affection of a fttther, more especially as I 
may well swear my great oath that I owe you the duty of 
such, though well I wot it has, in our case, been the lot of the 
parent to be maintained by the kindness and liberality of the 
child; for when was it that I hungered or thirsted, and the 
black stock* of Berkely did not relieve my wants! ' 

'I would have it so,' answered the young pilgrim — 'I would 
have it so. What use of the mountains of beef and the oceans 
of beer which they say our domains produce, if there is a 
hungry heart among our vassalage, or especially if thou, 
Bertram, who hast served as the minstrel of our house for 
more than twenty years, shouldst experience such a feeling! ' 

'Certes, lady,' answered Bertram, 'it would be like the 
catastrophe which is told of the baron of Fastenough, when 
his last mouse was starved to death in the very pantiy ; and 
if I escape this journey without such a calamity, I shall think 

* The table donunt, which itood in « btnm*B hall, was oftan ao daajgnataeil. 
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myself oat of reaoh of thint or famine for the whole of my 
lifa' 

'Thou hast sufiered already onoe or twice by these attacks, 
my poor friend,' said the lady. 

'It is little,' answered JBertnm, 'anything that I have 
snffored ; and I were tmgrateful to give the inoonTenienoe of 
missing a break&sti or making an untimely dinner, so serious 
a nama But then I hardly see how your ladyship can endure 
this gear much longer. Tou must yourself feel that the 
plodcUng along these high lands, ci which the Scots giye us 
such good measure in their miles, is no jesting matter; and as 
for Douglas CSastle, why, it is still three good miles off.' 

'The question then is,' quoth the lady, heaving a sigh, 
'what we are to do when we have so far to travel, and when 
the castle gates must be looked long before we arrive theret' 

'For that I will pledge my word,' answered BertrauL 'The 
gates of Douglas, under the keeping of Sir John de Walton, 
do not open so eaidly as those of the buttery hatch at our own 
castle when it is well oiled; and if vour ladyship take my 
advice, vou will turn southward ho, and in two oays at farthest 
we shall be in a land where men's wants are provided for, as 
the inns proclaim it, with the least possible delay, and the 
secret of this little journey shall never be known to living 
mortal but ourselves, as sure as I am sworn minstrel and man 
of faith.' 

' I thank thee for thy advice^ mine honest Bertram,' said the 
lady, 'but I cannot profit by it. Should thy knowledge of 
these parts possess thee with an acquaintance with any decent 
house, whether it belong to rich or poor, I would willix^ly take 
quarters there, if I could obtain th«n from this time until to- 
morrow morning. The gates of Douglas Oastle will then be 
open to guests of so peaceful an appearance as we carry with 
us, and--and — ^it will out — ^we might have time to make such 
applications to our toilet as might insure us a good reception, 
by drawing a comb through our locks, or such-l&e foppery.' 

'Ah, madam I ' said Bertram, 'were not Sir John de Walton 
in question, methinks I should venture to reply, that an un- 
washed brow, an imkempt head of hair, and a look far more 
saucy than your ladyship ever wears, or can wear, were the 
proper diag^se to trick out that mins^el's boy whom you wish 
to represent in tiiie present pageant.' 

'Do you suffer your youthful pupils to be indeed so slovenly 
and so saucy, Bertram f answered the lady. 'I for one will not 
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imitate them in that particular; and whether Sir John be now 
in the Castle of Doi^las or not^ I will treat the aoldiers who 
hold so honourable a charge with a washed brow and a head of 
hair somewhat ordered. As for going baok without seeing a 
castle which has mingled CTcn with my very dreams — at a 
word, Bertram, thou mayst go that way, but I will not' 

'And if I part with your ladyehip on such terms^' responded 
the minstrel, 'now your frolic is so nearly accomplished, it 
shall be the foul fiend himself, and nothing more comely or 
lees dangerous, that shall tear me from your side; and for 
lodging, there is not far from hence the house of one Tom 
Dickson of Hazelside, one of the most honest fellows of the 
dale, and who, although a labouring man, ranked as high as 
a warrior, when I was in this country, as any noble gentleman 
that rode in the band of the Douglas.' 

'He is, then, a soldierr said l^e lady. 

'When Ids country or his lord need his sword,' replied 
Bertram, 'and, to say the truth, they are seldom at peace; 
but otherwise, he is no enemy, save to the wolf which plunders 
his herds.' 

' But forget not^ my trusty guide,' replied the lady, ' that 
the blood in our Tcins is English, 'and consequently, that we 
are in danger from all who call themsdves foes to the ruddy 
cross.' 

'Do not fear this man's faith,' answered Bertram. 'You 
may trust to him as to the best knight or gentleman of the 
land. We may make good our lodging bya tune or a song; 
and it may remember you that I undertook, provided it pleased 
your ladyship, to temporise a little with the Scots, who^ poor 
souls, love minstrel^, and when they have but a silver penny 
will willingly bestow it to encourage the gay science — ^I promised 
you, I say, that we should be as welcome to them as if we had 
been bom amidst their own wild hills; and for the best that 
such a house as Dickson's afibrds, the gleeman's son, fair lady, 
shall not breathe a wish in vain. And now, will you speak 
your mind to your devoted fHend and adopted father, or rather 
your sworn servant and guide, Bertram the Minstrel, what it 
is your pleasure to do in tMB matter V 

' 0, we will certainly accept of the Scot's hospitality,' said 
the lady, 'your minstrel word being plighted that he is a true 
man. Tom Dickson, call you him)' 

'Yes,' replied Bertram, 'such is his name; and by looking 
on these sheep, I am assured that we are now upon his land.' 
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'Indeed!' said the ladj, with some sarprifle; 'and how is 
your wisdom aware of that 9 ' 

' I see the first letter of his name marked upon this flock,' 
answered the guide. 'Ah, learning is what carries a man 
through the world, as well as if he had the ring bj virtue of 
which old minstrelis tell that Adam understood the language of 
the beasts in Paradise. Ah, madam I there is more wit taught 
in the shepherd's shieling than the lady thinks of who sews her 
painted seam in her summer bower.' 

'Be it so^ good Bertram. And although not so deeply 
skiUed in the knowledge of written language as you are, it is 
impossible for me to esteem its value more than I actually do ; 
so hold we on the neatrest road to this Tom Dickson's, whose 
very sheep tell of his whereabout. I trust we have not veiy 
far to go, although the knowledge that our journey is shortened 
by a few miles has so much recovered my fatigue that methinks 
I could dance aO the rest of the way.' 



CHAPTEK II 

lUMUind. Well, this Ib the Foreet of Aidesu 

Touehdotu. Aye, now am I in Arden ; the more fool I. When I was 
at home I was in a better place ; bnt trayellera most be oontent 

Bos, Aye, be so, ffood Tonohitone. Look you, who comes here ; a 
yonng man and an old, in solemn talk. 

M Fott Like U, Act IL Scene IT.' 

Ab the tiavellen spoke together, they reached a turn of the 
path which presented a more extensive prospect than the 
broken face of the country had yet shown them. A yalley, 
tiirough which flowed a small tributaiy stream, exhibited the 
wild, but not unpleasant^ features of 'a lone vale of green 
bradcen,' here and there besprinkled with groups of aldeiv 
trees, of hasels, and of copse oak-wood, which had maintained 
their stations in the recesses of the valley, although they had 
yanished from the loftier and more exposed sides of the hills. 
The farm-house, or mansion-house, for, hom its sise and appear- 
ance, it might have been the one or the other, was a huge but 
low buildii^ and the walls of the outhouses were sufficiently 
strong to resist any band of casual depredators. There was 
nothing, however, which could withstand a more powerful force ; 
for, in a country laid waste by war, the farmer was then, as now, 
obliged to take his chance of the great evils attendant upon 
that state of things; and his condition, never a very eligible 
one^ was rendered considerably worse by the insecurity attending 
it. About half a mile forther was seen a Gothic building A 
very small extent, having a half-dismantled chapd, which the 
minstrel pronounced to 1m the abbey of St Bride. ' The place,' 
he said, 'I understand, is allowed to subsist, as two or three 
old monks and as many nuns, whom it contains, are permitted 
by the English to serve God there, and sometimes to give relief 
to Scottish travellers; and who have accordingly taken assur- 
ance with Sir John de Walton, and accepted as their superior 
a churchman on whom he thix^Ls he can depend. But if these 
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gufiflts happen to reyeal any searets, they aie, hy some means 
or other, belieTed to fly towards the Engh'nh govemor; and 
therefore, unless your ladyship's oommands be positiTe^ I think 
we had best not trust ourselves to their hospitaJity.' 

*0f a surety, no,' said the lady, 'if thou canst piovide me 
with lodgings where we shall haye more prudent hosts.' 

At thu moment^ two human foims were seen to approach 
the farm-house in a different direction from the travellers, and 
speaking so high, in a tone apparently of dispute, that the 
minstrel and his companion could distinguish their voices 
though the distance was considerable. Having screened his 
eyes with his hand for some minutes, Bertram at length ex- 
daimedy 'By Our Lady, it is my old friend, Tom Dickson, sure 
enough I What can make him in such bad humour wit^ the 
lad, who, I think, may be the little wild boy, his son Gharles, 
who used to run about and plait rushes some twenty years agof 
It is lucky, however, we have found our friends astir; for, I 
warranty Tom hath a hearty piece of beef in the pot ere he goes 
to bed, and he must have changed his wont if an old friend 
hath not his share; and who knows, had we come later, at 
what hour they may now find it convenient to drop latch and 
draw bolt so near a hostile garrison; for, if we call things bv 
their right names, such is the proper term for an Englisn 
garrison in the oasUe of a Scottish nobleman.' 

'Foolish man,' answered the lady, 'thou judgestof Sir John 
de Walton as thou wouldst of some rude boor, to whom the 
opportunity of doing what he wills is a temptation and license 
to exercise cruelty and oppression. Now, I could plight you 
my word that, setting apieurt the quarrel of the kingdoms, 
which, of course, will be fought out in fair battle on both sides, 
you will find that English and Scottish, within this domain, 
and within the reach of Sir John de Walton's influence, live 
together as that same flock of sheep and goats do with. the 
shepherd's dog — a foe from whom they fly upon certain occa- 
sions, but around whom they nevertheless eagerly gather for 
protection should a wolf happen to show himself.' 

'It is not to your ladywip,' answered Bertram, 'that I 
should venture to state my opmion of such matters; but the 
young kni^t, when he is sheathed in armour, is a different 
being from him who feasts in halls among press of ladies; and 
he that feeds by another man's fireside, and when his landlord, 
of all men in the world, chances to be the Black Douglas, has 
reason to keep his eyes about him as he makes his meal. But 
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it were better I looked after our own eyening refreBhment than 
that I stood here gaping and talking about otibter folks' matters.' 
So saying, he cail^ out in a thundering tone of Tdoe^ 'Dickson ! 
— what ho^ Thomas Diokson i will you not acknowledge an old 
f riendy who is much disposed to trust his supper and night's 
lodging to your hospitality t ' 

The Scotchman, attracted by the call, looked first along the 
banks of the river, then upwaxds to the bare side of the hill, 
and at length cast his eyes upon the two figures who were 
descending from it. 

As if he felt the night colder while he advanced from the 
more sheltered part of the valley to meet them, the Douglas 
Dale farmer wrapped doaer around him the grey plaid which, 
from an early period, has been used by the shepherds of the 
south of Scotland, and the appearance of which gives a romantic 
air to the peasantry and middle classes ; and which, although 
less brilliant and gaudy in its colours, is as picturesque in its 
arrangement as the more military tartan mantle of Uie High- 
lands. When they approached near to each other, the lady 
might observe that thu friend of her guide was a stout athletic 
man, somewhat past the middle of life, and already showing 
marks of the approach, but none of the infirmities, of age, upon 
a countenance which had been exposed to many a storm. Sharp 
eyes, too^ and a quick observation, exhibited signs of vigilance, 
acquired by one who had lived long in a country where he had 
constant occasion for looking around him with caution. His 
features were still swollen with displeasure ; and the handsome 
young man who attended him seemed to be discontented, like 
one who had undergone no gentle marks of his father's indignar 
tion, and who^ from the suUen expression which mingled with 
an appearance of shame on his countenance^ seemed at once 
a£fected by anger and remorse. 

<Do you not remember me, old friend)' said Bertram, as 
they approached within a distance for communing; 'orhavethe 
twenty years which have marched over us since we met carried 
along with them all remembrance of Bertram, the English 
minstrel) ' 

* In troth,' answered the Scot, ' it is not for want of plenty 
of your countrymen to keep you in my remembrance, and I 
have hardly heard one of them so much as whistle 

Hey, now the day dawns, 
but it has recalled some note of your blythe rebeck ; and yet 
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Buoh animalg are we, that I had forgot the mien of my old 
frigid, and acaroely knew him at a distanoe. But we have had 
tfouhle lately : there are a thousand of your countrymen that 
keep garrison in the Perilous Gastle of Douglas yonaer, as well 
as in other places through the Tale, and that is hut a woful 
sight for a true Sootobnan; even my own poor house has 
not escaped the dignity of a garrison of a man-at^urms, besides 
two or three archer knaves, and one or two slips of misohievous 
boys called pages, and so forth, who will not let a man say, "this 
is my own," by his own fireside. Do not» therefore, think 
hardly of me, old comrade, if I show you a welcome something 
colder than you might expect from a friend of other days ; for, 
by St. Bride of Douglas, I have scarcely anything left to which 
I can say welcome.' 

'Small welcome will serve,' said Bertram. 'My son, make 
thy reverence to thy fother^s old friend. Augustine is learning 
my joyous trade, but he will need some practice ere he can 
endure its fatigues. If you could give him some little matter 
of food, and a quiet bed for the night, there's no fear but that 
we shall both do well enough ; f or I daresay when you travel 
with my friend Charles there — if that tall youth chiince to be 
my old acquaintance Charles — ^you wiU find yourself accommo- 
dated when his wants are once well provided for.' 

'Nay, the foul fiend take me if I do^' answered the Scottish 
husbandman. 'I know not what the lads of this day are made 
of — ^not of the same day as their fathers to be sure — not 
sprung from the heather, which fears neither wind nor rain, 
but from some delicate plant of a foreign country, which will 
not thrive unless it be nourished under glass, with a murrain 
to it ! The good Lord of Douglas — I have been his henchman, 
and can vouch for it — did not in his pagehood desire such food 
and lodging as, in the present day, wiU hardly satisfy such a 
lad as your friend Charles.' 

'Nay,' said Bertram, 'it is not that my Augustine is over 
nice ; but, for other reasons, I must request of you a bed to 
himself : he hath of late been unwell.' 

'Ay, I understand,' said Dickson, 'your son hath had a 
touch of that illness which terminates so frequently in the 
black death you English folk die of? We hear much of the 
havoc it has made to the southward. Comes it hitherward f ' 

Bertram nodded. 

' Well, my father's house,' continued the farmer, ' hath more 
rooms than one^ and your son shall have one well aired and 
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OMiif ortable ; and for sapper, ye shall have a part of what is pre- 
pared for your oountiTQien, tkough I would rather have their 
room than their company. Sinoe I am bound to feed a score 
of them, they will not dispute the daim of such a skilful 
minstrel as thou art to a night's hosjatality. I am ashamed to 
say that I must do their bidding even in my own house. Well- 
ardayi if my good lord were in possession of his own, I haye 
heart and haM enough to turn the whole of them out of my 
house, like — ^like * 

'To speak plainly,' said Bertram, 'like a Southron strolling 
gang from Bedesdale, whom I haye seen you fling out of your 
house like a litter of blind puppies, when not one of &em 
looked behind to see who had done 1dm the courtesy until he 
was half-way to Gaimtable.' 

* Ay,' answered the Scotchman, drawing himself up at least 
six inches taller than before; 'then I had a house of my own, 
and a cause and an ann to keep it. Now I am — ^what signifies 
it what I amf — ^the noblest loid in Scotland is little better.' 

'Truly, friend,' said Bertram, 'now you yiew this matter in 
a rational light. I do not say that the wisest, the richest, or 
the strongest man in this world has any right to tyrannise oyer 
his neighbour, because he is the more weak, ignorant, and the 
poorer; but yet, if he does enter into such a contioyersy, he 
must submit to the course of nature, and that will always giye 
the adyantage in the tide of battle to wealth, strengtti, and 
health.' 

'With permission, howeyer,' answered Dickson, 'the weaker 
party, if he use his faculties to the utmost, may, in the long- 
run, obtain reyenge upon the author of his sufferings, whidi 
would be at least compensation for his temporary submission ; 
and he acts simply as a man, and most foolishly as a Scotch- 
man, whether he sustain these wrongs with the insensibility of 
an idiot or whether he endeayour to reyenge them before 
Heayen's appointed time has arriyed. But if I talk thus I 
shall scare you, as I haye scared some of your countrymen, 
from accepting a meal of meat and a night's lodging in a house 
where you might be called with the morning to a bloody 
settlement of a national quarrel.' 

'Neyer mind,' said Bertram, 'we haye been known to each 
other of old ; and I am no more afraid of meeting unkindness 
in your house than you expect me to come here for the purpose 
of addi^ to the injuries of which you complain.' 

'So be it|' said Dickson; 'and you, my old friend, are as 
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-weloome to my abode as when it never held any guest saye of 
my own inyiting. And you, my voung friend, Master Augus- 
tine, shall be looked aftcor as well as S you came with a gay 
brow and a light cheek, such as best becomes the gay science.' 

'But wherefore, may I ask,' said Bertram, 'so much dia- 
jdeased but now at my young friend Gharlesr 

The youth answerad before his father had time to speak. 
'My &,ther, good sir, may put what show upon it he will, but 
shxewd and wise men wax weak in the biain in these troublous 
times. He saw two or three wolves seise upon three of our 
choicest wethers; and because I shouted to give the alann to 
the English garrison, he was angry as if he could have murdered 
me — just for saving the sheep from the jaws that would have 
devoured them.' 

' This is a strange account of thee, old friend,' said Bertram. 
'Dost thou connive with the wolves in robbing thine own 
foldr 

'Why, let it pass if thou lovest me,' answered the country- 
man : 'Charles could tell thee something nearer the truth if 
he had a mind ; but for the present let it pass.' 

The minstrel, perceiving mat the Scotchman was fretted and 
embarrassed witii the subject, pressed it no farther. 

At this moment, in crossing the threshold of Thomas Dick- 
son's house, they were greeted with sounds from two English 
soldiers within. 'Quiet, Anthony,' said one voice— ' quiet, 
man I for the sake of conmion sense, if not conmion manners ; 
Bobin Hood himself never sat down to his board ere the roast 
was ready.' 

'Beady ! ' quoth another rough voice ; ' it is roasting to rags, 
and small had been the knave Dickson's share, even of these 
rags, had it not been the express orders of the worshipful Sir 
John de Walton that the soldiers who lie at outposts should 
a£K>rd to the inmates such provisions as are not necessary for 
their own subsistence.' 

'Hush, Anthony — hush, for shame 1' replied his fellow- 
soldier, 'if ever I heard our host's step^ I heard it this instant; 
so give over thy grumbling, since our captain, as we all know, 
hatii prohibited, under strict penalties, all quarrels between his 
followers and the people of the country.' 

'I am sure,' replied Anthony, 'that I have ministered occa- 
sion to none ; but I would I were equally certain of the good 
meaning of this sullen-browed Thomas £>ickson towards the 
English soldiers, for I seldom go to bed .in this dungeon of a 
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house but I en>eot my throat will gape as wide as a thirsty 
oyster before 1 awaken. Here he ccHnes, however,' added 
iLnthony, sinking his sharp tones as he spoke ; 'and I hope to 
be ezcommunioated if he has not brought with him that mad 
animal, his son Charles, and two other strangers, hungry 
enough. 111 be sworn, to eat up the whole supper, if they do 
us no other injury.' 

' Shame of thyself, Anthony,' repeated his ccnnrade; 'a good 
ardier thou as ever wore Kendal green, and yet afiPect to be 
frightened for two tired trayellers, and planned for the inroad 
their hunger may make on the night^s meal. There are four 
or fiye of us here; we have our bows and our bills within 
reach, and soom to be chased from our supper, or cheated out 
of our share of it» by a dosen Scotchmen, whether stationary or 
strollers. How say'st thout' he added, turning to Dickson — 
* how say ye, quartermaster t it is no secret that» by the direc- 
tions given to our poet^ we must inquire into the occupations 
of such guests as you may receive besides ourselves, your un- 
willing inmates; you are as ready for supper, I warranty as 
supper is for you, and I will only delay you and my friend 
Antiiony, who becomes dreadfully impatient^ until you answer 
two or three questions which you wot of.' 

' Bend-the-Bow,' answered Dickson, ' thou art a civil fellow ; 
and although it is something hard to be constrained to give an 
account of one's friends, because they chance to quarter in one's 
own house for a nig^t or two^ yet I must submit to the times, 
and make no vain opposition. Tou may mark down in your 
breviary there that^ upon the fourteenth day before Pahn 
Sunday, Thomas Dickson brought to his house of Hazelside, 
in which you hold ganison, by orders from the English gover- 
nor, Sir John de Walton, two strangers, to whom the said 
Thomas Dickson had promised refreshment and a bed for the 
evening, if it be lawful at this time and place.' 

' But what are they — ^these strangers t ' said Anthony, some- 
what sharply. 

'A fine world the while,' murmured Thomas Dickson, 'that 
an honest man should be forced to answer the questions of 
every paltiy companion ! ' But he mitigated his voice and pro- 
ceeded — ' The eldest of my guests is Bertram, an ancient "Eiag- 
liah minstrel, who is bound on his own errand to the Castle of 
Douglas, and will communicate what he has to say of news to 
Sir John de Walton himself. I have known him for twenty 
years, and never heard anything of him save that he was good 
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man and true. The younger stianger is his 8on» a lad reoover- 
ing from the English disorder, -which has been raging far and 
wide in Weetmoraland and Cumberland.' 

'Tell me,' said Bend-the-Bow, 'this same Bertram, was he 
not about a year since in tiie service of some noble lady in our 
own country r 

'I have heard so^' answered Dickson. 

'We shall, in that case, I think, incur little danger,' replied 
Bend-the-Bow, 'by allowing this old man and his son to proceed 
on their journey to the castle.' 

'Tou are my elder and my better,' answered Anthony; 'but 
I may remind you that it is not so dearly our duty to give free 
passage into a garrison of a thousand men of aU m^s to a 
youth who has been so lately attacked by a contagions dis- 
order; and I questi(m if our commander would not rather hear 
that die Black Douglas, with a hundred devils as Uack as him- 
self, since such is his colour, had taken possession of the out- 
post of Haselside with sword and batue-axe than that one 
person suffering under this fell sickness had entered peaceably, 
and by the op^ied wicket of the castle.' 

' There is something in what thou sayest^ Anthony,' replied 
his comrade ; ' and considering that our governor, since he has 
undertaken the troublesome job of keeping a castle which is 
esteemed so much more dangerous than any other within Scot- 
land, has become aae of the most cautious and jealous men in 
the world, we had better, I think, inform him of the circumstance^ 
and take his commands how the stripling is to be dealt with.' 

'Content am V said the archer; 'and firsts methinks, I 
would just^ in order to show that we know what belongs to 
such a case, ask the stripling a few questions, as how long he 
has been ill, by what physicians he has been attended, when 
he was cured, and how hu cure is certified, etc' 

'True, brother,' said Bend-the-Bow. 'Thou hearest, min- 
strel, we would ask thy son some questions. What has become 
of hun ? He was in tids apartment but now.' 

' So please you,' answered Bertram, 'hedidbut pass through 
the apartments Mr. Thomas Dickson, at my entreaty, as well 
as in respectful reverence to your honour's health, carried him 
through the room without tarriance, judging his own bed- 
chamber the fittest place for a young man recovering from a 
severe illness^ and after a day of no small fatigue.' 

'Well,' answered the elder archer, 'though it is uncommon 
for men who^ like us, live by bow-string and quiver, to meddle 
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with inteRogatioos and exuninaticmB; yet^ as the case rtandB, 
we must make some inquiries of your son ere we permit him 
to set forth to tike Castle of Douglas, where you say his emuid 
leads him.' 

'Bather my ertand, noble sir,' said the minstrel, 'than that 
of the young man himself.' 

'If such be the case/ answered Bend-the-Bow, 'we may 
sufficiently do our duty by sliding yourself, with the first grey 
light of dawn, to the castle, and letting your son remain in 
bed, which I warrant is the fittest place for him, until we shall 
reoeiye Sir John de Walton's commands whether he is to be 
brought onward or not.' 

'And we may as well,' said Anthony, ' since we are to have 
this man's company at supper, make him acquainted with the 
rules of the out gairison stationed here for the time.' So say- 
ing^ he pulled a scroll from his leathern pouch, and said, 
' Minstret canst thou read t ' 

' It becomes my calling,' said the minstrel. 

'It has nothing to do with mine, though,' answered the 
archer, 'and therefore do thou read these regulations aloud j 
for, since I do not comprehend these characterB by sight, I lose 
no chance of having them read over to me as often as I can, 
that I may fix their sense in my memoiy. So beware that thou 
readest the words letter for letter as they are set down ; for 
thou dost so at tiiy peril, sir minstrel, if tiiou readest not like 
a true man.' 

'On my minstrel word,' said Bertram, and began to read 
exoeesiTely slow, for he wished to gain a little time for con- 
sideration, which he foresaw would be necessary to prevent his 
being sepamted from his mistress, which was likely to occssion 
her much anxiety and distress. He therefore began thus: 
'"Outpost at Haselside,* the steading of Goodman Thomas 
Dickson." Ay, Thomas, and is thy house so cslledf 

'It is the ancient name of the steading,' said the Scot, 
' being surrounded by a hasel-shaw, or thicket' 

'Hold your chattering tongue, minstrel,' said Antiiony, 'and 
proceed, as you value that or your can, which you seem disposed 
to make less use of.' 

'"His garrison,"' proceeded the minstrel, reading, '"con- 
sists of a lance with its furniture." What, then, a lance, in 
other words, a belted knight, commands this party!' 

' 'Tis no concern d Uiine,' said the archer. 

* Sm Not« 6. 
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'But it ii^' answered the minstrel : ^we h*7e a right to be 
examined by the highest person in presenee.' 

* I will wow thee, thou rascal,' said the aj!oher, startmg up, 
'that I amlanoe enough for thee to reply to^ and I will brei^ 
thy head if thou say'st a word more.' 

'Take care^ broUier Anthony,' said his comrade, 'we are to 
use travellers courteously — and^ with your leave, those travellers 
best who come from our native land.' 

' It is even so stated here,' said the minstrel, and he pro- 
ceeded to read — "'The watch at this outpost of Hagelaide 
shall stop and examine aU traveUers passing by the said station, 
su£foring such to pass onwards to the town of Douglas, or to 
Douglas Castle, always interrogating them with civility, and 
detaining and turning them ba<^ if Uiere arise matter of sus- 
picion ; but conducting themselves in all matters civilly and 
courteously to the people of the country, and to those who 
travel in it." You see, most excellent and valiant archer,' 
added the commentator Bertram, 'that courtesy and civility 
are, above all, recommended to your worship in your cooduot 
towards the inhabitants, and those passengers who, like us^ 
may chance to fall under your rules in such matters.' 

' I am not to be told at this time of day,' said the archer, 
' how to conduct myself in the discharge of my duties. Let me 
advise you, sir minstrel, to be frank and open in your answers 
to our inquiries, and you shall have no reason to complain.' 

'I hope, at all events,' said the minstrel, 'to have your 
favour for my son, who is a delicate stripling, and not accus- 
tomed to play his part among the crew which inhabit this wild 
world.' 

'Well,' continued the elder and more civil of the two 
archers, 'if thy son be a novice in this terrestrial navigation, I 
warrant that thou, my friend, from thy look and manner of 
speech, hast enough of skill to use thy compass. To comfort 
thee, although thou must thyself answer the questions of our 
governor or deputy-governor, in order that he may see there is 
no offisnoe in thee, I think there may be permission granted for 
thy son's residing here in the convent hard by — where the 
nuns, by the way, are as old as the monks, and have nearly as 
long beards, so thou mayst be easy about thy son's morals — 
imtil thou hast done thy business at Douglas Castle, and art 
ready to resume thy journey.' 

' If such permission,' said the minstrel, ' can be obtained, I 
should be better pleased to leave him at the abb^, and go 
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myself, in the fint place, to take the direotioDB of your com* 
manding-officer.' 

'Certainly,' answered the aioher, 'that will be the safest 
and best way ; and with a piece or two of money thou mayst 
secure the protection of the abbot.' 

'Thon saVst well,' answered the minstrel ; ' I have known 
life, I have known every stile, gap, pathway, and pass of this 
wilderness of ours for some thirty yean; and he that cannot 
steer his course fairly through it like an able seaman, alter 
having served such an apprenticeship, can hardly ever be 
taught^ were a century to be given him to learn it in.' 

* Since thou art so expert a mariner,' answered the archer 
Anthony, 'thou hast^ I warrant me^ met in thy wanderings a 

Sotation called a morning's draught^ which they who are oon- 
ucted by others where they themselves lack experience are 
used to bestow upon those who undertake the task of guide 
upon such an occasion 1 ' 

'I understand you, sir,' quoth the minstrel; 'and although 
money, or "drink-geld," as the Fleming calls it, is rather a 
scarce commodity in the purse of one of my callings yet, 
according to my feeble ability, thou shalt have no cause to 
complain that thine eyes or those of thy comrades have been 
damaged by a Scottish mist while we can find an English coin 
to pay for the good liquor which should wash them dear.' 

'Content,' said the archer; 'we now understand each other, 
and if difficulties arijM on the road, thou shalt not want the 
countenance of Anthony to sail triumphantly through them. 
But thou hadst better let thy son know soon of die early 
visit to the abbot to-morrow, for thou mayst guess that we 
cannot and dare not delay our departure for the convent a 
minute after the eastern sky is ruddy; and, with other infirm- 
ities, young men often are prone to lasiness and a love of 



'Thou shalt have no reason to think so,' answered the 
minstarel : 'not the lark himself, when waked by the first ray 
peeping over the black doud, springs more lightly to the sky 
than will my Augustine answer the same bi^liant summons. 
And now we understand each other, I would only further pray 
Tou to forbear light talk while my son is in your company, — a 
Doy of innocent Ufe^ and timid in conversatioD.' 

'Nay, jolly minstrel,' said the elder ardier, 'thou givest us 
here too gross an example of Satan reproving sin. If thou 
hast followed thy craft for twenty yean, as l£on pretendest, 
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ihj miy having kept thee oompany since childhood^ must by 
this time be fit to open a sdiool to teach even devils the 
practice of the seven deadly sinsy of which none know the 
theory if those of the gay science are lacking.' 

'T^y, conurade, &ou speakest well,' answered BertFEUOOi 
'and I acknowledge that we minstrels are too much to blame 
in this matter. Nevertheless^ in good sooth, the fault is not 
one of which I myself am particularly guilty ; on the contrazy, 
I think that he who would wish to have his own hair honoured 
when time has strewed it with silver should so rein his mirth 
when in the presence of the young as may show in what 
respect he holds innocence. I will, therefore, with your per- 
mission, speak a word to Augustine, that to-morrow we must 
be on foot early.' 

<Do so, my friend,' said the English soldier ; 'and do the 
same the more speedily that our poor supper is still awaiting 
until thou art ready to partake of it.' 

' To which, I promise thee,' said Bertram, ' I am disposed to 
entertain no delay.' 

'Follow me, then,' said Dickson, 'and I will show thee 
where this young bird of thine has his nest' 

Their host accordingly tripped up the wooden stair, and 
tapped at a door, whidi he uius indicated was that of his 
younger guest 

'Tour fother,' continued he, as the door opened, 'would 
speak with you. Master Augustine.' 

'Excuse me, my host^' answered Augustine; 'the truth is, 
that this room being directly above your eating-chamber, and 
the flooring not in the best possible repair, I have been com- 
pelled to the unhandsome practice of eavesdropping^ and not a 
word has escaped me that passed concerning my proposed 
residence at the abbey, our journey to-morrow, and the some- 
what early hour at which I must smike off sloth, and, according 
to thy expression, fly down from the roost' 

'And how dost thou relish,' said Dickson, 'being left with 
the abbot of St Bride's little flock here f ' 

'Why, well,' said the ^outh, 'if the abbot is a man of 
respectability becoming his vocation, and not one of those 
swaggering churchmen who stretch out the sword, and bear 
themselves like rank soldiers in these troublous times.' 

'For that) young master,' said Dickson, 'if you let him put 
his hand deep enough into your purse^ he will hardly quarrel 
with anything.' 
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' Then I will leave him to my father/ replied Augostiney 
'who wUl not grudge him anythiiig he aaks in reason.' 

'In that case,' replied the Sootchman, ' you may trust to our 
abbot for good accommodation ; and so boUi sides are pleased.' 

* It is well, my son,' said Bertram, who now joined in the 
oonversation ; 'and that thou mayst be ready for thy early 
travelling, I shall presently get our host to send thee some 
food, after partaking of which thou shouldst go to bed and 
sleep off the fatigue of to-day, since to-morrow will bring work 
for itself.' 

'And as for thy engagement to these honest archers,' an- 
swered Augustine, ' I hope you will be able to do what will 
give pleasure to our guides, if they are disposed to be dvil and 
true men.' 

'God bless thee, my child!' answered Bertram: 'thou 
knowest already what would drag after thy beck aU the Eng- 
lish ardliers that were ever on this side of the Solway. There 
is no fear of a grey-goose shaft, if you sing a r^veille» like to 
that which chimed even now from that silken nest of dainty 
young goldfinches.' 

'Hold me as in readiness, then,' said the seeming youth, 
'when you depart to-morrow morning. I am within hearing, 
I suppose, of tiie bells of St Bride's chapel, and have no fear, 
through my sloth, of keeping you or your company waiting.' 

'Good-night, and God bless thee, my child ! ' again said the 
minstrel; 'remember that your father sleeps not far distant, 
and on the slightest alarm will not fail to be with you. I need 
scarce bid thee recommend thyself meantime, to the great 
Being who is the friend and father of us aU.' 

T^e pilgrim thanked his supposed father for his evening 
blessing, and the visitors withdrew without farther speech at 
the time^ leaving the young lady to those engrossing fears 
which, the novelty of her situation and the native delicacy of 
her sex being considered, naturally thronged upon her. 

The tramp of a horse's foot was not long after heard at the 
house of Haselside, and the rider was welcomed by its garrison 
with marks of respect. Bertram understood so mudb as to 
discover from the conversation of the warders that this late 
arrival was Aymer de Valence, the knight who commanded the 
little party, and to the furniture of whose lance, as it was 
technically called, belonged the archers with whom we have 
already been acquainted, a man-«t4uins or two^ a certain pro- 
portion of pages or grooms, and, in short, the command and 
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gnidanoe of the garriaon at Thomas Dickaon'Si while in mik he 
was deputy-gOYemor of Douglas Gasde. 

To preyent all siispioioii respecting himself and his com- 
panion, as well as the risk of the latter heing disturbed, the 
minstrel thought it proper to present himself to the inspection 
of this knight, the great authority of the little plaoe. He 
found him, with as little scruple as the arohers herotofore, 
making a supper oflPthe relics of the roast-beef. 

Before this young knight Bertram underwent an ezaminar 
tion, while an old soldier took down in writing such items of 
informaticm as the examinate thought proper to express in his 
replies, both with regard to the minutifiBof his present journey, 
his business at Castle Douglas, and his route when that busi- 
ness should be accomplished — a much more minute examination, 
in a word, than he had hitherto undergone by the arohers, or 
peihaps than was quite agreeable to him, being encumbered 
with at least the knowledge of one secret^ whatever more. 
Not that this new examinator had anything stem or severe 
in his looks <»r his questions. As to the firsts he was mild, 
gentle^ and 'meek as a maid,' and possessed exactly of the 
courteous manners ascribed by our father Chaucer to the 
pattern of ohivaliy whom he desoribes upon his pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. But» with all his gentleness, De Yfldence showed 
a great degree of aouteness and wocmrMj in his queries; and 
well pleased was Bertram that the young knight did not insist 
upon seeing his supposed son, although even in that case his 
rrady wit had resolved, like a seaman in a tempest, to sacrifice 
one part to preserve the rest. He was not» however, driven to 
this extremity, being treated by Sir Aymer with that degree of 
courtesy which in that age men of song were in general thought 
entitled to. The knight kindly and liberally consented to the 
lad's remaining in the convent, as a fit and quiet residence for 
a stripling and an invalid, until Sir John de Walton should 
express his pleasure on the subject; and Sir Aymer consented 
to this anaugement the more willingly, as it averted aU possible 
danger of bringing disease into the Ebiglish gazrison. 

By the young knight's order, all in Dickson's house were 
despatched earlier to rest than usual; the matin bell of the 
neighbouring chapel being the signal for their assembly by day- 
break. They rendesvoused accordingly, and proceeded to St. 
Bride's, where they heard mass, alter which an interyiew took 
place between the abbot Jerome and the minstrel, in which the 
former undertook, with the pexmission of De Valence^ to receive 
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AogoBtane into his abbey as a guest for a few dajB, less or 
more, and for which Bertram promised an acknowledgment in 
name of alms, which was amply satis&ctory. 

' So be it,' said Bertram, taking leaye ol his sapposed son ; 
'rely on it I will not tarry a day longer at Douglas Castle than 
Bh.ll auffioe for tnuJS my U^ th^hioh is to look 
after the old books you wot of, and I will speedily return for 
thee to the abbey of St. Bride, to resume in company our 
journey homeward.' 

'0, father,' replied the youth, with a smile, 'I fear, if you 
get among romances and ohionicles, you will be so earnest in 
your researches that you will forget poor Augustine and his 
conoems.' 

'Neyer fear me, Augustine,' said the old man, making the 
motion of throwing a kiss towards the boy; 'thou art good 
and virtuous, and Heayen will not neglect thee were thy ftUiier 
unnatural enough to do so. Believe me, all the old songs since 
Merlin's day shall not make me foiget thee.' 

Thus they separated, the minstrel, with the English knight 
and his retinue^ to move towards the castle, and the youth in 
dutiful attendance on the venerable abbots who was delighted 
to find that his guest's thoughts turned rather upon spiritual 
things than on the morning repast^ of the approach of which 
he could not help being hin^lf sensible. 



CHAPTER III 

The ni^t, metJiiaks, Jb but the daylight sick, 
It loon a little paler ; 'tie a day 
Suoh as the day is when the sun is hid. 

Merekeuil qf Venice. 

To facilitate the progress of the party on its way to Douglas 
Castle^ the knight df Valence offered the nunstrel the con- 
venience of a horse, which the jbtigues of yesterday made him 
gladly accept. Any one acquainted with equestrian exercise is 
aware that no means of reheshment carries away the sense of 
fotigue from over-walking so easily as the exchange to ridings 
which calls into play another set of muscles, and leaves those 
which have been over-exerted an opportunity of resting through 
change of moticm more completely than they could in absolute 
repose. Sir Aymer de Valence was sheathed in armour, and 
mounted on his charger; two of the archers, a groom of mean 
rank, and a squire, who looked in his day for the honour of 
knighthood, completed the detachment^ which seemed so dis- 
posed as to secure the minstrel from escape and to protect him 
against violence. *Not>' said the young knight, addressing 
himself to Bertram, ' that there is usually danger in travelling 
in this countiy, any more than in the most quiet districts (^ 
England; but some disturbances, as you may have learnt, 
have broken out here within this last year, and have caused 
the garrison of Castle Douglas to maintain a stricter watch. 
But let us move on, for the ccHnplexion of the day is congenial 
with the original derivation of the name of the country, and 
the description of the chiefs to whom it> belonged — ShoUo Dhu 
OloM (see y(m dark grey man), and dark grey will our route 
prove this morning, though by good luck it is not long.' 

The morning was indeed what the original Gaelic words 
implied, a drissly, dark, moist day ; the mist had settled upon 
the hills, and unrolled itself upon brook, glade, and tarn, and 
the spring breeie was not powerful enough to raise the veil, 
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though, from the wild sounds which were heaid oooasioiially on 
the ridges, and through the glens, it might be supposed to waO 
at a sense of its own inability. The route of the travellers was 
directed by the course which the river had^ ploughed for itself 
down the valley, the banks of which bore in general that dark 
grey livery which Sir Aymer de Valence had intimated to be 
the prevalent tint of the country. Some ineffectual struggles 
of the sun shot a ray here and tibere to salute the peaks of the 
hiUs; yet these were unable to surmount the dulness of a 
March morning, and, at so early an hour, produced a variety of 
shades, rather than a gleam of brightness, upon the eastern 
horixon. The view was monotonous and depressing, and 
apparently the good knight Aymer sought some amusement 
in occasional taUc with Bertram, who^ as was usual with his 
craft, possessed a fund of knowledge and a power of conversa^ 
tion well suited to pass away a dull morning. The minstrel, 
well pleased to pick up such information as he might be able 
concerning the present state of Uie country, embraced every 
opportunity of sustaining the dialogue. 

'I would speak wit^ you, sir minstrel,' said the young 
knight *If thou dost not find the air of this morning too 
hBxSh for thine organs, heartily do I wish thou wouldst fairly 
tell me what can have induced thee, being; as thou seemest, a 
man of sense, to thrust thyself into a wild country like this, at 
such a time. And you, my masters,' addressing the archers 
and the rest of the party, 'methinks it would be as fitting and 
seeming if you reined biick your steeds for a horse's length or 
80^ since I apprehend you can travel on your way without the 
pastime of minstrelsy.' The bowmen took the. hint, and fell 
back, but, as was expressed by their grumbling observations, 
by no means pleased that there seemed little chance of their 
overhearing what conversation should pass between the young 
knight and the minstrel, which proceeded as follows : — 

'I am, then, to understand, good minstrel,' said the knight, 
'that you, who have in your time borne arms, and even followed 
St. George's red-cross banner to the Holy Sepulchre, are so 
little tired of the danger attending our profession, that you 
feel yourself attracted unnecessarily to regions where the sword, 
for ever loose in its scabbard, is ready to start on the slightest 
provocation r 

' It would be hard,' replied the minstrel, bluntly, ' to answer 
such a question in the affirmative ; and yet^ when you consider 
how neaAy allied is his profession who celebrates deeds of arms 
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with that of the knight who perfomis them, your honotuTi I 
thinky will hold it adviaable that a miiurtzel desiroos of doing 
his deroir should, like a young knight, seek the truth ^ 
adventures where it is to be found, aiid lather visit countries 
where the knowledge is preserved of high and noble deeds than 
those laay and quiet reauns in which men live indolently, and 
die ignoUy in peaoe^ or by sentence of law. Tou yourself, sir, 
and those like you, who hold life cheap in respect of gloiv, 
guide your course through this world on the very same principle 
which brings your poor rhyming servant Bertram from a far 
province of Merry England to this dark country of rugged 
Scotland called Douglas Dale. Tou long to see adventures 
worthy of notice, and I — under fovour for naming us two in the 
same breath — seek a scanty and precarious, but not a dis- 
honourable, living by preparing for immortality, as well as I 
can, the particulars of such exploits, especially the names of 
those who were the heroes of these actions. Each, therefore, 
labours in his vocation ; nor can the one be justly wondered at 
more than the other, seeing that, if there be any diflPerence in 
the degrees of danger to which both the hero and the poet are 
exposed, the courage, strength, aims, and address of the valiant 
knight render it safer for him to venture into scenes of peril 
than for the poor man of rhyme.' 

'Tou say well,' answered the warrior; 'and although it is 
something of novelty to me to hear your craft represented as 
upon a level with my own mode of life, yet shame were it to 
say that the minstrel who toils so much to keep in memoiy 
the feats of gallant knights should not himself prefer fame to 
existence^ and a single achievement of valour to a whole age 
without a name, or to afi&im that he follows a mean and 
unworthy profession.' 

'Tour worship will then acknowledge,' said the minstrel, 
'that it is a legitimate object in such as myself, who, simple as 
I am, have taken my regular degrees among the profeasors of 
the gay science at the capital town of Aigues-Mortes, to struggle 
f orwaid into this Northern district, where I am well assured many 
things have happened which have been adapted to the harp by 
minstrels of great fame in ancient days, and have become the 
subject of kys whidi lie deposited in the library of Castle 
Douglas, where, unless copied over by some one who under- 
stands the old British characters and language, they must, with 
whatever they may contain, whether of entertainment or edifi- 
cation, be speedily lost to posterity. If these hidden treasures 
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were preserred and reooided by the miiiBtiel art of my poor 
self and others, it might be hdd well to compensate for the 
risk of a chanoe blow ^ a broadsword^ or the sweep of a brown- 
billy reoeiyed while I am engaged in collecting them; and I 
were unwortiiy of the name of a man, much more of an inyentor 
or finder,* should I weigh the loss (rf life, a ocnnmodity always 
so uncertain, against the chanoe of that immortality which will 
survive in my lay after my broken yoice and shivered harp shall 
no longer be able either to express tune or accompany tale.' 

'Certainly,' said Sir Aymer, 'having a heart to feel such a 
motive, you have an undoubted right to express it; nor should 
I have been in any degree disposed to question it had I found 
many minstrels prepared, like yourself, to prefer renown 
even to life itself, which most men think of greatly more 
consequence.' 

^liiere are, indeed, noble sir,' replied Bertram, 'minstrds, 
and, with your reverence, even belted knights themselves, who 
do not sufficiently value that renown whi<£ is acquired at the 
risk of life. To such ignoble men we must leave their own 
reward : let us abandon to them earth, and the things of earth, 
since they cannot aspire to that glory which is the bett reward 
of others.' 

The minstrel uttered these last words with such enthusiasm 
that the knight drew his bridle and stood fronting Bertram, 
with his countenance kindling at the same theme, on which, 
after a short silence, he ezprened himself with a like vivacity. 

' Well isxe thy heart, gay companion 1 I am happy to see 
there is still so much enthusiasm surviving in the world. Thou 
hast fairly won the minstrel groat; and & I do not pay it in 
conformity to my sense of thy merit, it shall be the fkult of 
dame Fortune, who has graced my labours in these Scottish 
wars with the niggard pay of Scottish money. A gold piece or 
two there must be remaining of the ransom of one French 
knight whom chance threw into my hands, and that, my 
friend, shall surely be thine own ; and haik thee, I, Aymer de 
Valence, who now speak to thee, am bom of the noble house 
of Pembroke ; and though now landless, shall, by the grace of 
Our Lady, have in time a fitting establishment, wherein I will 
find room for a minstrel like thee, if thy talents have not by 
that time found thee a better patron.' 

'Thank thee, noble knight,' said the minstrel, 'as well for 
thy present intentions as I hope I shall for thy future per- 

* Bee Xakerorl^roaTeiir. NoteC 
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fcHrmanoe; but I may say with trath that I haye not thasotdid 
indmation of many of my brethren.' 

* He who partakes the true thirst of noble fame/ said the 
young knight, ' can have little room in his heart for the love of 
gold. But thou hast not yet told me, friend minstrel, what 
are the motives^ in particular, which have attracted thy 
wandering steps to this wild oountryT 

'Were I to do so^' replied Bertram, rather desirous to avoid 
the question, as in some respects too nearly bordering on the 
secret purpose of his journey, 'it might sound like a studied 
panegyric on thine own bold deeds, sir knight, and those of 
your oompanions-in-anns; and such adulation, minstrel as I 
am, I hate like an empty cup at a companion's lips. But let 
me say in few words, that Douglas Castle, and the deeds of 
yalour which it has witnessed, have sounded wide through 
England; nor is there a gallant knight or trusty minstrel 
whose heart does not throb at the name of the stronghold, 
which in former days the foot of an Englishman never entered, 
except in hospitality. There is a magic in the vexy names of 
Sir John de Walton and Sir Aymer de Valence, the gallant 
defenders of a place so often won back by its ancient loids, and 
with such circumstances of valour and cruelty that it bears in 
England the name of the Dangerous Castle.' 

'Tet I would fain hear,' answered the knight, 'your own 
minstrel account of those legends which have induced you, for 
the amusement of future times, to visit a country which, at 
this period, is so distracted and perilous.' 

'If you can endure the length of a minstrel tale,' said 
Bertram, ' I for one am always amused by the exercise of my 
vocation, and have no objection to tell my story, provided you 
do not prove an impatient listener.' 

'Nay, for that matter,' said the yoimg knight, 'a fair 
listener thou shalt have of me j and if my reward be not great, 
my attention at least shall be remarkable.' 

'And he,' said the minstrel, 'must be a poor gleeman who 
does not hold himself better paid with that than with gold or 
silver, were the pieces English rose-nobles. On this condition, 
then, I begin a long story, which may, in one or other of its 
details, find subject for better minstrels than myself, and be 
listened to by such warriors as you hundreds of years hence.' 
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While many a merry lay and maiiy a aong 

Gheer'd the rough road, we wish'd the roiu^ road long ; 

The rough road, then retnminff in a roana, 

Mark'd their impatient iteps, for all was fiiiiy grouid. 

Db. Johnson. 

^ It was about ihe year of redemption one thoiuaQd two hundred 
and eighty-five n-^83] years,' began the minstrel, 'when King 
Alexander the Third of Scotland lost his daughter Margaret, 
whose only ohild, of the same name, called the Maiden of Norway, 
as her father was king of that country, became the heiress of 
this kingdom of Scotland, as well as of her father's orown. An 
unhappy death was this for Alexander, who had no neai^er heirs 
left c^ his own body than this grandchild. She indeed might 
daim his kingdom by birthright, but the difficulty of establish- 
ing such a claim of inheritance must have been anticipated by 
all who bestowed a thought upon the subject. The Scottiim 
king, therefore, endeavoured to make up for his loss by replacing 
his late queen, who was an English princess, sister of our 
Edwaid the Firsts with Juletta, daughter of the Count de 
Dreux. The solemnities at the nuptial ceremony, which took 
place in the town of Jedburgh, were very great and remark- 
able, and particularly when, amidst the display of a pageant 
which was exhibited on the occasion, a ghastly spectre made 
its appearance in the form of a skeleton, as the King of Terrors 
is stud to be represented. Your worship is free to laugh at 
this, if you think it a proper subject for mirth ; but men are 
alive who viewed it with their own eyes, and the event showed 
too well of what misfortunes this apparition was the singular 
prognostication.' 

'I have heard the story,' said the knight; 'but the monk 
who told it me suggested that the figure, though unhappily 
chosen, was perhaps purposely introduced as a part of the 
pageant' 
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'I know not tbaV said the minstrel, dnly; 'but there is 
no doubt that shortly after this apparition Eling Alexander 
died, to the great sorrow of his people. The Maid of Norway, 
his heiress, speedily followed her grandfather to the grave, and 
our English king, sir knight^ raked up a claim of dependency 
and homage due, he said, by Scotland, which neither the 
lawyers, nobles, priests, nor the very minstrels of Scotland had 
erer before heard of.' 

'Now, beshrew me,' interrupted Sir Aymer de Valence, 
'this is beyond bargain. I agreed to hear your tale with 
patience, but I did not pledge myself that it should contain 
matter to the reproach of Edward the Firsts of blessed memory; 
nor will I permit his name to be mentioned in my hearing 
without the respect due to his high rank and noble qualities.' 

'Nay,' said the minstrel, 'I am no Highland bagpiper or 
genealogist) to cany respect for my art so far as to quarrel 
with a man of worship who stops me at the b^;inning of a 
pibroch. I am an Englishman, and wish dearly well to my 
country ; and, above all, I must speak the truth. But I wiU 
avoid disputable topics. Your age, sir, though none of the 
ripest) authorises me to suppose you may have seen the battle 
of Falkirk, and other onslaughts in which the competition of 
Bruce and Baliol has been fiercely agitated, and you will permit 
me to say that) if the Scottish have not had the right upon 
their side, they have at least defended the wrong with the 
efforts of brave men and true.' 

'Of brave men, I grant you,' said the knight) 'for I have 
seen no cowards amongst them; but as for truth, they can 
best judge of it who know how often they have sworn faith to 
England, and how repeatedly they have broken their vow.' 

' I shall not stir the question,' said the minstrel, ' leaving it 
to your worship to determine which has most falsehood, he 
who compels a weaker person to take an unjust oath, or he 
who, compelled by necessity, takes the imposed oath without 
the intention of keeping his word.' 

' Nay — nay,' said De Valence, ' let us keep our opinions, for 
we are not likely to force each other from the faith we have 
adopted on this subject. But take my advice, and, whilst thou 
travellest under an English pennon, take heed that thou keepest 
off this conversation in the hall and kitchen, where perhaps 
the soldier may be less tolerant than the officer. And now, in 
a word, what is thy legend of this Dangerous Castle ? ' 

'For that,' replied Bertram, 'methinks your worship is 

XXV 13 
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most likely to have a better edition than I, who have not been 
in thia oountiy for many yean ; but it is not for me to bandy 
opinions with your knightship. I will eyen proceed with the 
tale as I have heard it. I need not^ I presume, inform your 
worship that the Lords of Douglas, who founded this oastle, 
are second to no lineage in SooUand in the antiquity of their 
descent. Nay, they have themselTes boasted that their family 
is not to be seen or distinguished, like other great houses, imtu 
it is found at once in a certain degree of eminence. ''Tou 
may see us in the tree^" they say, "you cannot discover us in 
the twig; you may see us in the stream, you cannot trace us 
to the fountain." In a word, they deny that historians ot 
genealogists can point out the first mean man named Douglas 
who originally elevated the family ; and true it is that^ so far 
back as we have known this race, they have always been 
renowned for valour and enterprise, accompanied with the 
power which made that enterprise effectual.' 

^Enough,' said the knight, 'I have heard of the pride and 
power of that great family, nor does it interest me in the least 
to deny or detract &om their bold claims to consideration in 
this respect.' 

< Without doubt you must also have heard, noble sir,' replied 
the minstrel, 'many things of James, the present heir of the 
house of Douglas 1 

'More than enough,' answered the English knight; 'he is 
known to have been a stout supporter of l^t outlawed traitor, 
William Wallace; and again, upon the first raising of the 
banner by this Robert Bruce, who pretends to be King of 
Scotland, this young springald, James Douglas, must needs 
start into rebellion anew. He plunders his uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, of a considerable sum of money to fill 
the Scottish usurper's not over-burdened treasury, debauches 
the servants of his relation, takes arms, and, though repeatedly 
chastised in the field, still keeps his vaunt, and threatens mis- 
chief to those who, in the name of his rightful sovereign, 
defend the Castle of Douglas Dale.' 

'It is your pleasure to say so^ sir knight^' replied Bertram ; 
'yet I am sure, were you a Scot^ you would with patience hear 
me tell over what has been said of this young man by those 
who have known him, and whose account of his adventures 
shows how differently the same tale may be told. These men 
talk of the present heir of this ancient family as fully adequate 
to maintain and augment its reputation; ready, indeed, to 
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undergo eveiy peril in the oause of Robert the Brace, because 
the Bruce is esteemed bj him his lawful king ; and sworn and 
devoted, with such small strength as he can muster, to revenge 
himself on those Southrons who have, for several years, as he 
thinks, unjustly possessed themselves of his father's abode.' 

' 0,' replied Sir Aymer de Valence, * we have heard much of 
his achievements in this respect, and of his threats against our 
governor and ourselves ; yet we think it scarce likely that Sir 
John de Walton will move from Douglas Dale without the 
King's order, although this James Douglas, a mere chicken, 
take upon himself to crack his voice by crowing like a cock of 
the game.' 

* Sir,' answered Bertram, * our acquaintance is but brief, and 
yet I feel it has been so beneficial to me, that I trust there is 
no harm in hoping that James Douglas and you may never 
meet in bodily presence till the state of the two coimtriee shall 
admit of peace being between you.' 

'Thou art obliging, friend,' answered Sir Aymer, 'and, I 
doubt not, sincere ; and truly thou seemest to have a wholesome 
sense of the respect due to this young knight when men talk 
of him in his native valley of Douglas. For me, I am only 
poor Aymer of Valence, witiiout an acre of land, or much hope 
of acquiring any, unless I cut something huge with my broad- 
sword out of the middle of these hills. Only this, good min- 
strel, if thou livest to tell my story, may I pray thee to use 
thy scrupulous custom of searching out the verity, and whether 
I live or die thou shalt not, I think, discover that thy late 
acquaintance of a spring morning hath added more to the 
laurels of James of Douglas than any man's death must give 
to him by whose stronger arm, or more lucky chance, it is his 
lot to fall.' 

'I nothing fear you, sir knight,' said the minstrel, 'for 
yours is that happy brain which, bold in youth as beseems a 
young ^might, is in more advanced life &e happy source of 
prudent counsel, of which I would not, by an early death, wish 
thy country to be deprived.' 

'Thou art so candid, then, as to wish Old England the 
benefit of good advice,' sdd Sir Aymer, ' though thou leanest to 
the side of Scotland in the controversy 1 ' 

'Assuredly, sir knight,' said the minstrel, 'since, in wishing 
that Scotland and England each knew their own true interest, 
I am bound to wish tibem both alike well ; and they should, I 
think, desire to live in friendship together. Occupying each 
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their own portion of the same udandi and living under the 
same laws, and being at peace with each other, they might, 
without fear, face the enmity of the whole world.' 

'If thy fadth be so liberal,' answered the knight, 'as becomes 
a good man, thou must certamly pray, sir minstrel, for the 
success of England in the war, by which alone these murderous 
hostilities of &e Northern nation can end in a solid peace. The 
rebellions of this obstinate country are but the struggles of the 
stag when he is mortally wounded : the animal grows weaker 
and weaker with every struggle, till his resistance is effoctually 
tamed by the hand of death.' 

' Not so, sir knight,' said the minstrel ; ' if my creed is well 
taught me, we ought not so to pray. We may, without 
offence, intimate in our prayers the end we wish to obtain; 
but it is not for us poor mortiaJs to point out to an all-seeing 
Providence the precise manner in which our petitions are to be 
accomplished, or to wish the downfall of a country to end its 
commotions, as the deathnitab terminates the agonies of the 
wounded stag. Whether I appeal to my heart or to my imder- 
standing, the dictate would be to petition Heaven for what is 
just and equal in the case ; and if I should fear for thee, sir 
knight, in an encounter with James of Douglas, it is only be- 
cause he upholds, as I conceive, the better side of the debate, 
and powers more than earthly hare presaged to him success.' 

'Do you tell me so, ear minstrel,' said De Valence in a 
threatening tone, 'knowing me and my of&cel' 

'Tour personal dignity and authority,' said Bertram, 'can- 
not change the right into wrong, or avert what Providence has 
decreed to take place. Tou know, I must presume, that the 
Douglas hath, by various devices, already contrived to make 
himself master of this Castle of Douglas three several times, 
and that Sir John de Walton, the present governor, holds it 
with a garrison trebled in force, and under the assurance that 
if, without surprise, he should keep it from the Scottish power 
for a year and a day, he shall obtain the barony of Douglas, 
with its extensive appendages, in free property for his reward ; 
while, on the other hand, if he shall stmer the fortress during 
this space to be taken, either by guile or by open force, as has 
happened successively to the holders of the Dangerous Castle, 
he will become liable to dishonour as a knight and to attainder 
as a subject; and the chiefs who take share with him and 
serve, under him will participate also in his guilt and his 
punishment.' 
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'All this I know well,' said Sir Aymer; 'and I only wonder 
that^ haying beocnne public, the oonditions have, neTertheless, 
been told with so much accuraoy ; but what has this to do with 
the issue of the combat^ if the bouglas and I should chance to 
meet t I will not surely be disposed to fight with less animation 
because I wear my fortune upon my sword, or become coward 
because I fight for a portion of the Douglas's estate, as well as 
for fame and for fatherland 1 And after all ' 

* Hear me,' said the minstrel ; 'an ancient gleeman has said 
that in a false quarrel there is no true valour, and the lo$ or 
praise won therein is, when balanced against honest fame, as 
Yalueless as a wreath formed out of copper compared to a 
chaplet of pure gold; but I bid you not take me for thy 
warrant in this important question. Thou well knowest how 
James of Thirlwall, the last English commander before Sir 
John de Walton, was surprised, and the castle sacked with 
circumstances of great inhumanity.' 

' Truly,' said Sir Avmer, ' I think that Scotland and England 
both have heard of that onslaughti and of the disgusting pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish chiefUdn, when he caused transport 
into the wild forest gold, sQver, ammunition, and armour, 
and all things that could be easily removed, and destroyed a 
large quantity of provisions, in a manner equally savage and 
unheard of.' 

'Perhaps, sir knight^' said Bertram, 'you were yourself an 
eyewitness of that transaction, which has been spoken of far 
and wide, and is called the Douglas Lardert' 

'I saw not the actual accomplishment of the deed,' said De 
Valence — 'that is, I witnessed it not a-dolng — but I beheld 
enough of the sad relics to make the Douglas Larder never by 
me to be forgotten as a record of horror and abomination. I 
would speak it truly, by the hand of my father and hj my 
honour as a knight 1 and I will leave it to thee to judge 
whether it was a deed calculated to secure the smiles of 
Heaven in favour of the actors. This is my edition of the 
story: — 

'A large quantity of provisions had during two years or 
thereabouts been collected &om different points, and the castle 
of Douglas, newly repaired, and, as was thoughti carefully 
guarded, was appointed as the place where the said provisions 
were to be put in store for the service of the King of England, 
or of the Lord Clifford, whichever should first enter the western 
marches with an English army, and stand in need of such a 
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supply. This army was also to lelieye our wants — I mean 
those of mj uncle the Earl of Pembroke, who for some time 
before had lain with a considerable force in the town called 
Ajr, near the old Caledonian Forest^ and where we had hot 
wars with the insurgent Scots. WeU, sir, it happened, as in 
similar cases, that Thirlwall, though a bold and actiye soldier, 
was surprised in the Castle of Douglas, about Hallowmaas, by 
this same worthy, young James Douglas. In no yeiy good 
humour was he, as you may suppose; for his father, oalled 
William the Hardy, or William Long-legs, haying refused, on 
any terms, to become Anglicised, was made a lawful prisoner, 
and died as such, closely confined in Berwick, or, as some say, 
in Newcastle. The news of his father's death had put young 
Douglas into no small rage, and tended, I think, to suggest 
what he did in his resentment iknbarrassed by the quantity 
of proyisions which he found in the castle, which, the English 
being superior in the country, he had neither the means to 
remoye nor the leisure to stay and consume, the fiend, as I 
think, inspired him with a contriyance to render them unfit for 
human use. Tou shall judge yourself whether it was likely to 
be suggested by a good or an eyil spirit 

' According to this deyice, the gold, silyer, and ofher trans- 
portable commodities being carried to secret places of safety, 
Douglas caused the meat, the malt, and other com or grain, to 
be brought down into the castle cellar, where he emptied the 
contents of the sacks into one loathsome heap, striking out the 
heads of the barrels and puncheons, so as to let the mingled 
drink run through the heap of meal, grain, and so forth. The 
bullocks proyided for slaughter were in Hke manner knocked 
on the head, and their blood suffered to drain into the mass of 
edible substances; and lastly, the flesh of these oxen was 
buried in the same mass, in which were also included the dead 
bodies of those in the castle, who^ receiying no quarter from 
the Douglas, paid dear enough for haying kept no better watch. 
This base and unworthy abuse of proyisions intended for the 
use of man, together with throwing into ihe well of the castle 
carcasses of men and horses, and other filth for polluting the 
same, has since that time been called the Douglas Labdbb.' 

' I pretend not> good Sir Aymer,' said the minstrel, < to yindi- 
cate what you justly reproye, nor can I conceiye any mode of 
rendering proyisions arranged after the form of the Douglas 
Larder proper for the use of any Christian ; yet this young 
gentleman might perhaps act under the sting of natural resent- 
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ment^ rendering hia mngnlar exploit more excusable than it 
may seem at first. ThidL, if your own noble father had just 
died in a lingering captivity, his inheritance seised upon, and 
occupied as a garrison by a foreign enemy, would not these 
things stir you to a mode of resentment which, in cold blood, 
and judging of it as the action of an enemy, your honour might 
hold in natural and laudable abhorrence t Would you pay 
respect to dead and senseless objects, which no one could blame 
your appropriating to your own use, or even scruple the refusal 
of quarter to prisoners, which is so often practised even in wars 
which are otherwise termed fair and humane t ' 

' Tou press me dose, minstrel,' said Aymer de Valence. ' I 
at least have no great interest to excuse the Douglas in this 
matter, since its consequences were, that I myself, and the rest 
of my uncle's hosti laboured with Clifford and his army to re- 
build this same Dangerous Castle ; and feeling no stomach for 
the cheer that the Pouglas had left us, we suffered hard com- 
mons, though I acknowledge we did not hesitate to adopt for 
our own use such sheep and oxen as the miserable Scots had 
still left around their fum-housee; and I jest not, sir minstrel, 
when I acknowledge in sad earnest that we martipl men ought 
to make our petitions with peculiar penitence to Heaven for 
mercy, when we reflect on the various miseries which the nature 
of our profession compels us to inflict upon each other.' 

'It seems to me,' answered the minstrel, 'that those who 
feel the stings of their own conscience should be more lenient 
when they speak of the offences of others ; nor do I greatly 
rely on a sort of prophecy which was delivered, as the men of 
this hiU district say, to the young Douglas, by a man who in 
the course of nature should have been long since dead, promis- 
ing him a course of success against the English for having 
sacrificed his own castle to prevent their making it a garrison.' 

'We have time enough for the story,' said Sir Aymer, 'and 
methinks it would suit a knight and a minstrel better than the 
grave converse we have hitherto held, which would have be- 
seemed — so God save me ! — ^the mouths of two travelling friars.' 

'So be it^' said the minstrel : 'the rote or the viol easily 
changes its time and varies its note.' 
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CHAPTER V 

A tale of MROw, for your eyet may weep ; 
A tale of horror, for your fleeh may tingle ; 
A tale of wonder, for the eyebrows aroh, 
And the flesh cardies, if yon read it rightly. 

Old Play. 

* TouB honour must be inf onned, gentle Sir Aymer de Yalenoe, 
that I have heard this story told at a great distance from the 
land in which it happened, by a sworn minstrel, the ancient 
friend and servant of the house of Douglas, one of the best, it 
is said, who ever belonged to that noble family. This minstrel, 
Hugo Hugonet by name, attended his young master when on 
this fierce exploit^ as was his wont. 

' The castle was in total tumult ; in one comer the war-men 
were busy breaking up and destroying proyisions ; in another, 
they were slaying men, horses, and cattle, and these actions 
were accompanied with appropriate sounds. The cattle, par- 
ticularly, had become sensible of their impending fate, and 
with awkward resistance and piteous cries testified that reluct- 
ance with which these poor creatures look instinctiyely on the 
shambles. The groans and screams of men undergoing, or about 
to undergo, the stroke of death, and the screeches <rf the poor 
horses which were in mortal agony, formed a fearful chorus. 
Hugonet was desirous to remove himself from such unpleasant 
sights and sounds ; but his master, the Douglas, had been a 
man of some reading, and his old servant was anxious to secure 
a book of poetry, to which he had been attached of old. This 
contained the lays of an ancient Scottish bard, who, if an 
ordinary human creature while he was in this life, cannot now 
perhaps be exactly termed such. 

' He was, in short, that Thomas, distinguished by the name 
of the Rhymer, and whose intimacy, it is said, became so great 
with the gifted people called the faSry folk that he could, like 
them, foretell the future deed before it came to pass, and united 
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in his own person the quality of bazd and of soothsayer. But 
of late years he had vanished ahnost entirely from this mortal 
scene ; and although the time and manner of his death were 
never publicly known, yet the general belief was, that he was 
not severed from the land of the living, but removed to the 
land of f a^, from whence he sometimes made excursions, and 
concerned himself only about matters which were to come 
hereafter. Hugonet was the more earnest to prevent the loss 
of the works of this ancient bard, as many of his poems and 
predictions were said to be preserved in the castle, and were 
supposed to contain much especially connected with the old 
house of Douglas, as well as other families of ancient descent, 
who had been subjects of this old man's prophecy ; and accord- 
ingly he detennined to save this volume £com destruction in 
the general conflagration to which the building was about to 
be consigned by the heir of its ancient proprietors. With this 
view he hurried up into the little old vaulted room called " the 
Douglas's study," in which there might be some doien old books 
written by the ancient chaplains, in what the minstrels call 
the letter black. He immediately discovered the celebrated 
lay, called Svr Trislrem^* which has been so often altered and 
abridged as to bear little resemblance to the original. Hugonet, 
who well knew the value in which this poem was held by the 
ancient lords of the casUe, took the parchment volume from the 
shelves of the librazy, and laid it upon a small desk adjacent to 
the baron's chair. Having made such preparation for putting 
it in safety, he fell into a brief reverie, in which the decay 
of lights and the preparations for the Douglas Larder, but 
especially the last sight of objects which had been familiar 
to his eyes, now on the eve of destruction, engaged him at 
that moment. 

' The bard, therefore, was thinking within himself upon the 
uncommon mixture of t^e mystical scholar and warrior in his 
old master, when, as he bent his eyes upon the book of the 
ancient Rhymer, he was astonished to observe it slowly removed 
from the desk on which it lay by an invisible hand. The old 
man looked with honor at the spontaneous motion of the book 
for the safety of which he was interested, and had the courage 
to approach a little nearer the table, in order to discover by 
what means it had been withdrawn. 

' I have said the room was already becoming dark, so as to 
render it difficult to distinguish any person in the chair, though 
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it now appeared, on doeer examination^ that a kind of ehadowy 
outline ol a honuui form was seated in it| but neither precise 
enough to convey its exact figure to the mind nor so detailed 
as to intimate distinctly its mode of action. The bard of 
Douglas, therefore, gazed upon the object of his fear, as if he 
had looked upon something not mortal; neyertheless, as he 
gased more intently, he became more capable of discoyering 
the object which offered itself to his eyes^ and they grew by 
degrees more keen to penetrate what they witnessed. A tafi 
thin form, attired in, or rather shaded with, a long flowing 
dusky robe, having a face and physiognomy so wild and over- 
grown with hair as to be hardly human, were the only marked 
outlines of the phantom ; and, looking more attentively, Hugo- 
net was still sensible of two other forms, the outlines, it seemed, 
of a hart and a hind, which appeared half to shelter themselves 
behind the person and under the robe of this supernatural 
figure.' 

'A probable tale,' said the knight, 'for you, sir minstrel, a 
man of sense as you seem to be, to recite so gravely 1 From 
what wise authority have you had this tale, which, though it 
might pass well enough amid clanging beakers, must be held 
quite apocryphal in the sober hours of the morning!' 

'By my minstrel word, sir knight,' answered Bertram, 'I 
amnopropagatorof thefable,if itbeone; Hugonet, the violer, 
when he had retired into a cloister near the Lake of Pembel- 
mere in Wales, communicated the story to me as I now tell it. 
Therefore, as it was upon the authority of an eyewitness, I 
apologise not for relating it to you, since I could hardly discover 
a more direct source of knowledge.' 

'Be it so, sir minstrel,' said the knight; 'teU on thy tale, 
and may thy legend escape criticism from others as well as 
from me.' 

'Hugonet, sir knight,' answered Bertram, 'was a holy man, 
and maintained a fair character during his whole life, notwith- 
standing his trade may be esteemed a light one. The vision 
spoke to him in an antique language, like that formerly used 
in the kingdom of Strathclyde, being a species of Scots or 
Gaelic, which few would have comprehended. 

'"Ton are a learned man," said the apparition, "and not 
unacquainted with the dialects used in your country formerly, 
although they are now out of date, and you are obliged to 
translate tiiem into the vulgar Saxon of Deira or Northumber- 
land ; but highly must an ancient British bard prise one in this 
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'remote tezxn of time' who sets upon the poetiy of his native 
ooimtiy a value which inyites him to think of its preservation 
at a moment of such terror as influences the present evening." 

'^'It is, indeed," said Hugonet^ '^anight of terror, that oiUa 
even the dead from the grave, and makes them the ghastly 
and fearful companions of the living. Who or what art thou, 
in God's name, who breakest the bounds which divide them, 
and revisitest thus strangely the state thou hast so long bid 
adieu tof" 

' ''I am," replied the vision, ''that celebrated Thomas the 
Bhymer, by some called Thomas of Erdldoun, or Thomuas 
the True Speaker. Like other sages, I am permitted at times 
to revisit the scenes of my former life, nor am I incapable of 
removing the shadowy clouds and darkness which overhang 
futurity ; and know, thou afflicted man, that what thou now 
seest in tiiis woful country is not a general emblem of what shall 
therein befall hereafter; but in proportion as the Douglasses 
are now suffering the loss and destruction of their home for 
their loyalty to the rightful heir of the Scottish kingdom, so 
hath Heaven appointed for them a just reward ; and as they 
have not spared to bum and destroy their own house and that 
of their fathers in the Bruoe's cause, so is it the doom of 
Heaven that, as often as the walls of Douglas Castle shall be 
burnt to the ground, they shall be again robuilt still moro 
stately and moro magnificent than before." 

'A cry was now heard like that of a multitude in the court- 
yard, joining in a fierce shout of exultation ; at the same time 
a broad and ruddy glow seemed to burst frran the beams and 
rafters, and sparlcs flew from them as from the smith's stithy, 
whOe the element caught to its fuel, and the conflagration 
broke its way through every aperture. 

' " See ye that 1" said the vision, casting his eye towards the 
windows, and disappearing. "Bc^nel The fated hour of 
removing this book is not yet come, nor are thine the destined 
hands. But it will be safe where I have placed it> and the 
time of its removal shall come." The voice was heard after 
the form had vanished, and the brain of Hugonet almost turned 
round at the wild scene which he beheld; his utmost exertion 
was scarcely sufficient to withdraw him from the terrible spot ; 
and Douglas Castle that night sunk into ashes and smoke, to 
arise, in no great length of time, in a form stronger than ever.' 
The minstrel stopti and his hearer, the English kmght, remained 
silent for some minutes ere at length he replied. 
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'It is troe, minstreV answered Sir Aymer, 'that your tale 
is 80 &r undeniable, that this oastle, three times burned down 
by the heir of the house and of the barony, has hitherto been 
as often reared again by Heniy Lord GUffiird and other generals 
of the English, who endeavoured on every oocasion to build it 
up more artificially and more strongly than it had formerly 
existed, since it occupies a position too important to the safety 
of our Scottish border to permit our yidding it up. This I 
myself have partly witnessed. But I cannot think that> be- 
cause the castle has been so destroyed, it is therefore decreed 
so to be repaired in future, considering that such cruelties as 
surely cannot meet the approbation of Heaven have attended 
the feats of the Douglasses. But I see thou art determined to 
keep thine own faith, nor can I blame thee, since the wonderful 
turns of ftite which have attended this fortress are sufficient to 
warrant any one to watch for what seem the peculiar indica^ 
tions of the will of Heaven ; but thou mavst believe, good 
minstrel, that the fault shall not be mine if tne young Douglas 
shall have opportunity to exercise his cookery upon a second 
edition of his family larder, or to profit by the predictions of 
Thomas the Rhymer.' 

' I do not doubt due droumspection upon your own part and 
Sir John de Walton's,' said Bertram ; ' but there is no crime in 
my saying that Heaven can accomplish its own puiposes. I 
look upon Douglas Castle as in some degree a fated place, and 
I long to see what changes time may have made in it during 
the currency of twenty years. Above all, I desire to secure, if 
possible, the volume of this Thomas of Ercildoun, having in it 
such a fund of foigotten minstrelsy, and of prophecies respect- 
ing the future fates of the British kingdom, Doth northern and 
southern.' 

The knight made no answer, but rode a little space forward, 
keeping the upper part of the ridge of Uie water, by which the 
road down the vale seemed to be rather sharply conducted. It 
at length attained the summit of an acdivity of considerable 
length. From this point, and behind a conspicuous rock, which 
appeared to have been pushed aside, as it were, like the scene 
of a theatre, to admit a view of the under part of the valley, 
the travellers beheld the extensive vale, parts of which have 
been already shown in detail, but which, as the river became 
narrower, was now entirely laid bare in its height and depth as 
far as it extended, and displayed in its precincts, at a little 
distance from the course of the stream, the towering and lordly 
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oastle to whioh it gave the name. The misti which ccmtinued 
to encumher the TsJley with its fleecy douda, showed imperfectly 
the rude f ortificatioiis which served- to defend the sinall town 
of Douglas^ which was strong enough to repel a desultory 
attack, but not to withstand what was called in those days a 
formal siege. The most striking feature was its church, an 
ancient Gothic pile raised on an eminence in the centre of the 
town, and even then extreme^ ruinous. To the left, and lying 
in the distance, might be seen other towers and battlements ; 
and, divided from the town by a piece of artificial water, which 
extended almost around it» arose the Dangerous Castle of 
Douglas. 

Sternly was it fortified, after the fashion of the middle ages, 
with donjon and battlements ; displaying, above others, the tall 
tower, which bore the name of Lord Henry's, or the Cliflbrd's, 
Tower. 

'Yonder is the castle,' said Aymer de Valence, extending his 
arm, with a smile of triumph upon his brow; 'thou mayst 
judge thyself whether the defences added to it under the 
01iffi>rd are likely to render its next capture a moro easy deed 
than the last.' 

The minstrel barely shook his head, and quoted from the 
Psalmist — ' Niti Dominut eutiodietJ Nor did he prosecute the 
discourse, though De Valence answered eagerly, 'My own 
edition of the text is not very different from thme ; but, me- 
thinks, thou art more spirituiJly -minded than can always be 
predicated of a wandering minstrel.' 

' Qod knows,' said Bertram, ' that if I, or such as I, are for^ 
getful of the finger of Providence in accomplishing its purposes 
in this lower world, we have heavier blame than that of other 
people, since we are perpetually called upon, in the exercise of 
our fandful profession, to admire the turns dt fate which bring 
good out of evil, and which render those who think only (^ 
their own passions and purposes the executors of the wiU of 
Heaven.' 

' I do submit to what you say, sir minstrel,' answered the 
knight^ 'and it would be unlawful to express any doubt of the 
truths which you speak so solemnly, any more than of your 
own belief in them. Let me add, sir, that I think I have 

Jower enough in this garrison to bid you welcome, and Sir 
ohn de Walton, I hope, will not refuse access to hall, castle, 
or knight's bower to a person of your profession, and by whose 
conversation we shall perhaps profit somewhat. I cannot^ how- 
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every lead 70a to ezpeot Buch indulgenoe for your 80d» conrider- 
ing the present state of bis bealt£ ; but if I procure bim the 
privilege to remain at the convent of St. Bride, be will be there 
unmolested and in safetj, imtil you have renewed your ac- 
quaintance with Douglas Dale and its history, and are disposed 
to set forward on your journey.' 

'I embrace your honours proposal the more willingly,' 
said the minstrel, 'that I can recompense the father abbot.' 

'A main point with holy men or women,' replied De Valence, 
' who^ in time of warfare, subsist by aflfording the visitors of 
their shrine the means of maintenance in their cloisters for a 
pmnritig season.' 

The party now approached the sentinels on guard at the 
castle, who were closely and thickly stationed, and who re- 
spectfully admitted Sir Aymer de Valence, as next in command 
under Sir John de Walton. Fabian — ^for so was the young 
squire named who attended on De Valence— mentioned it as 
his master's pleasure that the minstrel should also be admitted. 

An old archer, however, looked hard at the minstrel as he 
followed Sir Aymer. <It is not for us,' said he, 'or any of our 
degree, to oppose the pleasure of Sir Aymer de Valence, nephew 
to the Earl of Pembroke, in such a matter; and for us, MBister 
Fabian, welcome are you to make the gleeman your companion 
both at bed and board, as well as your visitant, a week or two 
at the Castle of Douglas ; but your worship is well aware of 
the strict order of watch lidd upon us, and if Solomon king of 
Israel were to come here as a travelling minstrel, by my fiuth 
I durst not give him entrance, unless I had positive authority 
from Sir Jolm de Walton.' 

'Do you doubt, sinah,' said Sir Aymer de Valence, who 
returned on hearing an alteroation betwixt Fabian and the 
archer — ' do you doubt that I have good authority to entertain 
a guest, or do you presume to contest it)' 

' Heaven forbid 1 ' said the old man, 'that I should presume 
to place my own desire in opposition to your worship, who has 
so lately and so honourably acquired your spurs; but in this 
matter I must think what will be the wish of Sir John de 
Walton, who is your governor, sir knight^ as well as mine; 
and so far I hold it worth while to detain your guest until Sir 
John return from a ride to the outposts of tiie castle ; and this, 
I conceive, being my duty, will be no matter of offence to your 
worship.' 

'Methinks,' said the knight, 'it is saucy in thee to suppose 
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that my oommands can have anything in them improper, or 
oontradiotory to those of Sir John de Walton; thou mayst 
tniBt to me at least that thou shalt oome to no harm. Keep 
this man in the guard-room ; let him not want good cheer, and 
when Sir John de Walton returns, report him as a person 
admitted by my inyitation, and if anything more be wanted to 
make out your excuse, I shall not be reluctant in stating it to 
the goyemor.' 

The archer made a signal of obedience with the pike which 
he held in his hand, and resumed the grave and solemn manner 
of a sentinel upon his post. He firsts however, ushered in the 
minstrel, and furnished him with food and liquor, speaking at 
the same time to Fabian, who remained behind. The smart 
young stripling had become very proud of late, in consequence 
of obtaining the name of Sir Aymer's squire, and advancing a 
step in chivaliy, as Sir Aymer himself had, somewhat earUer 
thui the usual period, been advanced from squiro to knight. 

'I tell thee, Fabian,' said the old aroher, whose gravity, 
sagacity, and skill in his vocation, while they gained ham the 
confidence of all in the castle, subjected hun, as he himself 
said, occasionally to the ridicule of the young coxcombs, and 
at the same time, we may add, rendered him somewhat prag- 
matic and pimctilious towards those who stood higher thui 
himself in birth and rank — ' I tell thee, Fabian, thou wilt do 
thy master. Sir Aymer, good service if thou wilt give him a 
hint to suffer an old aroher, man-at-arms, or such-like, to give 
him a fair and civil answer respecting that which he oommands; 
for undoubtedly it is not in the first scoro of a man's years 
that he learns the various proper forms of military service; 
and Sir John de Walton, a most excellent commander no 
doubt^ ia one earnestly bent on pursuing the strict line of his 
duty, and will be rigorously severe, as well, believe me, with 
thy master as with a lesser person. Nay, he also possesses 
that zeal for his duty which induces him to throw blame, if 
there be the slightest ground for it^ upon Aymer de Valence 
himself, although his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, was Sir 
John de Walton's steady patron, and laid the beginning of 
his good fortune ; for all which, by training up his nephew in 
the true discipline of the French wars. Sir John has taken the 
best way of showing himself grateful to the old earl.' 

'Be it as you wSl, old Gilbert Greenleaf,' answered Fabian, 
'thou knoweet I never quarrel with thy sermonising, and 
therefore give me credit for submitting to many a lecture from 
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I Sir John do Walton and thyself ; but thou driyest this a little 

too far, if thou canst not let a day pass without giving me a 
I flogging. Credit me, Sir John de Walton will not thank thee if 

. thou term him one too old to remember that he himself had once 

^ some green sap in his veins. Ay, thus it is, the old man wUl 

not foiget that he has once been young, nor the young that he 

must some day be old ; and so ma one changes his manners 

I into the lingering formality of advanced age, and the other 

' remains like a midsummer torrent swoln wi& rain, every drop 

of water in it noise, froth, and overflow. There is a maxim for 
\ thee, Gilbert 1 Heardest thou ever better t Hang it up amidst 

} thy axioms of wisdom, and see if it will not pass among them 

like fifteen to the doeen. It will serve to bring thee o£^ man, 
when the wine-pot — thine only faulty good Gilbert — hath 
brought thee on occasion into something of a scrape.' 

' Best keep it for thyself, good sir squire,' said the old man ; 

' methinks it is more like to stand Uiyself one day in good 

' stead. Who ever heard of a knight^ or of the wood c^ which a 

knight IB made, and that is a squire, being punished corporally 
like a poor old archer or horseboy) Tour worst fault will be 
mended by some of these witty sayings, and your best service 
will scarce be rewarded more thankfully than by giving thee 
the name of Fabian the Fabler, or some such witty tiUe.' 

Having unloosed his repartee to this extent, old Greenleaf 
resumed a certain acidity of countenance^ which may be said 
to characterise those whose preferment hath become frozen 
under the influence of the slowness of its progress, and who 
display a general spleen against such as have obtained the 
advancement for which all are struggling earlier, and, as they 
suppose, with less merit than their own. From time to time 
the eye of the old sentinel stole horn the top of his pike, and 
with an air of triumph rested upon the young man Fabian, as 
if to see how deeply the wound had galled him, while at the 
same time he held himself on the alert to perform whatever 
mechanical duty his post might require. Both Fabian and his 
master were at the happy period of life when sudi discontent 
as that of the grave archer affected them lightly, and, at the 
very worst, was considered as the jest of an old man and a 
good soldier ; the more especially as he was always willing to 
do the duty of his companions, and was much trusted by Sir 
John de Walton, who, though very much younger, had been 
bred up like Greenleaf in the wars of Edward tiie Firsts and 
was tenacious in upholding strict discipline, which, since the 
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death of that great monaroh, had heen oonsiderably neglected 
by the young and wann-blooded iralour of England. 

Meantime it occurred to Sir Aymer de Valence that, though, 
in displaying the usual degree of hoepitality shown to such a 
man as Bertram^ he had merely done what was becoming his 
own rank, as one possessed of the highest honours of chivalry, 
the self-styled minstrel might not in reality be a man of that 
worth which he assumed. There was certainly something in 
his conyersation, at least more graye, if not more austere, than 
was common to those of his calling ; and when he recollected 
many points of Sir John de Walton's minuteness, a doubt arose 
in his mind that the gOTcmor might not approve of his having 
introduced into the castle a person of Bertnun's character, who 
was capable of making observations from which the garrison 
might afterwards feel much danger and inconvenience. Secretly, 
therefore, he regretted that he had not fairly intimated to the 
wandering minstrel that his reception, or that of any stranger, 
within the Dangerous Castle was not at present permitted by 
the circumstances of the times. In this case, the express line 
of his duty would have been his vindication, and instead, per- 
haps, of discountenance and blame, he would have had praise 
and honour from his superior. 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, some tacit 
apprehension arose of a rebuke on the part of his commanding- 
officer, for this officer, notwithstanding his strictness, Sir Aymer 
loved as well as feared. He went, therefore, towards the guard- 
room of the castle, under the pretence of seeing that the rites 
of hospitality had been duly observed towards his late travelling 
companion. The minstrel arose respectfully, and from the 
manner in which he paid his compliments seemed, if he had 
not expected this call of inquiry, at least to be in no degree 
surprised at it. Sir Aymer, on the other hand, assumed 
an air something more distant than he had yet used towards 
Bertram, and in reverting to his former invitation, he now 
so far qualified it as to say, that the minstrel knew that he 
was only second in command, and that effectual permission 
to enter the castle ought to be sanctioned by Sir John de 
Walton. 

There is a civil way of seeming to believe any apology which 
people are disposed to receive in payment, without alleging 
suspicion of its currency. The minstrel, therefore, tendered 
his thanks for the civility which had so far been shown to him. 
' It was a mere wish of passing curiosity,' he said, * which, if 

XXV 14 
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not giantedi could be attended with no oonaequenoes either in- 
oonyenient or dicngreeable to him. Thomas of Eroildoun was, 
according to the Welsh triads, one of the three baids of Britain 
who never stained a spear with blood, or was guilty either of 
taking or retaking caBtlee and fortresses, and thus feix not a 
person likely, after death, to be suspected of such warlike 
feats. But I can easily conceive why Sir John de Walton 
should have allowed the usual rites of hospitality to fall into 
disuse, and why a man of public character like myself ought 
not to desire food or lodging where it is accounted so dangerous ; 
and it can surprise no one why the governor did not even 
invest his worthy young lieutenant with the power of dispens- 
ing with so strict and unusual a rule.' 

These words, very coolly spoken, had something of the effect 
of afi&onting the young knight, as insinuating that he was not 
held sufficiently trustworthy by Sir John de Walton, with 
whom he had lived on temcis of afifection and familiarity, though 
the governor had attained his thirtieth year and upwards, and 
his lieutenant did not yet write himself on&«nd-tweniy, the 
full age of chivalry having been in his case particularly dis- 
pensed with, owing to a feat of early manhood. Ere he had 
fully composed the angry thoughts which were chafing in his 
mind, the sound of a hunting-bugle was heard at the gate, and 
from the sort of general stir which it spread through Uie garri- 
son, it was plain that the governor had returned fiom his ride. 
Every sentinel, seemingly animated by his presence, shouldered 
his pike more uprightly, gave the word of the post more 
sharply, and seemed more fully awake and conscious of his 
duty. Sir John de Walton, having alighted from his horse^ 
asked Greenleaf what had passed during his absence; the old 
archer ' thought it his duty to say that a minstrel, who seemed 
like a Scotchman, or wandering Borderer, had been admitted 
into the castle, while his son, a lad sick of the pestilence so 
much talked of, had been left for a time at the abbey of St. 
Bride.' This he said on Fabian's information. The azdier 
added, that ' the father was a man of tale and song, who could 
keep the whole garrison amused, without giving them leave to 
attend to their own business.' 

' We want no such devices to pass the time,' answered the 
governor; 'and we would have been better satisfied if our 
lieutenant had been pleased to find us other guests, and fitter 
for a direct and frank communication, than one who^ by his 
profession, is a detractor of God and a deceiver of man.' 
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'Tet,' said the old soldiery who oould hardly listen even to 
his oominaiider without indulging the humour of oontradiotion, 
'I have heard your honour intimate that the trade of a minstrel, 
when it is justly acted up to^ is as worthy as even the d^^ree 
of knighthood itself/ 

'Such it may have been in fonner days,' answered the 
knight; 'but in modem minstrelsy the duty of rendering the 
art an inoentlYe to yirtue is f oxgotten, and it is well tf the 
poetry which fired our fathers to noble deeds does not now 
push on their children to such as are base and unworthy. 
But I will speak upon this to my friend Aymer, than whom I 
do not know a more excellent or a more high-spirited young 



While discoursing with the archer in this manner, Sir John 
de Walton, of a tall and handsome figure, advanced and stood 
within the ample arch of the guard-room chimney, and was 
listened to in reyerential silence by trusty Gilbert^ who filled 
up with nods and signs, as an attentive auditor, the pauses in 
the conversation. 

The conduct of another hearer of what passed was not 
equally respectful, but, from his position, he escaped observar 
tion. This third person was no other than the squire Fabian, who 
was concealed from observation by his position behind the hob^ 
or projecting portion of the old-fkshioned fireplace, and hid him- 
self yet more carefully when he heard the conversation between 
the governor and ma archer turn to the prejudice, as he 
thought^ of his master. The squire's employment at this time 
was tiie servile task of cleaning Sir Aymer's arms, which was 
convenientiy performed by heating, upon the projection already 
specified, the pieces of steel armour for the usual thin coating 
of vamish. He could not, therefore, if he should be discovered, 
be considered as guilty of anything insolent or disrespectful. 
He was better screened from view, as a thick smoke arose from 
a quantity of oak panelling, carved in many cases with the crest 
and achievements of the Douglas fainUy, which, being the fuel 
nearest at hand, lay smouldering in the chimney, and gathering 
to a blase. 

The governor, unconscious of this addition to his audience, 
pursued his convensation with Gilbert Oreenleaf . < I need not 
tell you,' he said, 'that I am interested in the speedy termina- 
tion of this siege or blockade with which Douglas continues to 
threaten us; my own honour and afiections are engaged in 
keeping this Dangerous Castie safe in England's behalf, but I 
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am troabled at the admiwdon of thia stranger; and young De 
Valence vould have acted more atricUj in the line of his duty 
if he had refused to this wanderer any communication with thu 
garrison without mv permission.' 

'Pity it iB,* replied old Greenlea^ shaking his head, 'that 
this good-natured and gallant young knight is somewhat drawn 
aside by the rash advices of his squire, the boy Fabian, who 
has bravery, but as little steadiness in him as a bottle of 
fermented small beer.' 

' Now hang thee,' thought Fabian to himself, ' for an old relic 
of the wars, stuffed full of conceit and warlike terms, like the 
soldier who, to keep himself from the cold, has lapped himself 
so dose in a tattered ensign for a shelter, that his very out- 
side may show nothing but rags and blaaonry.' 

' I would not think twice of the matter, were the party less 
dear to me,' said Sir John de Walton. 'But I would ftun be 
of use to this young man, even although I should purchase his 
improvement in nulitary knowledge at the expense of giving 
him a little pain. Experience should, as it were, be burnt in 
upon the mind of a young man, and not merely impressed 
by marking the lines of his chart out for him with chalk; 
I will remember the hint yoii, Greenleaf, have given, and 
take an opportunity of severing these two young men; and 
though I most dearly love the one, and am far from wish- 
ing ill to the other, yet at present, as you well hint, the 
blmd is leading the blind, and the young knight has for his 
assistant and counsellor too young a squire, and that must be 
amended.' 

'Many, out upon thee, old palmer-worm 1 ' said the page 
within himself ; ' lutve I found thee in the very fact of maligning 
myself and my master, as it is thy nature to do towards all 
the hopeful young buds of chivalry f If it were not to dirty 
the arms of an Mve of chivalry, by measuring them with one 
of thy rank, I might honour thee with a knightly invitation 
to the field, while the scandal which thou hast i^kmlcu is still 
foul upon thy tongue ; as it is, thou shalt not cany one kind 
of language publidy in the castle, and another before the 
governor, upon the footing of having served with him under 
tiie banner of Long-shanks. I will carry to my master this tale 
of thine evil intentions ; and when we have concerted together, 
it shall appear whether the youthful spirits of the garrison or 
the grey beards are most likely to be the hope and protection 
of tUs same Castle of Douglas.' 
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It 18 enough to aay that Fabian pnnaed his puxpoae, in 
canying to his nuurter, and in no Yery good humour, the report 
of vhat had paased between Sir Jolm de Walton and the old 
soldier. He auooeeded in representing the whole as a formal 
ofienoe intended to Sir Aymer de Valence; whUe all that the 
governor did to remove the suspicions entertained by the 
young knight could not in any respect bring him to take a 
kindly view of the feelings of his commander towards him. 
He retained the impression which he had fonned from Fabian's 
recital of what he had heard, and did not think he was doing 
I& John de Walton any injustice in supposing him desirous 
to engross the greatest share of the fame acquired in the 
defence of the castle, and thrusting back his companions^ who 
might reascmably pretend to a fair portion of it. 

The mother of mischief, says a Scottish proverb^ is no bigger 
than a midge's wing.* In this matter of quanel neither the 
young man nor the older knight had afforded each other any 
just cause of offence. De W(dton was a strict observer of mili- 
tary discipline^ in which he had been educated from his ex- 
treme youth, and by which he was almost as completely ruled 
as by his natural disposition ; and his present situation added 
force to his original education. 

Common report had even exaggerated the military skill, the 
love of adventure, and the great variety of enterprise ascribed 
to James, the young Lord of Douglas. He had, in the eyes of 
this Southern garrison, the faculties of a fiend, rather than 
those of a mere mortal ; for if the English soldiers cursed the 
tedium of the perpetual watch and ward upon the Dangerous 
CSastle, which admitted of no relaxation from the severity of 
extreme duty, they agreed that a tall form was sure to appear 
to them with a battle-axe in his hand, and, entering into con- 
versation in the most insinuating manner, never failed, with an 
ingenuity and eloquence equal to that of a fallen spirit, to 
recommend to the discontented sentinel some mode in which, 
by giving his assistance to betray the English, he might set 
hiinself at liberty. The variety of these devices, and tiie fre- 
quency of their recurrence, kept Sir John de Walton's anxiety 
so perpetually upon the stretch, that he at no time thought 
himself exactly out of the Black Dough's reach any more than 
the good Christian supposes himself out of reach of the wiles of 
the Devil ; while every new temptation, instead of confirming 
his hope, seems to announce that the immediate retreat of the 

* i«. QnfttTt ntDg. 
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Evil One will be followed by some new attack yet more cun- 
ningly devised. Under this general state of anxiety and appre- 
hension, the temper of the governor changed somewhat for the 
worse, and they who loved him best regretted most that he 
became addicted to complain of the want of diligence on the part 
of those who, neither invested with responsibility like his nor 
animated by the hope of such splendid rewards, did not enter- 
tain the same degree of watchful and incessant suspicion as 
himself. The soldiers muttered that the vigilance of their 
governor was marked with severity; the officers and men of 
rank, of whom there were several, as the castle was a renowned 
school of arms, and there was a certain merit attained even 
by serving within its walls, complained, at the same time, 
that Sir John de Walton no longer made parties for hunt- 
ing, for hawking, or for any purpose which might soften 
the rigours of warfare, and suffisred nothing to go forward 
but the precise discipline of the castle. On the other hand, 
it may be usually granted that the castle is well kept 
where the governor is a disciplinarian; and where feuds and 
personal quarrels are found in the garrison, the young men 
are usually more in fault than those whose greater experience 
has convinced them of the necessity of using the strictest 
precautions. 

A generous mind — and such was Sir John de Walton's — ^is 
often in this way changed and corrupted by the habit of over- 
vigilance, and pushed beyond its natural limits of candour. 
Neither was Sir Aymer de Valence free from a similar change : 
suspicion, though from a different cause, seemed also to threaten 
to bias his open and noble disposition, in those qualities which 
had hitherto been proper to hun. It was in vain that Sir John 
de Walton studiously sought opportunitieB to give his younger 
friend indulgences, which at times were as far extended as the 
duty of the garrison permitted. The blow was struck: the 
alarm had been given to a proud and fiery temper on both 
sides ; and while De Valence entertained an opinion that he 
was unjustly suspected by a friend who was in several respects 
bound to him, De Walton, on the other hand, was led to con- 
ceive that a young man of whom he took a chaige as affec- 
tionate as if he had been a son of his own, and who owed to 
his lessons what he knew of warfare, and what success he had 
obtained in life, had taken offence at trifles, and considered 
himself ill treated on very inadequate grotmds. The seeds of 
disagreement thus sown between them failed not, like the 
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taies sown by the Enemy among tbe wheats to peas from one 
clasa of the garrison to another ; the soldiers, though without 
any better reason than merely to pass the time, took different 
sides between their governor and his young lieutenant ; and so 
the ball of contention, being once thrown up between them, 
never lacked some arm or other to keep it in motion. 



CHAPTER VI 

Alas ! they had been friendi in yonth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And oonstsncy lives in reabnjB abore, 

And life is thorny, and youth is Tain, 
And to be wroth wiUi one we loTe 

Both woik like madness in the bnin. 

■ ••••• 

Each spoke words of hiffh disdain, 
And insult to his hearth dear brother, 
But nerer either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the sosn remaining, 

Like diffii which had been rent asunder. 
A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that wnioh onoe hath been. 

CoLBRiDai, ChriaieM, 

Ik prosecution of the intention which, when his blood was cool, 
seemed to him wisest, Sir John de Walton resolyed that he 
would go to the verge of indulgence with his lieutenant and 
his young officers, furnish them with every species of amuse- 
ment wUch the place rendered possible, and make them 
ashamed of their discontent by overloading them with oourtefly. 
The first time, therefore, that he saw Aymer de Valence alter 
his return to the castle, he addressed him in high spirits, 
whether real or assumed. 

'What thinkest thou, my young friend,' said De Walton, 
' if we try some of the woodland sports proper, they say, to this 
country t There are still in our neighbourhood some herda of 
the Caledonian breed of wild cattle,^ which are nowhere to be 
found except among the moorlands, the black and rugged 
frontier of what was anciently called the kingdom of Strath- 
clyde. There are some hunters, too, who have been accustomed 
to the sporty and who vouch that these animals are by far the 

* See Note 8. 
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most bold and fieroe subjects of ohase in the island of 
Britain.' 

'Tou will do as you please,' replied Sir Ajmer, ooldlj; 'but 
it is not I, Sir John, who would recommend, for the sake of a 
hunting-match, that you should involve the whole ganison in 
danger ; you know best the responsibilities incurred by your 
office here, and no doubt must have heedfully attended to them 
before making a proposal of such a nature.' 

'I do iuaeed know my own duty,' replied De Walton, 
offended in turn, 'and might be allowed to think of yours also, 
without assuming more than my own share of responsibility ; 
but it seems to me as if the commander of this Dangerous 
GasUe, among other inabilities, were, as old people in this 
country say, subjected to a spell, and one which renders it 
impossible for him to guide his conduct so as to afford pleasure 
to those whom he is most desirous to oblige. Not a great 
many weeks since, whose eyes would have sparkled like tiiose 
of S^ Aymer de Valence at the proposal of a general hunting- 
match after a new object of game ; and now what is his bearing 
when such sport is proposed — ^merely, I think, to disappoint my 
purpose of obliging himt A cold acquiescence drops half-froien 
from his lips, and he proposes to go to rouse the wild cattle 
with an air of gravity, as if he were undertaking a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of a martyr.' 

' Not so. Sir John,' answered the young knight. ' In our 
present situation we stand conjoined in more charges than one, 
and although the greater and controlling trust is no doubt laid 
upon you as the elder and abler knight^ yet still I feel that I 
myself have my own share of a serious responsibility. I trust, 
therefore, you will indulgently hear my opinion, and bear with 
it^ even though it should appear to have relation to that part 
of our common charge wmch is. more especially entrusted to 
your keeping. The dignity of knighthood which I have the 
honour to share with you, the accolade laid on my shoulder 
by the royal Plantageneti entitles me, methinks, to so much 
grace.' 

<I cry you mercy,' said the elder cavalier; 'I forgot how 
important a person I had before me, dubbed by King Edward 
himself, who was moved no doubt by special reasons to confer 
such an earh^ honour; and I certainly feel that I overstep my 
duty when I propose anything that savours like idle sport to a 
person of such grave pretensions.' 

' Sir John de Walton,' retorted De Valence, ' we have had 
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Bometliing too much of this — let it stop here. All that I mean 
to say is that^ in this wazdship of Douglas Castle, it will not 
be by my oonsent if any amusement which distinctly infers a 
relaxation of discipline be unnecessarily engaged in, and especi- 
ally such as compels us to summon to our assistance a number 
of the Soots, whose evil disposition towards us we well know ; 
nor will I, though my years have rendered me liable to such 
suspicion, suffer anything of this kind to be imputed to me ; 
and if unfortunately — ^l£iough I am sure I know not why — ^we 
are in future to lay aside those bonds of familiar friendship 
which formerly linked us to each other, yet I see no reason 
why we should not bear ourseWes in our necessary com- 
munications like knights and gentlemen, and put the best 
construction on each other's motives, since there can be no 
reason for imputing the worst to anything that comes from 
either of us.' 

'You may be right. Sir Aymer de Valence,' said the 
governor, bending stiffly ; 'and since you say we are no longer 
bound to each other as friends, you may be certain, neverthe- 
less, that I will never permit a hostile feeling of which you are 
the object to occupy my bosom. Tou have been long, and I 
hope not uselessly, my pupil in the duties of chivaky. Toti 
are the near rslation of the Earl of Pembroke, my kind and 
constant patron, and if these circumstances are well weighed, 
they form a connexion which it would be difficulty at least for 
me, to break through. If you feel yourself, as you seem to 
intimate, less strictiy tied by former obligations, you must 
take your own choice in fixing our relations towards each 
other.' 

* I can only say/ replied De Valence, ' that my conduct will 
naturally be regulated by your own ; and you, Sir John, cannot 
hope more devoutly thim I do that our military duties may 
be fairly discharged without interfering with our friendly 
intercourse.' 

The knights here parted, after a conference which once or 
twice had very nearly terminated in a full and cordial explana- 
tion ; but still there was wanting one kind heartfelt word from 
either to break, as it were, the ice which was last freezing upon 
their intercourse, and neither chose to be the first in making 
the necessary advances with sufficient cordiality, though eacli 
would have gladly done so had the other appeared desirotis of 
meeting it with the same ardour ; but their pride was too high, 
and prevented either from saying what might at once have put 
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them upon an open and nuinly footing. They parted, there- 
fore, without again returning to the subject 61 the proposed 
diversion ; until it vas afterwards resumed in a formal note, 
praying Sir Aymer de Valence to accompany the commandant 
of Douglas Gastle upon a solemn hunting-match, which had for 
its object the wild cattle of the ne^hbouring dale. 

The time of meeting was appointed at six in the morning, 
beyond the gate of the outer barricade; and the chase was 
declared to be ended in the afternoon, when the recheat should 
be blown beneath the great oak, known by the name of Sholto's 
Club, which stood a remarkable object where Douglas Dale 
was bounded by several scattered trees, the outskirts of the 
forest and hill country. The usual warning was sent out to 
the common people, or vassals of the district^ which they, not- 
withstanding their feeling of antipathy, received in general 
with delight, upon the great epicurean principle of earpe diem 
— ^that is to say, in whatever circumstances it happens to pre- 
sent itself, be sure you lose no recreation which life afibrds. A 
hunting-match has still its attractions, even though an English 
knight take his pleasure in the woods of the Douglas. 

It was no doubt afflicting to these faithful vasttJs to acknow- 
ledge another lord than the redoubted Douglas, and to wait by 
wood and river at the command of English officers, and in the 
company of their archers, whom they accounted their natural 
enemies. Still it was the only spedes of amusement which 
had been permitted them for a long time, and they were not 
disposed to omit the rare opportunity of joining in it. The 
chase of the wolf, the wild boar, or even the timid stag, required 
silvan aims ; the wild cattle still more demanded this equip- 
ment of war-bows and shafts, boar-spears and sharp swords, 
and other tools of the chase similar to those used in actual 
war. Considering this, the Scottish inhabitants were seldom 
allowed to join in the chase, except under regulations as to 
number and arms, and especially in preserving a balance of 
force on the side of the English soldiers, which was very offen- 
sive to them. The greater part of the garrison was upon such 
occasions kept on foot, and several detachments, formed accord- 
ing to the governor's direction, were stationed in different posi- 
tions, in case any quarrel should suddenly break out. 



CHAPTER VII 

The driven thorooffh the wood went, 

For to reue the oeer ; 
Bowmen biokered npon the bent, 

With their broad arrows olear. 

The wjlde thorough the woods went, 

On every aide shear ; 
Orehonnds thorongb the groTes glent, 

For to kiU thir deer. 

Ballad qf Cfhevy Chaae, Old Edit 

Thb appointed morning came in cold and raw, after the manner 
of the Scottish March weather. Dogs yelped, yawned, and 
Bhivered, and the huntsmen, though hudy and cheerful in 
expectation of the day's sport, twitched their mauds, or Low- 
land plaids, dose to their throats, and looked with some dismay 
at the mists which floated about the horison, now threatening 
to sink down on the peaks and ridges of prominent mountains^ 
and now to shift their position under the influence of some of 
the uncertain gales which rose and fell alternately as they 
swept along the valley. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of the whole formed, as is usual 
in almost all departments of the chase^ a gay and a jovial 
spectacle. A brief truce seemed to have taken place between 
the nations, and the Scottish people appeared for the time 
rather as orbiting the sports of their mountains in a friendly 
manner to the accomplished knights and bonny archers of Old 
England than as performing a feudal service^ neither easy nor 
dignified in itself, at the instigation of usurping neighbours. 
The figures of the cavaliers, now half seen, now exhibited fully, 
and at the height of strenuous exertion, according to the 
character of the dangerous and broken ground, particularly 
attracted the attention of the pedestrians, who, leading the 
dogs or beating the thickets, dislodged such objects of chase as 
they found in the dingles^ and kept their eyes fixed upon their 
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oompanionis nindered moxe remarkable from being motmted, 
and the speed at whioh they urged their homes ; the disregard 
of all accidents being as perfect as Melton Mowbray itself, 
or any other noted field of hunters of the present day, can 
exhibit. 

The principles on which modem and ancient hunting were 
conducted are, however, as different as possible. A fox, or 
even a hare, is in our own day considered as a sufficient apology 
for a da/s exercise to forty or fifty dogs, and nearly as many 
men and horses ; but the ancient chase, even though not ter- 
minating^ as it often did, in battle, carried with it objects more 
important^ and an interest immeasurably more stirring. If, in- 
deed, one species of exercise can be pointed out as more univers- 
ally exhilarating and engrossing than others, it is certainly that 
of the chase. The poor overkboured drudge, who has served 
out his day of life, and wearied all his energies, in the service of 
his fellow-mortals, he who has been for many years the slave of 
agriculture, or, still worse, of manufactures, engaged in raising 
a single peck of com from year to year, or in Uie monotonous 
labours of the desk, can hardly remain dead to the general 
happiness when the chase sweeps past him with hound and 
hxm, and for a moment feels all the exultation of the proudest 
cavalier who partakes the amusements Let any one who has 
witnessed the sight recall to his imagination the vigour and 
lively interest which he has seen inspired into a village, includ- 
ing itke oldest and feeblest of its inhabitants. In the words of 
Wordsworth, it is, on such occasions — 

Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away, 
Not a soul will remain in the village to-day ; 
The luure has just started from Hamilton's grounds. 
And Skiddaw is glad with the ory of the hounds. 

But compare these inspiring sounds to the burst of a whole 
feudal population enjoying the sporty whose lives, instead of 
being spent in the monotonous tou of modem avocations, have 
been agitated by the hazards of war and of the chase, its near 
resemblance, and you must necessarily suppose that the excita- 
tion is extended like a fire which catches to dry heath. To 
use the common expression, borrowed from another amusement, 
all is fish that comes in the net on such occasions. An ancient 
hunting-match, the nature of the carnage excepted, was almost 
equal to a modem battle, when the strife took place on the 
surface of a varied and unequal country. A whole district 
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poured forth its inhabitants, who f oimed a ring of great extent^ 
called technically a tinohel, and, advancing and narrowing 
their oiiele by d^greeei, drove before them the alarmed Animalw 
of every kind^ all and each of which, as they burst from the 
thicket or the moorland, were objects of the bow, the javelin, 
or whatever missile weapons the hunters possessed ; while others 
were run down and worried by large greyhounds, or more fre- 
quently brought to bay, when Uie more important persons 
present claimed for themselves the pleasure of putting diem to 
death with their chivalrous hands^ incurring individually such 
danger as is inferred from a mortal contest even with the timid 
buck, when he is brought to the death-struggle, and has no 
choice but yielding his life or putting himself upon the defen- 
sive^ by the aid of his splendid antlers, and with all the courage 
of despair. 

The quantity d game found in Douglas Dale on this occa- 
sion was very considerable, for, as alraMLy noticed, it was a 
long time since a hunting upon a great scale had been 
attempted under the Douglasses themselves, whose misfortunes 
had commenced, several years before, with those of their 
country. The English garrison, too, had not sooner judged 
themselves strong or numerous enough to exercise these valued 
feudal privileges. In the meantime the game increased con- 
siderably. The deer, the wild cattle, and the wild boars lay 
near the foot of the mountains, and made frequent irruptions 
into the lower part of the valley, which in Douglas Dale bears 
no small resemblance to an oasis, surrounded by tangled woods 
and broken moors, occasionally rooky, and showing large tracts 
of that bleak dominion to which wild creatures gladly escape 
when pressed by the neighbourhood of man. 

As the hunters traversed the spots which separated the field 
from the wood, there was always a stimulating uncertainty 
what sort of game was to be found, and the marksman, with 
his bow ready bent, or his javelin poised, and his good and 
well-bitted horse thrown upon its haunches, ready for a sudden 
start, observed watchfully what should rush from the covert, 
so that, were it deer, boar, wolf, wild cattle, or any other species 
of game, he might be in readiness. 

The wolf, which, on account of its ravages, was the most 
obnoxious of the beasts of prey, did not, however, supply the 
degree of diversion which his name promised : he usually fled 
far — ^in some instances many miles — ^before he took courage to 
turn to bay, and though formidable at such moments, destroying 
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both dogs and men by bis tenible bite, yet at other times was 
rather despised for his oowaidice. The boar, on the other hand, 
was a much more irascible and courageous animal. 

The wild cattle, the most formidable of all the tenants of 
the ancient Caledonian forest^ were, however, to the English 
cavaliers by far the most interesting objects of pursuit. Alto- 
gether, the ringing of bugles, the clattering of horses' hoofs, 
the lowing and bellowing of the enraged mountain cattle, 
the sobs of deer mangled by throttling dogs, the wild shouts 
of exultation of the men, made a chorus which extended hr 
through the scene in which it arose, and seemed to threaten 
the ii^bitants of the valley even in its inmost recesses. 

During the course of the hunting, when a stag or a boar 
was expected, one of the wild cattle often came rushing forward, 
bearing down the young trees, crashing the brandbes in its 
progress, and in general dispersing whatever opposition was 
presented to it by the hunters. Sir John de Walton was the 
only one of the chivalry of the party who individually succeeded 
in mastering one of these powerful animals. Like a Spanish 
tauridor, he bore down and killed with his lance a ferocious 
bull; two well-grown calves and three kine were also slain, 
being unable to carry off the quantity of arrows, javelins, and 
other missiles directed against them by the archers and drivers; 
but many others, in spite of every endeavour to intercept 
them, escaped to their gloomv haunts in the remote skirts of 
the mountain called Gahntable, with their hides well-feathered 
with thoM mark, of human emnity. 

A large portion of the morning was spent in this way, until 
a particular blast from the master of the hunt announced 
that he had not forgot the discreet custom of the repast, 
which, on such occasions, was provided for upon a scale pro- 
portioned to the multitude who had been convened to attend 
the sport. 

The blast peculiar to the time assembled the whole party 
in an open space in a wood, where their numbers had room and 
accommodation to sit down upon the green turf, the slain game 
affinding a plentiful supply for roasting or broiling, an employ- 
ment in which the lower class were afi immediately engaged ; 
while puncheons and pipes, placed in readiness, and scientifically 
opened, supplied Qascdgne wine and mighty ale at the pleasure 
of those who chose to appeal to them. 

The knights, whose rank did not admit of interference, were 
seated by ^emselves, and ministered to by their squires and 
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pages, to whom suoh menial aemces were not aoooonted duh 
giaoeful, but, on the contraiy, a proper step of their eduoation. 
The number of those distinguished persons seated upon the 
present occasion at the table of dais, as it was called, in yirtue of 
a canopy of green boughs with which it was oyerBhadowed, 
comprehended Sir John de Walton, Sir Aymer de Valence, and 
some reyerend brethren dedicated to the service of St. Bride, 
who, though Scottish ecclesiastics, were treated with becoming 
respect by the English soldiers. One or two Scottish retainers 
or yavasoura, maintaining^ perhaps in prudence, a suitable 
deference to the English knight^ sat at the bottom of the 
table, and as many English archers, peculiarly respected by 
their superiors, were invited, according to the modem phrsse, 
to the honours of the sitting. 

Sir John de Walton sat at the head of the table ; his eye, 
though it seemed to have no certain object, yet never for a 
moment remained stationary, but glanced from one counte- 
nance to another of the ring formed by his guests, for such they 
all were, no doubt, though he himseU coidd hardly have told 
upon what principle he had issued the invitations ; and even 
apparently was at a loss to think what, in one or two oases, had 
procured him the honour of their presence. 

One person in particular caught De Walton's eye, as having 
the air of a redoubted man-at^irms, although it seemed as if 
fortune had not of late smiled upon his enterprises. He was a 
tall raw-boned man, of an extremely rugged countenance, and 
his skin, which showed itself through many a loophole in his 
dress, exhibited a complexion which must have endured all the 
varieties of an outlawed life ; and akin to one who had, accord- 
ing to the customary phrase, ' ta'en the bent with Bobin Bruce ' 
— ^in other words, occupied the moors with him as an insuxgent. 
Some such idea certainly crossed De Walton's mind. Tet the 
apparent coolness and absence of alarm with which the 
stranger sat at the board of an English officer, at the same time 
being wholly in his power, had much in it which was irreconcil- 
able with any such suggestion. De Walton, and several of 
those about him, had in the course of the day observed that 
this tattered cavalier, the most romarkable parts of whose garb 
and equipments consisted of an old coat-of-mail and a rusted 
yet massive partisan about eight feet long, was possessed of 
superior skill in the art of hunting to any individual of their 
numerous party. The governor having looked at this suspicious 
figure until he had rendered the stranger aware of the spedal 
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intereet which he attmoted, at length filled a goblet ot choioe 
wine, and requested him, as one of the best pupils of Sir 
Tristrem who had attended upon the day's chaae^ to pledge 
him in a vintage superior to that supplied to the general 
oompany. 

' I suppose, however, sir,' said De Walton, ' you wUl have no 
objections to put off my challenge of a brimmer tmtil you can 
answer my pledge in Gasooigne wine, which grew in the King's 
own demesne, was pressed for his own lip, and is therefore 
fittest to be emptied to his Majesty's health and prosperity.' 

'One half of the island of Britain,' said the woodsman, with 
great composure, ' will be of your honour's opinion ; but^ as I 
belong to the otiier half, even the choicest liquor in Qascony 
cannot render that healtii acceptable to me.' 

A murmur of disapprobation ran through the warriors 
present ; the priests hung their heads, looked deadly grave, and 
muttered their paternosters. 

'Tou see, stranger,' said De Walton, sternly, 'that your 
speech discomposes the company.' 

' It may be so,' replied the man, in the same blunt tone ; 
'and it may happen that there is no harm in the speech 
notwithstanding.' 

'Do you consider that it is made in my presence? ' answered 
De Walton. 

' Yes, sir governor.' 

'And have you thought what must be the necessary infer- 
ence t ' continued De Walton. 

'I may form a round guess,' answered the stranger, 'what 
I might have to fear, if your safe-conduct and word of honour, 
when inviting me to this hunting, were less trustworthy than 
I know full well it really is. But I am your guest; your meat 
is even now passing my throat; your cup, filled with right 
good wine, I have just now quaffisd off; and I would not fear 
the rankest paynim infidel, if we stood in such relation to- 
gether, much less an English knight. I tell you besides, sir 
knight, you undervalue &e wine we have quaffed. The high 
flavour and contents of your cup^ grow where it will, give me 
spirit to tell you one or two circumstances, which cold cautious 
sobriety would, in a moment like this, have left unsaid. Tou 
wish, I doubt not, to know who I am f My Christian name is 
Michael ; my surname is that of Tumbull — a redoubted clan, 
to whose honours, even in the field of hunting or of battle, I 
have added something. My abode is beneath the mountain of 

XXV IS 
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Buberslaw, bj the fair Btreams of Teviot. Tou are Boiprieed 
that I know hov to hunt the wild oattte — ^I, who have made 
them my sport from infancy in the lonely forests of Jed and 
Southdean, and have killed more of them than you or any 
Englishman in your host ever saw, eren if you indude the 
doughty deeds of this day.' 

^e bold Borderer made this declaration with the same pro- 
yoking degree of coolness which predominated in his whole 
demeanour, and was indeed his principal attribute. His 
e£&0nteiy did not fail to produce its eflfect upon Sir John de 
Walton, who instantly called out — 'Toarms — ^toarms! Secure 
the spy and traitor. Hoi pages and yeomen — ^William, An- 
thony, Bend-the-Bow, and Greenleaf — seize the traitor, and 
bind him with your bowstrings and dog-leashes — ^bind him, I 
say, until the blood start from beneath £as nails.' 

'Here is a goodly summons 1 ' said Tumbull, with a sort of 
horse-laugh. 'Were I as sure of being answered by twenty 
men I could name, there would be smtJl doubt of the upshot 
of this day.' 

The arohers thickened around the hunter, yet laid no hold 
on him, none of them being willing to be the first who broke 
the peace proper to the occasion. 

'Tell me,' said De Walton, 'thou traitor, for what waitest 
thou here 1 ' 

'Simply and solely,' said the Jed forester, 'that I may 
deliyer up to the Douglas the castle of his ancestors, and that 
I may ensure thee, sir Knglishman, the payment of thy deserts, 
by cutting that veiy throat which thou makest such a bawling 
use of.' 

At the same time, perceiving that the yeomen were crowding 
behiiKl him to carry their lord's commands into execution so 
soon as they should be reiterated, the huntsman turned himself 
short round upon those who appeared about to surprise him, 
and haying, l^ the suddenness d the action, induced them to 
step back a pace, he proceeded — ^'Tes, John de Walton, my 
purpose was ere now to have put thee to death, as one whom I 
find in possession of that castle and territory which belong to 
my master, a knight much more wcnthy than thyself; but I 
know not why I have paused — ^thou hast given me food when 
I have hungered for twenty-four hours I have not therefdre 
had the heart to pay thee at advantage as thou hast deserved. 
Begone from this place and country, and take the isir warning 
of afoe: thou hast constituted thyself the mortal enemy of this 
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people, and there are thoee among them who have seldom heen 
mjured or defied with impunity. Take no care in searching 
alter me— it will he in vain — until I meet thee at a time which 
will come at my pleasure, not thine. Push not your inquisition 
into cruelty, to discoyer hy what means I have deceived you, 
for it is impossihle for you to learn; and with this friendly 
advice, look at me and take your leave, for, although we shall 
one day meet^ it may be long ere I see you again.' 

De Walton remained sUent^ hoping that his prisoner (for he 
saw no chance of his escaping) mighty in his communicative 
humour, drop some more information, and was not desirous to 
precipitate a fray with which the scene was likely to conclude, 
unconscious at the same time of the advantage which he 
thereby gave the daring hunter. 

As TumbuU concluded his sentence, he made a sudden 
spring backwards, which carried him out of the drcle formed 
around him, and, before they were aware of his intentions, at 
once disappeared among the underwood. 

'Seize him — seize him I' repeated De Walton ; 'let us have 
him at least at our discretion, unless the earth has actually 
swaUowed him.' 

This indeed appeared not unlikely, for near the place where 
Tumbull had made the spring there yawned a steep ravine, 
into which he plunged, and descended by the assistance of 
branches, bushes, and copsewood until he reached the bottom, 
where he found some road to the outskirts of the forest^ 
through which he made his escape, leaving the most expert 
woodsmen among the pursuers totally at fault, and unable to 
trace his footsteps. 



CHAPTER Vm 

This interlude carried some confusion into the proceedings of 
the hunti thus suddenly surprised by the apparition of Michael 
Tumbull, an armed and avowed follower of the house of Douglas, 
a sight so little to be expected in the territoiy where his master 
was held a rebel and a bandit^ and where he himself must have 
been well known to most of the peasantry present. The cir- 
cumstance made an obvious impression on the English chivalxy. 
Sir John de Walton looked grave and thoughtf ul, ordered the 
hunters to be assembled on the spot, and directed his soldiers 
to commence a strict search among the persons who had at- 
tended the chase, so as to discover whether Tumbull bad any 
companions among them ; but it was too late to make that 
inquiry in the strict fashion which De Walton directed. 

The Scottish attendants on the chase, when they beheld 
that the hunting, under pretence of which they were called 
together, was interrupted for the purpose of laying hands 
upon their persons, and subjecting them to examination, took 
care to suit their answers to the questions put to them — ^in a 
word, they kept their own secret, if they had any. Many of 
them, conscious of being the weaker party, became afraid of 
foul play, slipt away from the places to which they had been 
appointed, and left the hunting-match like men who conceived 
they had been invited with no friendly intent. Sir John de 
Walton became aware of the decreasing numbers of the Scottish, 
their gradual disappearance awakening in the TCngliah knight 
that degree of suspidon which had of late become his peculiar 
characteristic. 

'Take, I pray thee,' said he to Sir Aymer de Valence, 'as 
many men-at-arms as thou canst get together in five minutes' 
space, and at least a hundred of the mounted archers, and ride 
as fast as thou canst, without permitting them to straggle from 
thy standard, to reinforce the garrison of Douglas; for I have 
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my own thoughts what may have been attempted on the oastie, 
when we obe^e with our own eyes such a nest of traitors here 
assembled.' 

'With reverence, Sir John,' replied Aymer, 'you shoot in 
this matter rather beyond the mark. That the Scottish 
peasants have bad thoughts against us, I will be the last to 
deny; but, long debaired from any silvaa sport, you cannot 
wonder at their crowding to any diversion by wood or river, 
and still less at their being easily alarmed as to the certainty 
of the safe footing on which they stand with us. The least 
rough usage is likely to strike Uiem with fear and with the 
desire of escape, and so ' 

'And so,' said Sir John de Walton, who had listened with a 
degree of impatience scarce consistent with the grave and 
formal politeness which one knight was accustomed to bestow 
upon another — ' and so I would rather see Sir Aymer de Valence 
busy his horse's heels to execute my orders than give his tongue 
the trouble of impugning them.' 

At this sharp reprimand, all present looked at each other 
with indications of marked displeasure. Sir Aymer was highly 
offended, but saw it was no time to indulge in reprisal. He 
bowed until the feather which was in his barret-cap mingled 
with his horse's mane, and without reply — ^for he did not even 
choose to trust his voice in reply at tne moment — ^headed a 
considerable body of cavaliy by the straightest road back to 
the Castle of Douglas. 

When he came to one of those eminences from which he 
could observe the massive and complicated towers and walls of 
the old fortress, with the glitter of the broad lake which sur- 
rounded it on three sides, he felt much pleasure at the sight of 
the great banner of England, which streamed from the highest 
part of the building. ' I knew it,' he internally said — ' I was 
certain that Sir John de Walton had become a veir woman in 
the indulgence of his fears and suspicions. Alas! that a 
situation ot reeponsibility should so much have altered a dis- 
position which I have known so noble and so knightly I By 
this good day, I scarce know in what manner I should demean 
me when thus publicly rebuked before the garrison. Certainly 
he deserves that I should, at some time or other, let him under- 
stand that, however he may triumph in the exercise of his 
short-lived command, yet, when man is to meet with man, it 
will puzde Sir John de Walton to show himself the superior of 
Aymer de Valence, or perhaps to establish himself as his equal. 
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But if, on the oontiaiyi bis fears, however fantaatio^ are emcere 
at the nMNnent he expresaea them, it becomes me to obey 
punctuallj conmiands which, however absurd, are imposed in 
consequence of the governor's belief that they are rendered 
necessary by the times, and not inventions designed to vex and 
domineer over his officers in the indulgence of his official powers. 
I would I knew which is the true statement of the case, and 
whether the once famed De Walton is become afraid ol hia 
enemies more than fits a knight, or makes imaginary doubts 
the pretext of tyrannising over his friend. I cannot say it 
would make much diflference to me, but I would rather have it 
that the man I once loved had turned a petty tyrant than a 
weaknspirited coward ; and I would be content that he should 
study to vex me, rather than be afraid of his own shadow.' 

With these ideas passing in his mind, the young knight 
crossed the causeway which traversed the piece of water that 
fed the moat, and, passing under the strongly fortified gateway, 
gave strict orders for letting down the portcullis and elevating 
the drawbridge, even at the appearance of De Walton's own 
standard before it 

A slow and guarded movement from the hunting^^und to 
the Castle of Douglas gave the governor ample time to recover 
his temper, and to forget that lus young friend had shown less 
alacrity than usual in obeying his commands. He was even 
disposed to treat as a jest the length of time and extreme 
degree of ceremony with which every point of martial discipline 
was observed on his own re-admission to the castle, though the 
raw air of a wet spring evening whistled around his own un- 
sheltered person and those of his followers, as they waited 
before the castle gate for the exchange of passwords, the 
delivery of keys, and all -the slow minuti» attendant upon the 
movements of a garrison in a well-guarded fortress. 

'Gome,' said he, to an old knight, who was peevishly blam- 
ing the lieutenant-governor, * it was my own fault : I spoke but 
now to Aymer de Valence with more authoritative emphasis 
than his newly-dubbed dignity was pleased with, and this pre- 
cise style of obedience is a piece of not imnatural and very 
pardonable revenge. Well, we will owe him a return. Sir 
Philip-— shall we not ? This is not a night to keep a man at 
the gate.' 

This dialogue, overheard by some of the squires and pages, 
was bandied about from one to another, until it entirely lost 
the tone of good-humour in which it was spoken, and the 
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ofiBsnoe waa one for whioh Sir John de Walton and cid Sir 
Pliilip were to meditate rerenge, and waa said to have been 
represented by the governor aa a piece of mortal and inten- 
tional ofienoe on the part of his subordinate officer. 

Thus an increasing feud went on from day to day between 
two wamors who, with no just cause of quarrel, had at heart 
every reaaon to esteem and love each other. It became visible 
in the fortress even to those of the lower rank, who hoped to 
gain some consequence b^ intermingling in the species <rf emu- 
lation produced by the jealousy of the commanding-officers — 
an emulation whioh may take place, indeed, in the present day, 
but can hardly have the same sense of wounded pride and 
jealous dignity attached to it which existed in times when the 
personal honour of knighthood rendered those who possessed it 
jealous of every punctilio. 

So many little debates took place between the two knights, 
that Sir Aymer de Valence thought himself under the neces- 
sity of writing to his uncle and namesake, the Earl of 
Pembroke, stating that his officer, Sir John de Walton, had 
unfortunately of late taken some degree of prejudice against 
him, and that, after having borne with many provoking in- 
stances of his displeasure, he was now compelled to request 
that his place of service should be changed from the Castle of 
Douglas to wherever honour could be acquired, and time might 
be given to put an end to his present cause of oomplunt 
against his commanding - officer. Through the whole letter 

Kmg Sir Aymer was particularly cautious how he expressed 
sense of Sir John de Walton's jealousy or severe usage ; 
but such sentiments are not easily concealed, and in spite of 
him an air of displeasure glanced out from several passages, 
and indicated his discontent with Mb uncle's old friend and 
companion-in-arms, and with the sphere of military duty whioh 
his uncle had himself assigned him. 

An accidental movement among the English troops brought 
Sir Aymer an answer to his letter sooner than he could have 
hoped for at that time of day, in the ordinaiy course of corre- 
spondence, which was then extremely slow and interrupted. 

Pembroke, a rigid old warrior, entertained the most partial 
opinion of Sir John de Walton, who was a work aa it were of 
his own hands, an^^was indignant to find that his nephew, 
whom he considered as a mere boy, elated by having had the 
dignity of knighthood conferred upon him at an age unusually 
early, did not absolutely coincide with him in this opinion. He 
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replied to him, aocoitlingly, in a tone of lugh displeaaore, and 
expressed himself as a person of rank would write to a young 
and dependent kinsman upon the duties of his profession ; an<C 
as he gathered his nephew's cause of oomplaint from his own 
letter, he oonoeived that he did him no injustioe in making it 
slighter than it really was. He reminded the young man that 
the study of chivalry consisted in the faithful and patient dis- 
chaige of military service, whether of high or low degree, 
scooping to the circumstances in which war placed the cham- 

CI. That, above all, the post of danger, which Douglas Castle 
been termed by common consent, was also the post of 
honour; and that a young man should be cautious how he 
incurred the supposition of being desirous of quitting his pre- 
sent honourable command, because he was tired of the discipline 
of a military director so renowned as Sir John de WaJton. 
Much also there was, as was natural in a letter ci that time, 
concerning the duty of young men, whether in council or in 
arms, to be guided implicitly by their elders ; and it was ob- 
served, with justice^ that the commanding-officer, who had put 
himself into the situation of being responsible with Mb honour, 
if not his life, for the event of the siege or blockade, might 
justly, and in a degree more than common, daim the implicit 
direction of the whole defence. Lastly, Pembroke reminded 
his nephew that he was, in a great measure, dependent upon 
the report of Sir John de Walton for the character which he 
was to sustain in after life; and reminded him that a few 
actions of headlong and inconsiderate valour would not so 
firmly found his military reputation as months and yean spent 
in regular, humble, and steady obedience to the commands 
which the governor of Douglas Gasde might think necessary in 
so dangerous a conjuncture. 

This missive arrived within so short a time after the 
despatch of the letter to which it was a reply, that Sir Aymer 
was almost tempted to suppose that his uncle had some mode 
of corresponding with De Walton unknown to the young knight 
himself and to the rest of the garrison. And as the earl aUuded 
to some particular displeasure which had been exhibited by 
De Valence on a late trivial occasion, his unde's knowledge 
of this and other minuti» seemed to confirm his idea that his 
own conduct was watched in a manner which he did not feel 
honourable to himself or dignified on the part of his relative ; 
in a word, he conceived himself exposed to that sort of sur- 
veillance of which, in all ages, the young have accused the old. 
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It hardly needs to say that the admonition of the Earl of 
Pemhroke greatly chafed the fieiy spirit of his nephew, inso- 
much that^ if the earl had wished to write a letter purposely 
to increase the prejudices which he desired to put an end to^ 
he could not have made use of terms better calculated for that 
effect. 

The truth was, that the old archer, Gilbert Greenleaf , had, 
without the knowledge of the young knight, gone to Pem- 
broke's camp, in Ayrshire, and was recommended by Sir John 
de Walton to the earl as a person who could give such minute 
infOTmation respecting Aymer de Valence as he might desire to 
receive. The old archer was, as we haye seen, a formalist, and 
when pressed on some points of Sir Aymer de Valence's dis- 
cipline, he did not hesitate to throw out hints which, connected 
with those in the knight's letter to his uncle, made the severe 
old earl adopt too implicitly the idea that his nephew was 
indulging a spirit of insubordination, and a sense of impatience 
under authority, most dangerous to the character of a young 
soldier. A little explanation might have produced a complete 
agreement in the sentiments of both ; but for this fate allowed 
neither time nor opportunity ; and the old earl was unfortu- 
nately induced to beoome a party, instead of a negotiator, in the 
quarrel. 

And by dednon more embroil'd the fray. 

Sir John de Walton soon perceived that the receipt of 
Pembroke's letter did not in any respect alter the cold, cere- 
monious conduct of his lieutenant towards him, which limited 
their interoouise to what their situation rendered indispensable, 
and exhibited no advances to any more frank or intimate 
connexion. Thus, as may sometimes be the case between 
officers in their relative situations even at the present day, 
they remained in that cold, stiff degree of official communica- 
tion in which their intercourse was limited to as few expressions 
as the respective duties of their situation absolutely demanded. 
Such a state of misunderstanding is, in fact^ worse than a 
downright quarrel : the latter may be explained or apologised 
for, or become the subject of mediation, but in such a case as 
the former an 4clairci$^metU is as unlikely to take place as a 
general engagement between two armies which have taken up 
strong defensive positions on both sides. Duty, however, 
obliged the two principal persons in the garrison of Douglas 
Castle to be often together, when they were so far from seeking 
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an opportunity of making up matten, that they usoally reriyed 
ancient sabjecte of debate. 

It was upon such an occasion that De Walton, in a yeiy 
formal manner, asked De Valence in what capacity, and for 
how long time, it was his pleasure that the minstrel called 
Bertram should remain at the castle. 

'A week,' said the goyemor, 'is oertsunly long enough, in 
this time and place, to express the hospitality due to a 
minstrel.' 

'Certainly,' replied the young man; 'I haye not interest 
enough in the subject to form a single wish upon it.' 

* In that case,' resumed De Walton, ' I shall request of this 
person to cut short his yisit at the Castle of Douglas.' 

' I know no particular interest,' replied Aymer de Valence^ 
' which I can possibly haye in this man's motions. He is here 
under pretence of making some researches after the writings of 
Thomas of Ercildoun, called the Rhymer, which he says are 
infinitely curious, and of which there is a yolume in the old 
baron's study, sayed somehow from the flames at the last 
conflagration. This told, you know as much of his errand as 
I do ; and if you hold tiie presence of a wandering old man 
and the neighbourhood of a boy dangerous to the castle under 
your chaige, you will no doubt do well to dismiss them — ^it will 
cost but a word of your mouth.' 

' Pardon me,' said De Walton ; ' the minstrel came here as 
one of your retinue, and I could not| in fltting courtesy, send 
him away without your leaye.' 

'I am sorry, then,' answered Sir Aymer, 'in my turn, that 
you did not mention your purpose sooner. I neyer entertained 
a dependent yassal or seryant whose residence in the castle I 
would wish to haye prolonged a moment beyond your hcmour- 
able pleasure.' 

' I am sorry,' said Sir John de Walton, 'that we two haye 
of late grown so extremely courteous that it is difiicult for us 
to understand each other. This minstrel and his son come 
from we know not where, and are bound we know not whither. 
There is a report among some of your escort that this fellow 
Bertram upon the way had the audacityto impugn, eyen to 
your face, the King of England's right to the crown of Scot- 
land, and that he debated the point with you, while your other 
attendants were desired by you to keep behind and out of 
hearing.' 

'Hah!' said Sir Aymer, 'do you mean to found on that 
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oircumstanoe any charge agsdnst my loyalty t I piay you to 
obeerye that such an ayerment would touch mine honour, 
which I am ready and willing to defend to the last gasp.' 

' No doubt of it^ sir knight^' answered the governor ; ' but 
it is the strolling minstrel, and not the high-bom English 
knight, against whom the chaige is brought. Well, the min- 
strel comes to this castle, and he intimates a wish that his son 
should be allowed to take up his quarters at the little old 
convent of St. Bride, where two or three Scottish nuns and 
friars are still permitted to reside, most of them rather out of 
respect to their order than for any good-will which they are 
supposed to bear the English or their sovereign. It may also 
be noticed that this leave was purchased by a larger sum of 
money, if my information be correct, than is usually to be 
found in the purses of travelling minstrels, a class of wanderers 
alike remarkable for their poverty and for their genius. What 
do you think of all this ? ' 

' I ! ' replied De Valence. ' I am happy that my situation, 
as a soldier under conmiand, altogether dispenses with my 
thinking of it at all. My post, as lieutenant of your castle, is 
such that, if I can manage matters so as to call my honour 
and my soul my own, I must think that quite enough of free- 
will is left at my command ; and I promise you shall not have 
again to reprove, or send a bad report of me to my unde, on 
that account.' 

' This is beyond, sufferance ! ' said Sir John de Walton, half 
aside, and then proceeded aloud — 'Do not, for Heaven's sake, 
do yourself and me the injustice of supposing that I am 
endeavouring to gain an advantage over you by these ques- 
tions. BecoUect, young knight, that, when you evade giving 
your commanding-officer your advice when required, you fail 
as much in point of duty as if you declined affording him the 
assistance of your sword and lance.' 

* Such being the case,' answered De Valence, ' let me know 
plainly on what matter it is that you require my opinion. I 
will deliver it plainly, and stand by the reinilt, even 'd I should 
have the misfortune — a crime unpardonable in so young a man 
and so inferior an officer — ^to differ from that of Sir John de 
Walton.' 

' I would ask you, then, sir knight of Valence,' answered the 
governor, < what is your opinion with respect to this minstrel 
Bertram, and whether the suspicions respecting him and his 
son are not such as to call upon me, in performance of my 
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duty, to put them to a close examinatioDy with the questioa 
ordinary and extraordmary, as is usual in such cases, and to 
expel them not only from liie castle, but from the whole terri- 
tory of Douglas Dale, under pain of scourging, if they be again 
found wandering in these parts 1 ' 

'You ask me my opinion,' said De Valence, 'and you shall 
haye it^ sir knight of Walton, as freely and fairly as if matters 
stood betwixt us on a footing as friendly as they ever did. I 
agree with you that most of those who in these days profess 
the science of minstrelsy are altogether unqualified to support 
the higher pretensions of that noble order. Minstrels by right 
are men who have dedicated themselves to the noble occupation 
of celebrating knightly deeds and generous principles : it is in 
their verse tibat the valiant knight is handed down to fame, 
and the poet has a rights nay, is bound, to emulate the virtues 
which he praises. The looseness of the times has diminished 
the consequence and impaired the morality of this dass of 
wanderers: their satire and their praise are now too often 
distributed on no other principle than love of gain ; yet let us 
hope that there are still among them some who know, and 
also willingly perform, their duty. My own opinic»i is, that 
this Bertram holds himself as one who has not shared in the 
degradation of his brethren, nor bent the knee to the mammon 
of the times ; it must remain with you, sir, to judge whether 
such a person, honourably and morally disposed, can cause any 
danger to the Castle of Douglas. But believing, from the 
sentiments he has manifested to me, that he is incapable of 
playing the part of a traitor, I must strongly remonstrate 
against his being punished as one, or subjected to the torture 
within the walls of an English garrison. I should blush for my 
country if it required of us to inflict such wanton misery upon 
wanderers whose sole fault is poverty ; and your own knightly 
sentiments will suggest more than would become me to state 
to Sir John de Walton, unless in so far as is neceesaiy to 
apologise for retaining my own opinion.' 

Sir John de Walton's dark brow was stricken with red when 
he heard an opinion delivered in opposition to his own, which 
plainly went to stigmatise his advice as ungenerous, unfeeling, 
and unknightly. He made an effort to preserve his temper, 
while he thus replied with a degree of caLmness — 'Tou have 
given your opinion. Sir Aymer de Valence ; and that you have 
given it openly and boldly, without regard to my own, I thank 
you. It is not quite so clear that I am obliged to defer my 
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own sentimfintB to youn, in case the roles on which I hdd my 
office, the oommands of the King, and the obserrations whi<m 
I may perscMially have made, shall recommend to me a differ- 
ent hne of conduct from that which you think it right to 
suggest' 

De Walton bowed, in conclusion, with great grayity ; and 
the young knight, returning the rererence with exactly the 
same degree of stiff formality, asked whether there were any 
particular orders respecting his duty in the castle ; and haying 
receiyed an answer in the negatiye, took his departure. 

Sir John de Walton, after an expression of impatience, as if 
disappointed at finding that the adyance which he had made 
toward an explanation with his young friend had proyed un- 
expectedly abortiye, composed his brow as if to deep thought, 
ai^ walked seyeral times to and fro in the apartment^ consider- 
ing what course he was to take in these circumstances. * It is 
luud to censure him seyerely,' he said, ' when I recollect that, 
on first entering upon life, my own thoughts and feelings 
would have been the same with those of this giddy and hot- 
headed, but generous, boy. Now prudence teaches me to sus- 
pect mankind in a thousand instances where perhaps there is 
not sufficient ground. If I am disposed to yenture my own 
honour and fortune, rather than an idle trayelling minstrel 
should suffer a little pain, which at all eyents I might make 
up to him by money, still, haye I a right to run the risk of 
a conspiracy against the Eing^ and thus adyance the treason- 
able surrender of the Castle of Douglas, for which I know so 
many schemes are foimed ; for which, too, none can be imagined 
so desperate but agents will be found bold enough to under- 
take the execution t A man who holds my situation, although 
the slave of conscience, ought to learn to set aside those false 
sorupleB which assume the appearance of flowing from our own 
moral feeling, whereas they are in fact instilled by the sugges- 
tion of affected delicacy. I will not, I swear by Heaven, be 
infected by the follies of a boy such as Aymer ; I will not, that 
I may defer to his caprices, lose all that love, honour, and 
ambition can propose for the reward of twelve months' service, 
of a nature the most watchful and unpleasant. I will go 
straight to my pointi and use the ordinary precautions in Scot- 
land which I should employ in Normandy or Qascoigne. 
What ho ! page, who waits theret' 

One of his attendants replied to his summons. *Seek me 
out Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, and tell him I would speak 
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with him touching ihe two bowB and the sheaf of arrowB oon- 
oeming which I gave him a oommuasioQ to Ayr.' 

A few minutes intervened after the order was given, when 
the archer entered, holding in his hand two how-staves, not 
yet fashioned, and a number of arrows secured together with a 
thong. He bore the mysterious looks of one whose apparent 
business is not of very great consequence, but is meant as a 
passport for other afi&dzs which are in themselves of a secret 
nature. Accordingly, as the knight was silent, and afibrded 
no other opening for Qreenleaf, that judicious negotiator pro* 
ceeded to enter upon such as was open to Imn. 

'Here are the bow-staves, noble sir, which you desired me 
to obtain while I was at Ayr with the Earl of Pembroke's 
army. They are not so good as I could have wished, yet are 
perhaps of better quality than could have been procured by 
any other than a fau" judge of the weapon. The Earl of Pem- 
broke's whole camp are frantic mad in order to procure real 
Spanish staves from the Groyne and other ports in Spain ; but 
though two vessels laden with such came into the port of Ayr, 
said to be for the King's army, yet I believe neyer one-half of 
them have come into English huids. These two grew in Sher- 
wood, which [and], having been seasoned since the time of Robin 
Hood, are not likely to fail either in strength or in aim, in so 
strong a hand, and with so just an eye, as those. of the men 
who wait on your worship.' 

< And who has got the rest, since two ships' caigoes of new 
bow-staves are arrived at Ayr, and thou with difficulty hast 
only procured me two old onest' said the governor. 

'Faith, I pretend not skill enough to know,' answered 
Greenleaf , shrugging his shoulders. ' Talk there is of plots in 
that country as well as here. It is said that their Bruce and 
the rest of his kinsmen intend a new May-game, and that the 
outlawed king proposes to land near to Tumberry early in 
summer, with a number of stout kernes from Ireland ; and no 
doubt the men of his mock earldom of Garrick are getting them 
ready with bow and spear for so hopeful an undertaking. I 
reckon that it will not cost us the expense of more than a few 
score of sheaves of anows to put all that matter to rights.' 

'Do you talk then of conspiracies in this part of the countiy, 
Greenleaf! ' said De Walton. 'I know you are a sagacious 
fellow, well bred for many a day to the use of the bent stick 
and string, and will not allow such a practice to go on under 
thy nose without taking notice of it' 
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'I am old enoiigbf Heaven knowB,' said Oreenleal, 'and 
have had good experienoe of these SoottlBh wan, and know 
well whether these natiye Scots are a people to be trusted to 
by knight or yeoman. Say they are a false generation, and 
say a good archer told you so^ who^ with a fur aim, seldom 
missed a hand's-breadth of the white. Ah ! sir, your honour 
knows how to deal with them : ride them strongly and rein 
them hard ; you are not like those simple novices who imagine 
that all is to be done by gentleness, and wish to parade them- 
selves as courteous aod generous to those faithless moun- 
taineers^ who never, in the course of their lives, knew any 
tincture either of oourteousness or generosity.' 

'Thou alludest to some one,' said the governor, 'and I 
charge thee, Gilbert, to be plain and sincere with me. Thou 
knowest, methinks, that in trusting me thou wilt come to no 
haimt' 

' It is true — ^it is true, sir,' said the old remnant of the wars, 
carrying his hand to his brow ; ' but it were imprudent to com- 
municate all the remarks which float through an old man's 
brain in the idle moments of such a garrison as this. One 
stumbles unawares on fantasies as well as realities, and thus 
one gets, not altogether undeservedly, the character of a tale- 
bearer and mischief-maker among his comrades, and methinks 
I would not willingly fall imder that accusation.' 

' Speak frankly to me,' answered De Walton, 'and have no 
fear of being misconstrued, whosoever the ccmversation may 
concern.' 

'Nay, in plain truth,' answered Gilbert^ 'I fear not the 
greatness of this yoimg knighti being, as I am, the oldest 
soldier in the garrison, and having drawn a bowstring long 
and many a day ere he was weaned from his nurse's breast.' 

'It is then,' said De Walton, 'my lieutenant and friend, 
Aymer de Valence, at whom your suspicions point 9 ' 

' At nothing,' replied the archer, ' touching the honour of the 
young knight himself, who is as brave as ti^e sword he wears, 
and, his youth considered, stands high in the roll of English 
chivalry ; but he is young, as your worship knows, and I own 
that in the choice of his company he disturbs and alarms me.' 

'Why, you know, Greenleaf,' answered the governor, 'that 
in the leisure of a garrison a knight cannot always confine his 
sports and pleasures among those of his own rank, who are not 
numerous, and may not be so gamesome or fond of frolic as he 
would desire them to be.' 
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'I know that well,' answered the aroher, ^nor would I say 
a word conoeming your honour's lieutenant for joining any 
honest fellows, however inferior their rank, in the wrestling- 
ring or at a bout of quarternrtaff. But if Sir Aymer de Valence 
has a fondness for martial tales of former days, methinks he 
had better learn them from the andent soldiers who have fol- 
lowed Edward the First — whom Qod assoilsie ! — and who haye 
known before his time the barons' wars and other onslaughts, 
in which the knights and archers of Merry England transmitted 
so many gallant actions to be recorded by fame ; this truly, I 
say, were more beseeming the Earl of Pembroke's nephew than 
to see him closet himself day after day with a strolling minstrel, 
who gains his livelihood by reciting nonsense and lies to such 
young men as are fond enough to believe him, of whom hardly 
any one knows whether he be English or Scottish in his opinions, 
and still less can any one pretend to say whether he is of Eng- 
lish or Scottish birth, or with what purpose he lies lounging 
about this casde, and is left free to communicate everything 
which passes within it to those old mutterers of matins at St. 
Bride's, who say with their tongues '^Qod save King Edward," 
but pray in their hearts " God save King Robert Uie Bruce." 
Such a communication he can easily cany on by means of his 
son, who lies at St. Bride's cell, as your worship kpows, under 
pretence of illness.' 

*How do you sayl' exclaimed the governor — 'under pre- 
tence) Is he not then really indisposed!' 

' Nay, he may be sick to the death for aught I know,' said 
the archer ; * but if so^ were it not then more natural that the 
father should attend his son's sick-bed than that he should be 
ranging about this castle, where one eternally meets him in 
the old baron's study, or in some comer, where you least expect 
to find him?' 

' If he has no lawful object,' replied the knight, ' it might be 
as you say ; but he is said to be in quest of ancient poems or 
prophecies of Merlin, of the Rhymer, or some other old bard ; 
and in truth it is natural for him to wish to enlarge his stock 
of knowledge and power of giving amusement, and where should 
he find the means save in a study filled with ancient books t' 

'No doubt,' replied the archer, with a sort of dry, civil 
sneer of incredulity ; ' I have seldom known an insurrection in 
Scotland but that it was prophesied by some old forgotten 
rhyme, conjured out of dust and cobwebs^ for the sake of giving 
courage to those North Country rebels who durst not otherwise 
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hare abidden the whittling of the grey-gooee shaft; bat curled 
beads are hasty, and, with license, even your own train, sir 
knight, retains too much of the fire of youth for sudi uncertain 
times as the present.' 

"Thou hast convinced me, Gilbert Greenleaf, and I will 
look into this man's business and occupation more closely than 
hitherto. This is no time to peril the safety of a royal castle 
for the sake of aflfecting generosity towards a man of whom 
we know so little, and to whom, till we receive a very full ex- 
planation, we may, without doing him injustice, attach grave 
suspicions. Is he now in the apartment called the baron's 
studyt' 

* Your worship will be certain to find him there,' replied 
Greenleaf. 

'Then follow me, with two or three of thy comrades, and 
keep out of sight, but within hearing : it may be necessary to 
arrest this man.' 

'My asmstanoe,' said the old archer, 'shall be at hand when 
you call, but ' 

'But what)' said the knight; 'I hope I am not to find 
doubts and disobedience on all hands ?' 

'Certainly not on mine,' replied Greenleaf; 'I would only 
remind your worship that what I have said was a sincere opinion 
expressed in answer to your worship's question, and that, as 
Sir Aymer de Valence has avowed himself the patron of this 
man, I would not willingly be left to the hazard ol his revenge.' 

'Pshaw!' answered De Walton, 'is Aymer de Valence 
governor of this castle or am 1 1 or to whom do you imagine 
you are responsible for answering such questions as I may put 
to your 

' Nay,' replied the archer, secretly not displeased at seeing 
De WfiJton show some little jealousy of his own authority, 
' believe me, sir knight, that I know my own station and your 
worship's, tiaad that I am not now to be told to whom I owe 
obedience.' 

'To the study then, and let us find the man,' said the 
governor. 

'A fine matter indeed,' subjoined Greenleaf, following him, 
'that your worship should have to go in person to look after 
the arrest of so mean an individual. But your honour is right : 
these minstrels are often jugglers, and possess the power of 
making their escape by means which borrel folk like myself are 
disposed to attribute to neoromanoy.' 

XXV 1 6 
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Without attending to these last wozda. Sir John de Walton 
set forth towards the study, walking at a quick pace, as if this 
conversation had augmented his desire to find himself in pos- 
session of the person of the suspected minstoel. 

Traversing the ancient passages of the casUe^ the governor 
had no difficulty in reaching the study, which was strongly 
vaulted with stone, and furnished with a sort of iron cabinet, 
intended for the preservation of articles and papers of value, in 
case of fire. Here he found the minstrel seated at a small 
table, sustaining before him a manuscript, apparently of great 
antiquity, from which he seemed engaged in making extracts. 
The windows of the room were very small, and still showed 
some traces that they had originally been glased with a painted 
history of St. Biide — another mark of the devotion of the great 
family of Douglas to their tutelar saint. 

The minstrel, who had seemed deeply wrapt in the contem- 
plation of his task, on being disturbed by the imlooked-for 
entrance of Sir John de Walton, rose with every mark of respect 
and humility, and, remaining standing in the govenor's pre- 
sence, appeared to wait for his interrogations, as if he had 
anticipated that the visit concerned himself particularly. 

' I am to suppose, sir minstrel,' said Sir John de Walton, 
* that you have been successful in your search, and have found 
the roll of poetry or prophecies that you proposed to seek after 
amongst these broken shelves and tattered volumes 9 ' 

'More successful than I could have expected,' replied the 
minstrel, * considering the eflbcts of the conflagration. This, 
sir knight^ is apparently the fatal volume for which I sought, 
and strange it is, considering the heavy chance of other hockn 
contained in this library, that I have been able to find a few, 
though imperfect) fragments of it.' 

' Since, therefore, you have been permitted to indulge your 
curiosity,' said the governor, ' I trusty minstrel, you w^l have 
no objection to satisfy mine!' 

The minstrel replied with the same humility, * that» if there 
was anything within the poor compass of his skill which could 
gratify Sir John de Waltou in any degree, he would but reach 
his lute and presently obey his commands.' 

' You mistake, sir,' said Sir John, somewhat harshly. ' I am 
none of those who have hours to spend in listening to tales or 
music of former days : my life has hardly given me time enough 
for learning the duties of my profession, hx less has it allowed 
me leisure for such twangling follies. I care not who knows it. 
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but my ear is so incapable of judging of your art, which you 
doubtle68 think a noble one, that I can acaroely tell the modu- 
lation of one tune from another.' 

'In that case,' replied the minstrel, composedly, 'I can 
hardly promise myself the pleasure of alSbrding your worship 
the amusement which I might otherwise have done.' 

*Nor do I look for any at your hand,' said the governor, 
advancing a step nearer to him, and speaking in a sterner tone. 
* I want information, sir, which I am assured you can give me, 
if you incline ; and it is my duty to tell you that, if you show 
unwillingness to speak the truth, I know means by which it 
will become my painful duty to extort it in a more disagreeable 
manner than I would wish.' 

'If your questions, sir knight,' answered Bertram, 'be such 
as I can or ought to answer, there shall be no occasion to put 
them more than once. If they are such as I cannot or ought 
not to reply to, belieye me that no threats of violence will 
extort an answer from me.' 

' Tou speak boldly,' said Sir John de Walton ; ' but take my 
word for it, that your courage will be put to the test I am 
as little fond of proceeding to such extremities as you can be 
of undergoing them, but such will be the natural consequence 
of your own obstinai^. I therefore ask you, whether Bertram 
be your real name; whether you have any other profession 
than that of a travelling minstrel; and, lastly, whether you 
have any acquaintance or connexion wiUi any Englishman or 
Soottishman beyond the walls of this Castle of Douglas 1 ' 

' To these questions,' replied the minstrel, ' I have already 
answered the worshipful knight. Sir Aymer de Valence, and^ 
having fully satisfied him, it is not, I conceive, necessary that 
I should imdergo a second examination; nor is it consistent 
either with your W(xnhip's honour or that of the lieutenant- 
governor that such a re-examination should take place.' 

'Tou are very considerate,' replied the governor, 'of my 
honour and of that of Sir Aymer de Yalence. Take my word 
for it, they are both in perfect safety in our own keeping, 
and may dispense with your attention. I ask you, will you 
answer the inquiries which it is my duty to make, or am I to 
enforce obedience by putting you under the penalties of the 
question t I have already, it is my duty to say, seen the 
answers you have returned to my lieutenant, and they do not 
satisfy me.' 

He at the same time clapped his hands, and two or three 
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azohen showed themaelTea^ stripped of their tuniosi and only 
attired in their shirts and hose. 

^ I understand,' said the minstrel, * that you intend to inflict 
upon me a punishment which is foreign to the genius of the 
English laws, in that no proof is adduced of my guilt. I haye 
alroidy told that I am by birth an Englishman, by profession 
a minstrel, and that I am totally unconnected with any person 
likely to nourish any design against this Gasde of Douglas, 
Sir John de Walton, or his gani8(». What answers you may 
extort from me by bodOy agony, I cannot^ to speak as a plain- 
dealing Christian, hold myself responsible for. I think that I 
can exidure as much pain as any one ; I am sure that I neyer 

Jet felt a degree of agony that I would not willingly prefer to 
reaking my plighted woid, or becoming a false infonner against 
innocent persons ; but I own I do not &ow the extent to which 
the art of torture may be carried ; and though I do not fear 
you. Sir John de Walton, yet I must acknowledge that I fear 
myself, since I know not to what extremity your cruelty may 
be capable of subjecting me^ or how far I may be enabled to bear 
it. if therefore, in the first places protest, that I shall in no 
manner be liable for any words which I may utter in the course 
of any examination enforced &om me by torture ; and you must 
therefore, under such droumstances, proceed to the execution 
of an office which, permit me to say, is hardly that which I 
expected to haye found thus administered by an accomplished 
kxught like yourself.' 

'Hark you, sir,' replied the goyemor, 'you and I are at 
issue, and in doing my duty I ought instantly to proceed to 
the extremities I haye threatened ; but peifaape you yoursdf 
feel less reluctance to undergo the eTamination as proposed 
than I shall do in commanding it ; I will therefore consign you 
for the present to a place of confinement suitable to one who 
is suspected of being a spy upon this fortress. Until you are 
pleased to remoye such suspicions, your lodgings and nourish- 
ment are those of a prisoner. In the meantime^ before 
subjecting you to the question, take notice, I will myself ride 
to the abbey of St. Bride, and satisfy myself whether the 
young person whom you would pass as your son is possessed ci 
the same determination as that which you yourself seem to 
assert It may so happen that his examination and yours may 
throw such light upon each other as will decidedly proye either 
your guilt or innocence, without its being confirmed by the use 
of the extraordinary question. If it be otherwise, tremble for 
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your boh'b sake, if not for your own. Haye I shakan yon, sir; 
or do you fear for your boy's young sinews and joints the 
engines which, in your own ease, you seem willing to defy f ' 

* Sir,' answered the minstrel, reooyering from the momentaiy 
emotion he had shown, 'I leave it to yourself, as a man of 
honour and candour, whether you ought, in common fairness, 
to form a worse opinion of any man bemuse he is not unwilling 
to incur in his own person severities which he would not desire 
to be inflicted upon his child, a sickly youth, just recovering 
from a dangerous disease.' 

'It is my duty,' answered De Walton, after a short pause, 
'to leave no stone unturned by which this business may be 
traced to the source ; and if thou desirest mercy for thy son, 
thou wilt thyself most easily attain it by setting him the 
example of honesty and plain-dealing.' 

The minstrel threw himself bade on the seat, as if fully 
resolved to bear every extremity that could be inflicted, rather 
than make sot farther answer than he had already offered. 
Sir John de n alton himself seemed in some degree uncertain 
what might now be his beet course. He felt an invincible 
repugnance to proceed, without due consideration, in what 
most people would have deemed the direct line of his duty, by 
inflictiDg the torture both upon lather and son ; but deep as 
was his sense of devotion towards the King, and numerous as 
were the hopes and expectations he had formed upon the strict 
disohaTge of his present high trust, he could not resolve upon 
having recourse at once to this cruel method of cutting the 
knot. Bertram's appearance was venerable, and his power of 
words not imworthy of his aspect and bearing. The governor 
remembered that Aymer de Valence, whose judgment in general 
it was impossible to deny, had described him as one of those 
rare individuals who vindicated the honour of a corrupted 
profession by their personal good behaviour ; and he acknow- 
ledged to himself that there was gross cruelty and injustice in 
refuiBing to admit the prisoner to tiie credit of being a true and 
honest man until, by way of proving his rectitude, he had 
strained every anew and crushed every joint in his body, as 
well as those of his son. 'I have no touchstone,' he said 
internally, 'which can distinguish truth from falsehood. The 
Bruce and his followers are on the alert: he has certainly 
equipped the galleys which lay at Rachrin during winter. 
This story, too, of Greenleaf , about arms being prociued for a 
new insunedion, tallies strangely with the appearance of that 
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saTage-looking forester at the hunt ; and all tends to show that 
something is upon the anvil which it is my duty to provide 
against. I will, therefore, pass over no oiroumstanoe by which 
I can affect the mind through hope or fear ; but» please Qod to 
give me light &om any other source, I will not think it lawful 
to torment these unfortunate, and, it may yet be, honest, men.' 
He accordingly took his departure from the library, whic^>ering 
a word to Qreenleaf respecting the prisoner. 

He had reached the outward door of the study, and his 
satellites had already taken the minstrel into their grasp, when 
the voice of the old man was heard calling upon De Walton to 
return for a single moment 

'What hast thou to say, sir!' said the governor. 'Be 
speedy, for I have already lost more time in listening to thee 
than 1 am answerable for, and so I advise thee for Uiine own 
sake—' 

* I advise thee,' said the minstrel, ' for thine own sake, Sir 
John de Walton, to beware how thou dost insist on thy present 
purpose, by which thou thyself alone, of all men living, will 
most severely suffer. If thou hannest a hair of that young 
man's head — ^nay, if thou permittest him to undergo any priva- 
tion which it is in thy power to prevent — ^thou wilt, in doing 
BO, prepare for thine own suffering a degree of agony more 
acute than anvthing else in this mortal world could cause thee. 
I swear by the most blessed objects of our holy religion, I 
call to witness that holy sepulchre, of which I have b^n an 
unworthy visitor, that I speak nothing but the truth, and that 
thou wUt one day testify thy gratitude for the part I am now 
acting. It is my interesti as well as yours, to secure you in 
the safe possession of this castle, although assuredly I know 
some things respecting it, and respecting your worship, which 
I am not at liberty to tell without the consent of that youth. 
Bring me but a note under his hand, consenting to my taking 
you into our mystery, and believe me, you will soon see those 
clouds charmed away ; since there was never a doleful uncer- 
tainty which more speedily changed to joy, or a thunder^oud 
of adversity which more instantly gave way to sunshine, than 
would then the suspicions which appear now so formidable.' 

He spoke with so much earnestness as to make some im- 
pression upon Sir John de Walton, who was once more wholly 
at a loss to know what line his duty called upon him to 
pursue. 

<I would most gladly,' said the governor, 'follow out my 
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puxpose by the gentleBt meanB in my power, and I ahall bring 
no farther distress upon this poor lad than thine own obstinacy 
and his shall appear to deserve. In the meantime, think, sir 
minstrel, that my duty has limits, and if I slack it for a day, 
it wfll become thee to exert eveiy efibrt in thy power to meet 
my condescension. I will give Uiee leave to address thy son 
by a line imder thy hand, and I wOl await his answer before I 
proceed farther in this matter, which seems to be very mys- 
terious. Meantime, if thou hast a soul to be saved, I conjure 
thee to speak the truth, and tell me whether the secrets of 
which thou seemest to be a too faithful treasurer have regard 
to the practices of Douglas, of Bruce, or of any in their names,, 
against this Castle of Douglas!' 

The prisoner thought a moment, and then replied — ^ I am 
aware, sir knight, of the severe chaige under which this 
command is entrusted to your hands, and were it in my power 
to assist you, as a faithful minstrel and loyal subject, either 
with hand or tongue, I should feel myself called upon so to do; 
but so far am I from being the character your suspicions have 
apprehended, that I should have held it for certain that the 
^iice and Douglas had assembled their followers, for the 
purpose of renouncing their rebellious attempts, and taking 
their departure for the Holy Land, but for the apparition of 
the forester who^ I hear, bearded you at the hunting, which 
impresses upon me the belief that, when so resolute a follower 
and henchman of the Douglas was sitting fearless among you, 
his master and comrades could be at no great distance. How 
far his intentions could be friendly to you, I must leave it to 
yourself to judge; only believe me thus far, that the rack, 
pulley, or pincers would not have compelled me to act the 
informer, or adviser, in a quarrel wherein I have little or no 
share, if I had not been desirous of fixing the belief upon you 
that you are dealing with a true man, and one who has your 
welfaie at heart. Meanwhile, permit me to have writing- 
materials, or let my own be restored, for I possess, in some 
degree, the higher arts of my calling ; nor do I fear but that I 
can procure for you an explanation of these marvels, without 
much more loss of time.' 

* God grant It prove so,' said the governor ; * though I see 
not well how I can hope for so favourable a termination, and I 
may sustain great harm by trusting too much on the present 
occasion. My duty, however, requires that, in the meantime, 
you be removed into strict confinement.' 
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He handed to the priBoner as he spoke the writing-niateriak, 
which had been Beized upon by the archera on their first en- 
trance, and then commanded those sateUites to unhand the 
minstrel. 

' I musty then/ said Bertram, ' remain subjected to all the 
severities of a strict captivity f But I deprecate no hardship 
whatever in my own person, so I may secure you from acting 
with a degree of rashness of which you will all your life repent^ 
without the means of atoning.' 

'No more words, minstrel,' Bcud the governor; 'but since I 
have made my choice, perhaps a veiy dangerous one for myself, 
jet us cany this spell into execution, which thou sayest is to 
serve me, as mariners say that oil spread upon we raging 
billows will assuage their fuTy.' 



CHAPTER IX 

Bewire t beware ! of the Blabk Friar. 

He atill retalna hie sway. 
For he is yet the church's heir by right, 

Whoerer may be the lay. 
AmimdeyiUe is lord by day, 

But the monk is lord by night, 
Nor wine nor waeeel could raise a TMial 

To qneetion that friar's right. 

Ihn Juan, Canto ztIL 

Thb minstrel made no vain boast of the skill whioh he possessed 
in the use of pen and ink. In fact^ no priest of the time eould 
have pioduoed his little scroll more speedily, more neatly 
composed, or more fairly written, than were the lines addressed 
' To the yoath called Angostine, son of Bertram the Minstrel.' 

<I have not folded this letter/ said he, 'nor tied it with 
silk, for it is not expressed so as to explain the mystery to 
you; nor, to speak frankly, do I think that it can convey to 
you any intelligenoe ; but it may be satisfactory to show you 
what the letter does not contain, and that it is written from 
and to a person who both mean kindly towards you and your 
ganison.' 

'That,' said the goremor, *is a deception which is easily 
practised; it tends, however, to show, though not with cer- 
tainty, that you are disposed to act upon good faith; and until 
the contrary appear, I wall consider it a point of duty to treat 
you with as much gentleness as the matter admits of. Mean- 
time, I will mysefi ride to the abbey of St. Bride, and in 
person examine the young prisoner; and as you say he has 
the power, so I pray to Heaven he may have the wiU, to read 
this riddle, which seems to throw us all into confusion.' So 
saying, he ordered his horse, and while it was getting ready, 
he perused with great composure the minstrel's letter. Its 
contents ran thus : — 
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'Dbab Auoubtinb — 

* Sir John de Walton, the governor of this oastle, 
has oonoeived those suspicions which I pointed out as likely to 
be the consequence of our coming to this country without an 
avowed errand. I at least am seized, and threatened with ex- 
amination under torture, to force me to tell the purpose of our 
journey ; but they shall tear my flesh from my bones ere they 
force me to break the oath whidi I have taken. And the pur- 
port of this letter is to apprise you of the danger in which you 
stand of being placed in similar circumstances, unless vou are 
disposed to authorise me to make the discovery to this imight ; 
but on this subject you have only to express your own wishes, 
being assured they shall be in eveiy respect attended to by 
your devoted Bebtram .' 

This letter did not throw the smallest light upon the 
mysteiy of the writer. The governor read it more than once, 
and turned it repeatedly in his hand, as if he had hoped by 
that mechanical process to draw something from the missive 
which at a first view the words did not express; but as no 
result of this sort appeared, De Walton retired to the hall, 
where he informed Sir Aymer de Valence that he was going 
abroad as far as the abbey of St. Bride, and that he would be 
obliged by his taking upon him the duties of governor during 
his absence. Sir Aymer, of course, intimated his acquiescence 
in the charge ; and the state of disunion in which they stood to 
each other pennitted no further explanation. 

Upon the arrival of Sir John de Walton at the dilapidated 
shrine, the abbot, with trembling haste, made it his business 
immediately to attend the oonunander of the English garrison, 
upon whom, for the present^ their house depended f6r every 
indulgence they experienced, as well as for the subsistence and 
protection necessary to them in so perilous a period. Having 
interrogated this old man respecting the youth residing in the 
abbey, De Walton was informed that he had been indisposed 
since left there by his fother, Bertram, a minstrel. It appeared 
to the abbot that his indisposition might be of that contagious 
kind which, at that period, ravaged &e English Borders, and 
made some incursions into Scotland, where it afterwards worked 
a fearful progress. After some farther conversation, Sir John 
de Walton put into the abbot's hand the letter to the young 
person under his roof ; on delivmng which to Augustine^ the 
reverend fatiier was charged with a message to the English 
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gOYemor bo bold that he was afraid to be the beaier of it It 
signified that the youth oould not> and would not, at that 
moment receive the English knight ; but that, if he oame baok 
on the moirow after mass, it was probable he might leam 
something of what was requested. 

'This is not an answer/ said Sir John de Walton, 'to be 
sent by a boy like this to a person in my charge ; and me- 
thinks, father abbot, you consult your own safely but slenderly 
in deliyering such an insolent message.' 

The abbot trembled under the folds of his large coarse 
habit; and De Walton, imagining that his discomposure was 
the conse^ence of guilty fear, called upon him to remember 
the duties which he owed to England, the benefits which he 
had received from himself, and the probable consequence of 
taking part in a pert boy's insolent defiance of the power of the 
governor of the province. 

The abbot vindicated himself from these charges with the 
utmost anxiety. He pledged Ids sacred word that the incon- 
siderate character of the boy's message was owing to the way- 
wardness arising from indisposition. He reminded the governor 
that, as a Christian and an Englishman, he had duties to ob- 
serve towards the community of St. Bride, which had never 
given the English government the least subject of complaint. 
As he spoke, the churchman seemed to gather courage from 
the immunities of his order. He said he could not permit a 
sick boy, who had taken refuge within the sanctuary of the 
church, to be seised or subjected to any species of force, unless 
he was accused of a specific crime, capable of being immediately 
proved. The Douglasses, a headstrong race, had, in former 
days, uniformly respected the sanctuajry of St. Bride, and it 
was not to be suppoaed that the King of England, the dutiful 
and obedient child of the Church of Rome, would act with less 
veneration for her rights than the followers of a usurper, 
homicide, and excommunicated person like Robert Bruce. 

Walton was considerably shaken with this remonstrance. 
He knew that, in the droumstances of the times, the Pope had 
great power in every controversy in which it was his pleasure 
to interfere. He knew that, even in the dispute respecting the 
supremacy of Scotland, his Holiness had set up a claim to the 
kingdom which, in the temper of the times, might perhaps 
have been deemed superior both to that of Robert Bruce and 
that of Edward of Ekigland, and he conceived his monarch 
would give him little thanks for any fresh embroilment which 
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might take place with the ohuzoh. Moreover, it mm easy to 
place a watch, eo aa to prevent Augustine from escaping dnring 
the night ; and on the following morning he woald be still as 
effectually in the power of the English goremor as if he were 
seized on by open f oroe at the present moment. Sir John de 
Walton, however, so fkr exerted his authority over the abbots 
that he engaged, in consideration of the sanctuary being re- 
spected for this space of time, that, when it expired, he would 
be aiding and assisting with his spiritual authority to surrender 
the youUi, should he not allege a sufficient reason to the con- 
trary. This arrangement, which appeared still to flatter the 
governor with the prospect of an eaqr termination of this 
troublesome dispute, induced him to grant the delay which 
Augustine rather demanded than petitioned lor. 

* At your request, father abbot, whom I have hitherto found 
a true man, I will indulge this youth with the grace he asks 
before taking him into custody, understanding that he shall 
not be permitted to leave this place ; and thou art to be re- 
sponsible to this eflfocti giving thee, as is reasonable, power to 
command our little ganiscm at Huelside, to which I will send 
a reinforcement on my return to the castle, in case it diould 
be necessary to use the strong hand, or circumstances impose 
upon me other measures.' 

* Worthy sir knight,' replied the abbot, 'I have no idea that 
the frowardness of this youth will render any course necessary 
saving that of persuasion ; and I venture to say that you your- 
self idll in the highest degree approve of the method in which 
I shall acquit myself of my prese nt trust.' 

The abbot went through the duties of hospitality, enumerat- 
ing what simple cheer the doister of the convent permitted 
him to oflfer to the English knight. Sir John de Walton de- 
clined the offer of refreshment, however, took a courteous leave 
of the churchman, and did not spare his horse until the noble 
animal had brought him again before the CSasUe of Douglas. 

Sir Aymer de Valence met him on the drawbridge, and re- 
ported the state of the garrison to be the same in whidi he had 
left it, excepting that intimation had been received that twelve 
or fifteen men were expected on their way to the town of 
Lanark ; and being on march from the neighbourhood of Ayr, 
would that night take up their quarters at the outpost of 



*I am glad of it,' replied the governor: 'I was about to 
strengthen that detachment. This stripling, the sen of Ber- 
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tnm the minrtrdy or whoever he is, has engaged to deUver 
hixDBelf up for eTamination in the morning. Ab thia party of 
soldien are followen of your nnde, Lord Pembroke, may I 
request yon will ride to meet them, and command them to 
remain at Hasehdde until you make further inquiries about 
this youth, who has still to dear up the mystery whidi hangs 
about him, and reply to a letter which I deUyered with my 
own hand to the abbot of St. Bride. I haye diown too much 
forbearance in this matter, and I trust to your looking to the 
security of this young man, and conTey[ingj him hither, with all 
due care and attention, as being a prisoner of some importance.' 

'Certainly, Sir John,' answered Sir Aymer; 'your orders 
shall be obeyed, since you haTC none of greater importance for 
one who hath tiie hcmour to be second oiSy to younelf in this 
place.' 

'I cntTe your mercy, Sir Aymer,' returned the goremor, 
'if the commission be in any degree beneath your dignity; 
but it is our misfortune to misunderstand each other, when we 
endeavour to be most intelligible.' 

'But what am I to do^' said Sir Aymer — 'no way disputing 
your command, but only asking for information — ^what am I 
to do^ if the abbot of St. Bride offers opposition? ' 

'How r answered Sir John de Walton; 'with the reinforce- 
ment from my Lord of Pembroke, you will conmiand at least 
twenty war-men, with bow and spear, against five or six timid 
dd monks, with only gown and hood.' 

'True,' said Sir Aymer, 'but ban and excommunication are 
sometimes, in the present day, too hard for the mail coat^ and 
I would not willingly be thrown out of the pale of the Christian 
diuroh.' 

'Wdl, then, thou very suspicious and scrupulous young 
man,' replied De Walton, ' know that, if this youth does not 
deliver himself up to thee of his own accord, the abbot has 
promised to put lum into thy hands.' 

There was no further answer to be made, and De Valence, 
though still thinking himself unnecessarily harassed with the 
charge of a petty commission, took the sort of half arms which 
were always used when the knights stirred beyond the walls of 
the garrison, and proceeded to execute the commands of De 
Walton. A horseman or two^ together with his squire Fabian, 

The evening dosed in with one of those Scottish mists which 
are commonly said to be equal to the showers of happier 
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climates ; the path beoame more and more dark, the hills more 
wreathed In vapours, and more difficult to traTcrse; and all 
the little petty inoonyeniences which rendered takTeUing 
through the distoiot slow and uncertain were augmented by the 
density of the fog which overhuDg everything. 

Sir Aymer, therefore, occasionally mended his pace, and 
often incurred the fate of one who is over-late, delaying him- 
self by his efforts to make greater expedition. The knight 
bethought himself that he would get into a straight road by 
passing through the almost desenrted town of Douglas, the 
inhabitants of which had been treated so severely by the 
English, in the course of those fierce troubles, that most of 
them who were capable of bearing arms had left it, and with- 
drawn themselves to different parts of the country. This 
almost deserted place was defended by a rude palisade, and a 
ruder drawbridge, which gave entrance into streets so narrow 
as to admit with difficulty three horses abreast^ and evincing 
with what strictness the ancient lords of the village adhered to 
their prejudice against fortifications, and their opinion in favour 
of keeping the field, so quaintly expressed in the well-known 
proverb of the family-— 'It is better to hear the lark sing than 
the mouse cheep.' The streets, or rather the lanes, were dark 
but for a shifting gleam of moonlight^ which, as that planet 
began to rise, was now and then visible upon some steep and 
narrow gable. No sound of domestic industry or domestic 
festivity was heard, and no ray of candle or firolight glanced 
from the windows of the houses : the ancient ordinance called 
the curfew, which the Conqueror had introduced into England, 
was at this time in full force in such parts of Scotland as were 
thought doubtful, and likely to rebel, under which descripticm 
it need not be said the ancient possessions of the Douglas were 
most especially regarded. The church, whose Gothic monu- 
ments were of a magnificent character, had been, as fkr as 
possible, destroyed by fire ; but the ruins, held together by the 
weight of the massive stones of which they were composed, 
still sufficiently evinced Ihe greatness of the family at whose 
cost it had been raiaed, and whose bones, from immemorial 
time, had been entombed in its crypts. 

Paying little attention to these relics of departed splendour. 
Sir Aymer de Valence advanced with his small detachment, 
and hid passed the scattered fragments of the cemetery of the 
Douglasses, when, to his surprise, the noise of Ins horse's feet 
was seemingly replied to by sounds wliioh rung like those of 
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another knigbtlj steed advanoiiig heayilj np the street^ as if it 
were to meet him. Yalenoe was unable to conjeotore what might 
be the cause of these warlike sounds ; the ring and the clang of 
armour was distinct^ and the heaTj tramp of a war-horse was 
not to be mistaken by the ear of a warrior. The difficulty of 
keeping soldiers from straying out of quarters by night would 
have sufficiently accounted for the appearance of a straggling 
foot-soldier ; but it was more difficult to account for a mounted 
horseman, in full armour; and such was the apparition which 
a peculiarly bright glimpse of moonlight now showed at the 
bottom of the causewayed hill. Perhaps the unknown warrior 
obtained at the same time a glance of Aymer de Valence and 
his armed followers — at least each of them shouted, ' Who goes 
there)' the alarm of the times; and on the instant the deep 
answers of 'St. GeorgeT on the one side, and 'The Douglas!' 
on the other, awakened the still echoes of the small and ruinous 
street^ and the silent arches of the dilapidated church. As- 
tonished at a war^ny with which so many recollections were 
connected, the English knight spurred his horse at full gallop 
down the steep and broken descent leading out at the south 
or south-east gate of the town ; and it was the work of an 
instant to call out> ' Ho 1 St George ! upon the insolent Tillain 
all of you ! To the gate, Fabian, and cut him off from flight ! 
St. George I I say, for England ! Bows and bills — bows and 
bills 1 ' At the same time Aymer de Valence laid in rest his own 
long lance, which he snatched from the squire by whom it was 
carried. But the light was seen and gone in an instant^ and 
though De Valence concluded that tiie hostile warrior had 
hardly room to avoid his career, yet he could take no aim for 
tiie encounter, unless by mere guess, and continued to plunge 
down the dark declivity, among shattered stones and other 
encumbrances, without groping out with his lance the object 
of his pursuit. He rode, in shorty at a broken gallop, a descent 
of about fifty or sixty yards, without having any reason to 
suppose that he had met the figure which had appeared to him, 
although the narrowness of the street scarcely admitted his 
having passed him, unless both horse and horseman could have 
melted at the moment of encounter like an air-bubble. The 
riders of his suite, meanwhile, were struck with a feeling like 
supernatural terror, which a number of singular adventures 
had caused most of them to attach to the name of Douglas ; 
and when he reached the gate by which the broken street was 
terminated, there was none dose behind him but Fabian, in 
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whooe head no suggestioiui of a tunoxooB nature oonld oatlive 
the Bound of his dear master's voioe. 

Here there was a post of Englmh archers, who were turning 
out in oonsiderable alarm, when De Valence and his page rode 
in amongst them. 'Villains 1' shouted De Valence, 'why were 
ye not upon your dutyf Who was it passed through your 
post even now, with the traitorous cry of " Douglas " f * 

* We know of no such,' said the captain of the watch. 

'That is to say, you besotted villains,' answered the young 
knight, 'you have been drinking, and have slept)' 

The men protested the contrury, but in a ccmf used manner, 
which was f^ from overcoming De Valence's suspicions. He 
called loudly to bring cressets, torches, and candles ; and a few 
remaining inhabitants b^;an to make their unwilling appear^ 
ance, witi^ such various means of giving light as they chwced 
to possess. They heard the story of the yoimg English knight 
wiUi wonder ; nor, although it was confirmed bv all his retinue, 
did they give credit to the recital, more than tnat the English- 
men wished somehow or other to pick a quarrel with the people 
of the place, under the pretence of their having admitted a 
retainer of tiieir ancient lord by night into the town. They 
protested, therefore, their innocence of the cause of tumult, and 
endeavoured to seem active in hastening from house to house, 
and comer to comer, with their torches, in order to discover 
the invisible cavalier. The English suspected them no less 
of treacheiy than the Scottish imagined the whole matter a 
pretext for bringii^ an accusation, on the part of the young 
knight, against the citisens. The women, however, who now 
began to issue from the houses, had a key for the solution of 
the apparition, which at that time was believed of efficacy 
sufficient to solve any mystery. ' The Devil,' they said, ' must 
have appeared visibly amongst them' — an explanation which 
had already occurred to the followers of the young knight; 
for that a living man and horse, both, as it seemed, of a 
gigantic sise, could be conjured in the twinkling of an eye, 
and appear in a street secured at one end by the best of the 
archers, and at the other by the horsemen under Valence 
himself, was altogether, it seemed, a thing impossible. Hie 
inhabitants did not venture to put their thoughts on the 
subject into language, for fear of giving offence, and only 
indicated by a passing word to each other the secret degree of 
pleasure which they felt in the confusion and embarrassment of 
the English garrison. Still, however, they continued to affect 
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a great deal of intereBt in the alarm wbioh De Valenoe had 
reeeiyed, and the anxiety which he ezpreaaed to diseover the 
cause. 

At length a female voice spoke above the Babel of confused 
sounds, saying, 'Where is the Southron knight) lamsurethat 
I can tell him where he can find the only person who can help 
him out of his present difficulty.' 

'And who is that^ good woman f said Aymer de Valence, 
who was growing every moment more impatient at the loss of 
lime, which was flying fast^ in an investigation which had 
something in it vexatious, and even ridiculous. At the same 
time, the sight of an aimed partisan of the Douglasses, in their 
own native town, seemed to bode too serious consequences, if it 
should be suffered to pass without being probed to the bottom. 

' Come hither to me,' said the female voice, 'and I will name 
to you the only person who can explain all matters of this kind 
that chance in wis country.' On this the knight snatched a 
torch from some of those who were present, and, holding it up^ 
descried the person who spoke— « tall woman, who evidently 
endeavoured to render herself remarkable. When he ap- 
proached her, she communicated her intelligence in a grave 
and sententious tcme of voice. 

'We had once wise men that could have answered any 
parables which might have been put to them for explanation 
in this country-side. Whether you yourselves, gentlemen, 
have not had some hand in weeding them out, good troth, it 
is not for the like of me to say; at ai^ rate, good counsel 
is not so eaqr come by as it was in this ^uglas country, nor, 
maybe, is it a safe thing to pretend to the power of giving it.' 

'Good woman,' said De Valence, 'if you will give me an 
explanation of this mystery, I will owe you a kirtle of the best 
raploch grey.' 

'It is not I,' said the old woman, 'that pretend to possess 
the knowledge which may assist you; but I would fain know 
that the man whom I shall name to you shall be soaithless and 
harmless. Upon your knighthood and your honour, will you 
promise to me so much t ' 

'Assuredly,' said De Valence, 'such a person shall even 
have thanks and reward, if he is a &dthful informer ; ay, and 
pardon, moreover, although he may have listened to any danger- 
ous practices, or been concerned in any plots.' 

' Oh 1 not he,' replied the female ; ' it is old Goodman Pow- 
heid, who has the charge of the muniments (meaning probably 
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monimMntB) — ^that is, Bach part (A them as you English have 
left Btanding ; I mean the old sexton of the kirk of Douglas, 
who can tell more stories of these old folk, whom your hcmour 
is not Teiy fond of hearing named, than would last us from 
this day to Tale.' 

'Does anybody,' said the knight, 'know whom it is that 
this old woman means t ' 

'I oonjeoture,' replied Fabian, 'that she speaks of an old 
dotard, who is, I think, the general referee oonceming the 
history and antiquities of this old town, and of the sayage 
family that lived here, perhaps before the flood.' 

'And who, I daresay,' said the knight, 'knows as maoh 
about the matter as she herself does. But where is this man f 
A sexton is he f He may be acquainted with places of conceal- 
ment, which are often fabricated in Gothic buildings, and 
known to those whose business calls them to frequent them. 
Gome, my good old dame, bring this man to me ; or, what may 
be better, I will go to him, for we have already spent too ma<^ 
time.' 

'Time!' replied the old woman — 'is time an object with 
your honourt I am sure I can hardly get so much for mine 
as will hold soul and body together, i ou are not far from the 
old man's house.' 

She led the way accordingly, blundering over heaps of 
rubbish, and encountering all the embarrassments of a ruinous 
street, in lighting the way to Sir Aymer, who^ giving his horse 
to one of fails attendants, and desiring Falnan to be ready at a 
call, scrambled after as well as the slowness of fais guide would 
permit. 

Both were soon involved in the remains of the old church, 
much dilapidated as it liad been by wanton damage done to it 
by the soldiery, and so much impeded by rubbuh, that the 
might marvelled how the old woman could find the way. She 
kept talking all the while as she stumbled onward. Sometimes 
she called out in a screeching tone, ' Powheid ! — Lasarus Pow- 
heid!' and then muttered — 'Ay — ay, the old man will be 
busy with some of his duties, aa he otlls them ; I wonder he 
fkshes wi' them in these times. But never mind, I warrant 
they will last for his day, and for mine ; and the times. Lord 
help us I for all that I can see, are well enough for those that 
are to live in them.' 

'Are you sure, good woman,' replied the knight, 'that there 
is any inhabitant in these ruinst For my part, I flhould rather 
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suppoae that you an taking me to the ohamel-hoiifle of the 
dead.' 

'Maybe you an rights' said the old woman, with a ghastly 
laugh ; ' carles and oarlines agree weel with funeral vaiilts and 
oha^el-houfles, and when an auld bedral dwells near the dead, 
he is living, ye ken, among his customers. Halloo^ Powheid 1 — 
Lasarus Powheid 1 there is a gentleman would speak with you'; 
and she added, with some sort of emphasis — ' an English noble 
gentleman, one of the honourable garrison.' 

An old man's step was now heard advancing, so slowly that 
the glimmering light which he held in his hand was visible on 
the ruined waUs of the vault some time before it showed the 
person who bore it. 

The shadow of the old man was alao projected upon the 
illuminated wall ere his person came in view; his diess was 
in considerable confusion, owing to his having been roused 
from his bed ; and since artificial light was forbidden by the 
regulations of the garriscm, the natives of Douglas Dale spent 
in sleep the time that they could not very well get rid of by 
any other means. The sexton was a tall, thin man, emaciated 
by years and by privations ; his body was bent habitually by 
his occupation of grave-digging, and his eye naturally inclined 
downwanis to the scene of hu labours. His hand sustained 
the cruise or little lamp, which he held so as to throw light 
upon his visitant ; at the same time it displayed to the young 
knight the features of the person with whom he was now con- 
fronted, which, though neither handscxne nor pleasing, were 
strongly marked, sagacious, and venerable, indicating, at the 
same time, a certain air of dignity, which age, even mere 
poverty, may be found occasioxudly to bestow, as conferring 
that last melancholy species of independence proper to those 
whose situation can hardly, by any imaginable means, be 
rendered much worse than years and fortune have already 
made it. The habit of a lay brother added somewhat of 
religious importance to his appearance. 

'What would you with me, young manf ' said the sexton. 
'Tour youthful features and your gay dress bespeak one who 
stands in need of my ministry neither for himself nor for others.' 

' I am, indeed,' replied the knight, ' a living man, and there- 
fore need not either shovel or pick-axe for my own behoof. I 
am not, as you see, attired in mourning, and therefore need not 
your offices in behalf of any friend : I would only ask you a 
few questions.' 
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'What you would have done must needs be done^ you being 
at present one of our rulers, and, as I think, a num of authority,' 
replied the sexton. ' Follow me this way into my poor habita- 
tion ; I have had a better in my day, and yet^ Heaven knows, 
it is good enough for me, when many men of much greater 
oonsequenoe must perforce oontent themselves with worse.' 

He opened a lowly door, which was fitted, though irregularly, 
to serve as the entrance of a vaulted apartment^ where it 
appeared that the old man held, apart from the living world, 
ms wretched and solitary dwelling.* The floor, composed of 
paving-stones, laid together with some accuracy, and here and 
there inscribed with letters and hieroglyphics, as if they had 
once upon a time served to distinguish sepulchres, was indif- 
ferently well swepti and a fire at the upper end directed its 
smoke into a hole which served for a chimney. The spade and 
pick-axe, with other tools, which the chamberlain of mortality 
makes use of, lay scattered about the apartment^ and, with a 
rude stool or two and a table, where some inexperienced hand 
had unquestionably supplied the labours of the joiner, were 
nearly the only furniture, if we include the old man's bed of 
straw, lying in a comer, and discomposed, as if he had been 
just raised from it At the lower end of the apartment^ the 
wall was almost entirely covered by a large escutcheon, such 
as is usually hung over the graves of men of very high rank, 
having the appropriate quarters, to the number of sixteen, 
each properly blaaoned and distini^ placed as oniaments around 
the principal armorial coat itself. 

'Let us sit,' said the old man: 'the posture will better 
enable my failing ears to apprehend your meaning, and the 
asthma will deal with me nM>re mercifully in permitting me to 
make you understand mine.' 

A peal of shcHTt asthmatic coughs attested the violence of 
the disorder which he had last nimied, and the young knight 
followed lus host's example, in sitting down on one of the 
rickety stools by the side of the fire. The <dd man brought 
from one comer of the apartment an apron, which he occasion- 
ally wore, full of broken boards in irregular pieces, some of 
wl^ch were covered with black cloth, or driven full* of nails, 
black, as it might happen, or gilded. 

'Tou will find this fresh fuel necessary,' said the old man, 
'to keep some degree of heat within this waste apartment; nor 
are the vapours of mortality, with which this vault is apt to be 

* See Roin of DooglM Ohucli. Note a 
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filled, if the fire is pennitted to become extinct, indifibrent to the 
lungs of the dainty and the healthy, like yonr worship, though 
to me they are become habitual. The wood will catch fire, 
although it is some time ere the damps of the graye are over- 
come by the drier air and the warmth of the chimney/ 

Accordingly, the relics of mortality with which the old man 
had heaped his fireplace began by degrees to send forth a 
thick, unctuous vapour, which at length leaped to light, and, 
blazing up the aperture, gave a degree of liveliness to the 
gloomy scene. The blasonry of the huge escutcheon met, and 
returned the rays with as brilliant a reflection as that lugubri- 
ous object was capable of, and the whole apartment looked 
with a fantastic gaiety, strangely mingled with the gloomy 
ideas which its ornaments were otdculateid to impress upon the 
imagination. 

'Tou are astonished,' said the old man, 'and perhaps, sir 
^ght, you have never before seen these relics of the dead 
applied to the purpose of rendering the living, in some 
degree, more comfortable than their condition would otherwise 
admit of.' 

' Comfortable I ' returned the knight of Valence, shrugging 
his shoulders ; ' I should be sony, old man, to know that I had 
a dog that was as indifferently quartered as thou art, whose 
grey hairs have certainly seen better days.' 

'It may be,' answered the sexton, 'and it may be other- 
wise ; but it was not, I presume, concerning my own history 
that your worship seemed disposed to ask me some questions ; 
and I would venture to inquire, therefore, to whom they have 
relation?' 

' I will speak plainly to you,' replied Sir Aymer, ' and you 
will at once acknowledge the necessity of giving a short and 
distinct reply. I have even now met in die streets of this 
village a person only shown to me by a single flash of light, who 
had the audacity to display the armorial insignia and utter the 
war-cry of the Douglasses; nay, if I could trust a transient 
glance, this daring cavalier had the features and the dark com- 
plexion proper to the Douglas. I am referred to thee as to one 
who possesses means of explaining this extraordinary circum- 
stance, which, as an English knight, and one holding a charge 
under King Edward, I am particularly called upon to make 
inquiry into.' 

'Let me make a distinction,' said the old man. 'The 
Douglasses of former generations are my near neighbours, and, 
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aooording to my supentitiouB townsmen, my aoquaintanceB and 
visitoTB ; I can take it upon my oonscienoe to be answerable for 
their good behaviour, and to become bound that none of the 
old bfl^ns, to whom the roots of that mighty tree may, it is 
said, be traced, will again disturb with their war-cry the towns 
or villages of their native country : not one will parade in moon- 
shine tiie black armour which has long rusted upon their 
tombs. 

The knights are dost, 

And their good swordB are mat ; 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust* 

Look around, sir knight^ you have above and around you the 
men of whom we sp^Jc. Beneath us, in a little aisle^ which 
hath not been opened since these thin grey locks were thick 
and brown, there lies the first man whom I can name as 
memorable among those of this mighty line. It is he whom 
the Thane of Athol pointed out to the King of Scotland as 
Sholto Dhuglass, or the dark, iron-coloured man, whose exertions 
had gained the battle for his native prince ; and who, accord- 
ing to this legend, bequeathed his name to our dale and town, 
though others say that the race assumed the name of Douglas 
from the stream so called in luueooided times, before they had 
their fastoess on its banks. Others, his descendants, called 
Eachain, or Hector the first, and Orodh, or Hugh, William, the 
first of that name, and Gilmour, the theme, of many a minstrel 
song, conmiemorating achievements done under the oriflamme 
of Charles the Great, Emperor of France, have all consigned 
themselves to their last sleep, nor has their memory been 
sufficiently preserved from the waste of iHme. Something we 
know concerning their great deeds, their great power, and, 
alas ! their great crimes. Something we also know of a Lord 
of Douglas who sat in a parliament at Forfar, held by King 
Malcolm the First, and we are aware that, from his attachment 
to hunting the wild hart, he built himself a tower called Black- 
house, in the Forest of Ettrick, which perhaps still exists.' 

' I crave your forgiveness, old man,' said the knight, ' but I 
have no time at present to bestow upon the recitation of the 
pedigree of the house of Douglas. A less matter would hold a 
well-breathed minstrel in subject for recitation for a calendar 
month, Sundays and holydays included.' 

' What other information can you expect from me,' said the 
sexton, 'than that respecting those heroes, some of whom it 

* See Vmgamt by Coleridge. Note 10. 
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has been my lot to oonsigii to that eternal net whkh will for 
ever divide the dead horn the dutiee of this worldt I have 
told you where the race deep down to the reign of the royal 
Malcohn. I oan tell yoa also of another vault, in which lie Sir 
John of Donglas Bom, with his eon Lord Archibald, and a third 
William, known by an indenture with Lord Abemethy . Lastly, 
I can tdl you of him to whom that escutcheon, with its appur- 
tenances of splendour and dignity, justly belong. Do you envy 
that nobleman, whom, if death were in the sound, I would not 
hesitate to term my honourable patnmt and have you any 
design of dishonouring his remains? It will be a poor victory ; 
nor does it become a knight and nobleman to come in person to 
enJOT such a triumph over the dead, against whom, when he 
Uvea, there were few knights dared spur their horses. He 
fought in defence of his country, but he had not the good 
fortune of most of his ancestors, to die on the field of battle. 
Gsptivity, sickness, and regret for the miEtfortunes of his native 
land brought his head to the grave in his prison-house, in the 
land of the stranger.' 

The old man's vmce here became interrupted by emotion, 
and the English knight fbund it difficult to continue his ex- 
amination in the stem fsshion which his duty required. 

* Old man,' he said, ' I do not requite frottn thee this detail, 
which must be useless to me^ as well as painful to thyself. 
Thou dost but thy duty in rendering justice to thy ancient 
lord ; but thou hast not yet explained to me why I have met 
in this town, this very nighty and not haU an hour since, a 
person in the arms, and betting Ae complexion, of one of the 
Black Douglassesi who cried his waiHsy as if in contempt of 
his conquerors.' 

'Suidy,' replied the sexton, 4t is not my business to explain 
such a fancy, otherwise than bv supposing that the natural 
fears of the Southron wiU raise 1»e spectre of a Douglas at any 
time^ when he is within sight of their sepulchre. Methinks, 
in such a night as tins, the fairest cavalier would wear the com- 
plexion of this swarthy race; nor can I hold it w<mderful that 
the waiHsy which was once in the throats of so many thousands 
in this country should issue upon occasion from the mouth of 
a single champion.' 

*Tou are bold, old man,' returned the Knglish knight; 'do 
you consider that your life is in my power, and that it may, in 
certain cases, be my duty to inflict death with that degree of 
pain at which humanity shuddent' 
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The M man rose up dowly in the light of the Uaong fire, 
displaying his emaciated features, ivhich resembled those as- 
cribed by artists to St. Anthony of the deserti and pointing to 
the feeble lamp, which he placed upon the coarse table, thus 
addressed his interrogator, with an appearance of perfect firm- 
ness, and something even resembling dignity : 

' Toung knight of England, you see that utensil constructed 
for the purpose of dispensing light amidst these fatal vaults; 
it is as fndl as anything can well be, whose flame is supplied 
by living element^ contained in a frame composed of iron. It 
is doubtiess in your power entirely to end its service, by de- 
stroying the frame or extinguishing the lig^t. Threaten it 
with such annihilation, sir knight, and see whether your menace 
will impress any sense of fear either on the element or the 
iron. Know that you have no more power over the frail mortal 
whom you threaten with similar annihilation. Tou may tear 
from my body the skin in which it is now swathed; butaltnough 
my nerves might glow with agony during the inhuman opera- 
tion, it would produce no more impression on me than flaying 
on the stag which an arrow has previously pierced through the 
heart My age sets me beyond your cruelty: if you think 
otherwise, call your agents, and commence your operations; 
neither threats nor inflictions will enable you to extort from 
me anything that I am not ready to tell you of my own 
accord.' 

'Tou trifle with me, old man,' said De Valence : 'you talk 
as if you possessed some secret respecting the motions of these 
Douglasses, who are to you as gods^ yet you ccmmimicate no 
intelligence to me whatever.' 

' Tou may soon know,' replied the old man, ' all that a poor 
sexton has to communicate ; and it will not increase your know- 
ledge respecting the living, though it may throw some light 
upon my proper domains, which are those of the dead. The 
spirits of the deceased Douglasses do not rest in their graves 
during the dishonour of their monuments and the downfall of 
their house. That^ upon death, the greater part of any line 
are consigned to the regions of eternal bliss or of never-ending 
misery religion will not suffer us to believe, and, amidst a race 
who had so great a share of worldly triumph and prosperity, we 
must suppose there have existed many who have been justly 
subjected to the doom of an intermediate space of punishment. 
Tou have destroyed the temples which were built by their 
posterity to propitiate Heaven for the weUaxe of their souls; 
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you hftTe Bilenced the prajen and stopt the ohoirB by the 
mediatioii of which the piety of children had sought to appease 
the wrath of Heayen in bdialf of their ancestors, subjected to 
expiatory fires. Can you wonder that the tonnented spiritSy 
thus deprived of the relief which had been proposed to them, 
should not, according to the conuonon phrase, rest in their 
gravest Ceai you wondw they should show themselves like 
discontented loiterers near to the places which, but for the 
mannerin which you have poeecuted your remorseless warfare^ 
might have ere now aff<nded them rest? Or do you marvel 
that these fleshless warriors should interrupt your marches, 
and do what else their airy nature may permit to disturb your 
councils, and meet as far as they may the hostilities which you 
make it your boast to carry on, as well against those who are 
deceased as against any who may yet sorvive your cruelty f 

' Old man,' replied Aymer de Vidence, * you cannot expect 
that I am to take for answer a stoiy like this, being a ficticm 
too gross to chann to deep a schoolboy tormented with the 
toothiftche; nevertheless, I thank QoA that thy doom does not 
remain in my hands. My squire and two archers shall cany 
thee captive to the worshipful Sir John de Walton, governor oi 
the castle and vall^, that he may deal with thee as seems 
meet; nor is he a person to believe in your apparitions and 
ghosts from purgatory. What ho ! Fabian ! (kane hither, and 
bring with thee two archers of the guard.' 

Fabian accordingly, who had waited at the entrance of the 
mined buildings now found his way, by the light of the old 
sexton's lamp^ and the sound of his master's voice, into the 
slngnlar apartment of the old man, the stranse decorations of 
which struck the youth with great surprise and some horror. 

'Take the two archers with thee, Fabian,' said the knight 
of Valence, 'and, with their assistance, convey this old man, 
on horseback or in a litter, to the presence of the worshipful 
Sir John de Walton. Tell him what we have seen, which thou 
didst witness as well as I ; and tell him that this old sexton, 
whom I send to be examined by his superior wisdom, seems to 
know more than he is willing to disclose respecting our ghostly 
cavalier, thongh he will give us no account of him, except inti- 
mating that he is a spirit of the <dd Douglasses from purgatory, 
to which Sir John de Walton will give what faith he pleases. 
You may say that, for my part, my belief is, either that the 
sexton is erased by age, want, amd enthusiasm, or that he is 
connected with some plot which the country people are hatching. 
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You may also say, that I shall not use much oeremony with 
the youth under die oaie of the abhot of St. Bride ; uiere is 
sometiiing suspicious in all the ooourrences that are now passing 
around us.' 

Fabian promised obedience; and the knight, pulling him 
aside, gaye him an additional caution to behaye with attention 
in this business, seeing he must leooUeot that neither the judg- 
ment of himself nor that of his master was apparently held 
in yery much esteem by the goyemor, and that it would ill 
become them to make any mistake in a matter where the sslety 
of the castle was perhaps concerned. 

'Fear me not^ worshipful sir,' replied the youth; 'I am 
returning to pure air in the first plaoe^ And a good fire in the 
second, both acceptable ezohaQges for this dungeon of suffi>- 
eating yapours and execrable smells. You may trust to my 
making no delay: a yery short time will carry me back to 
Castle Douglas, eyen moying with suitable attenti(»i to this old 
man's bones.' 

* Use him humanely,' answered the knight. 'And thou, old 
man, if thou art insensible to threats of personal danger in this 
matter, remember that, if thou art found paltering with us, thy 
punishment will perhaps be more seyere than any we can inflict 
upon thy person.' 

'Can you administer the torture to the sonlf said the 
sexton. 

'As to thee,' answered the knight^ 'we haye that power: 
we will dissolye eyery monastery or religious establishment held 
for the souls of these Douglasses, and will only allow the reli- 
gious people to hold their residence there upon condition of 
tiieir praying for the soul of King Edward the Fust of glori- 
ous memory, the malleui Seoiorum ; and if the Douglasses are 
depriyed of the ghostly benefit of the prayers and senrioes of 
such shrines^ they may tenn thy obstinacy the cause.' 

' Such a species of yengeanoe,' answered the old man, in the 
same bold unsubdued tone which he had hitherto used, ' were 
more worthy of the infernal fiends than of Christian men.' 

The squire raised his hand. The knight interposed. ' For- 
bear him,' he said, ' Fabian, he is yery old, and perhaps insane. 
And you, sexton, remember that the yengeance threatened is 
lawfully directed towards a family which haye been the obstinate 
supporters of the excommunicated rebel who murdered the Bed 
Comyn at the High Church in Dumfries.' 

So saying, Aymer strode out of the rums, picking his way 
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with some diffionlty ; took his hone, which he found at the en- 
trance ; repeated a caution to Fabian to conduct himself with 
prudence ; and, paBsing on to the aouth-weetem gate^ gave the 
strongest injunctions concerning the neceesiiy of keeping a 
vigilant watch, both by patrols and by sentinels, intimating at 
the same time that it must have been neglected during the 
preceding part of the evening. The men munnured an apcSogy, 
the confusion of which seemed to express that there had existed 
some occasion for the reprimand. 

Sir Aymer then proceeded on his journey to Haselside, his 
train diminished by the absence of Fabian and his assistants. 
After a hasty but not a short journey, the knight alighted at 
Thomas Dickson's, where he found the detachment from Ayr 
had arrived before him, and were snugly housed for the night. 
He sent one of the archers to announce his approach to the 
abbot of St. Bride and his young guest, intimating at the same 
time that the archer must keep sight of the latter until he him> 
self arrived at the chapel, which would be instantly. 



CHAPTER X 

When the nightei^nle smges the wodee w&zen grene, 
Lef, and ipas, and olosme springeth in April I wene, 
And loye is to myne herte gone irith one apeare so kene. 
Night and day my blood hyt drynkea^ mine herte deth me tene. 

MSS. HaiL QuoUd by WarUm. 

Sib AnciB db Valinoi had no sooner followed his archer to 
the oonyent of St Bride than he summoned the abhot to his 
presence, who came with the air of a man who loves his ease^ 
and who is suddenly called from the couch where he has con- 
signed himself to a comfortable repose, at the summons of one 
whom he does not think it safe to disobey, and to whom he 
would not disguise his sense of peevishness, if he durst. 

* It is a late ride,' he said, ' which has brought jour worthy 
honour hither from the castle. Maj I be informed of the cause, 
after the arrangement so recently gone into with the governor \ ' 

' It is my hope,' replied the knight, ' that you, father abbot, 
are not already conscious of it; suspicions are afloat, and I 
myself have this night seen something to confirm them, that 
some of the obstinate rebels of this countty are again setdng 
afoot dangerous practices, to the peril of the garrison ; and I 
come, father, to see whether, in requital of many favours 
received from the English monarch, you will not merit his 
bounty and protection by contributing to the discovery of the 
designs of his enemies.' 

* Assuredly so,' answered Father Jerome, in an agitated 
voice. ' Most unquestionably my information should stand at 
your command ; that is, if I knew anything the communication 
of which could be of advantage to you.' 

'Father abbot,' replied the English knight, 'although it is 
rash to make myself responsible for a North Ck>untty man in 
these times^ yet I own I do consider you as one who has ever 
been faithfully subject to the King of England, and I willingly 
hope that you will stiU continue so.' 
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'And a fine enooungoment I have 1 ' aaid the abbot; 'to be 
called oat of my bed at midnight^ in this mv weather, to 
nndeigo the examination of a knight who is the youngest, 
periiapB, of his own honourable rank, and who will not teU me 
the subject of the interrogatories^ but detains me on this cold 
pavement till, according to the opinion of Celsus, the podagra 
which lurks in my feet may be driTen into my stomach, 
and then good-night to abbaqr and examinations from hence- 
forward.' 

'Good father,' said the young man, 'the spirit of the times 
must teach thee patience ; leooUect that I can feel no pleasure 
in this duty, and that» if an insurrection should take place, the 
rebels, who are sufficiently displeased with thee for acknow- 
ledging the English mooaroh, would hang thee horn thine own 
steeple to feed the crows; or that» if thou hast secured thy 
peace by some priyate compact with the insnzgents^ the Englim 
governor, who will sooner or later gain the advantage^ will not 
fail to treat thee as a rebel to his sovereign.' 

' It may appear to you, my noble son,' answered the abbot» 
obviously discomposed, 'that I am hung up, in this case, on 
the horns of the dilemma which you have stated ; nevertheless, 
I protest to you that» if any one accuses me of conspiring with 
the rebels against the King of England, I am ready, provided 
you give me time to swallow a potion recommended by Celsus 
in my perilous case, to answer with the most perfect sincerity 
every question which thou canst put to me upon that subject.' 
So saying, he called upon a mcmk who had attended at his 
lev^ and, giving him a large key, whispered something in his 
ear. The cup which the monk Inou^t was of such capadty 
as i»oved Gelsus's draught required to be administmd in 
oonmderable quantity, and a strong smell which it spread 
through the apartment accredited the knight's suspicion that 
the medicine chiefly consisted of what were then termed 
distiUed waters — a preparation known in the monasteries for 
some time before that comfortable secret had reached the laity 
in general. The abbots neither overawed by the strength nor 
by the quantity of the potion, took it off with what he himself 
would have called a feeling of solace and pleasance, and his 
voice became much more composed ; he signified himself as 
comforted extrBordinarily by the medicine, imd willing to pro- 
ceed to answer any questions which could be put to him by his 
gallant young friend. 

'At present^' said the knight) 'you are aware^ father, that 
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Btnngen tmyelliDg through this ooimtrjr mast be the first 
objects of our suspioionB and inqiiiries. What is, for eiample, 
your own opinion of the youth tenned Augustine, the son, or 
calling himslBlf so^ of a person called Bertram the minstrel, who 
has iesided for B<»ne days in your conrentT 

The abbot heard the question with eyes ox p ro s si ye of sur- 
prise at the quarter from which it came. 

'Assuredly,' said he, 'I think of him as a youth who^ from 
anything I have seen, is of that excellent disposition, both with 
reqpeot to loyalty and religion, which I should have expected, 
were I to judge from the estimaUe person who committed him 
to my care.' 

With this the abbot bowed to the knight^ as if he had 
ccmceiTed that this repartee gave him a silencing advantage 
in any question which could follow upon that subjeoti and he 
was probably therefore surprised when Sir Aymer replied as 
follows : — 

' It is very true, father abbots that I myself did recommend 
this stripling to you as a youth of a harmless disposition, and 
with respect to whom it would be unnecessaiy to ezeroise the 
strict vigilance extended to others in similar euroumstances ; 
but the evidence which seemed to me to vouch for this young 
man's innocence has not appeared so satisfaotoiy to my superior 
and commander, and it is by his orders that I now make 
farther inquiries of you. You must think they are of conse- 
quence, since we again trouble you, and at so unwonted an 
hour.' 

<I can only protest by my order and by the veil of St. 
Bride,' replied the abbots the spirit of Celsus appearing to fail 
his pupil, 'that whatever evil may be in this matter is totally 
unknown to me^ nor could it be extorted from me by racks or 
implements of torture. Whatever signs of disloyalty may have 
been evinced by this young man, I have witaessed none of 
them, although I have been strictly attentive to his behaviour.' 

'In what respect f said thekn^hti 'and what is the result 
of your observation f ' 

'My answer,' said the abbot of St. Bride^ 'shall be sincere 
and downright. The youth condescended upon payment of a 
certain number of gold crowns, not by any means to repay the 
hospitality of the church of St. Bride, but merely ' 

'Nay, father,' interrupted the knight^ 'you may cut that 
shorty since the governor and I well understand the terms 
upon which the monks of St Bride exercise their hospitality. 
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In whftb maimer, it is more n o c o a w tfy to aak, was it reoelTed 
bjthisboyt' 

'With the utmost gentlenen and modemtioD, noble sir/ 
answered the abbot. * Indeed, it appeared to me at first that 
he might be a troublesome guest, sinoe the amount of his 
benevolence to the convent was such as to encourage, and in 
some degree to authorise, his demanding accommodation of a 
kind superior to what we had to bestow/ 

'In which case,' said Sir Aymer, 'you would have had the 
discomfort of returning some part of the money you had 
receiTcdt' 

'That,' replied the abbot, 'would have been a mode of 
settlement contraiy to our tows. What is paid to the treasury 
of St. Bridget cannot, a greea bly to our rule, be on any account 
restored. But, noble knight^ there was no occasion for this : a 
crust of white bread and a draught of milk were diet sufficient 
to nourish this poor vouth for a day, and it was my own anxiety 
for his health that mctated the furnishing of his cell with a 
softer bed and coverlet than are qidte consistent with the rules 
of our order.' 

'Now hearken to what I say, sir abbot, and answer me 
truly,' said the knight of Yalenoe. ' What communication has 
this youth held with the inmat>eB of your convent, or with those 
beyond your houset Seareh your memory ccmoeming this, 
and let me have a distinct answer, for your guest's safety and 
your own depend upon it.' 

'As I am a Christian man,' eaid the abbot, ' I have observed 
nothing which could give greund for your worship's suspicions. 
The boy Augustine, imlike those whom I have observed who 
have been educated in the world, showed a marked preference 
to the company of such sisters as the house of St. Bride con- 
tains, rather than for that of the monks, my brethren, although 
there are among them pleasant and conversible men.' 

'Scandal,' eaid the young knight, 'might find a reason f6r 
that preference.' 

'Not in the case of the sisters of St. Bridget,' said the 
abbot, ' most of whom have been either sorelv misuHed by time, 
or their comeliness destroyed by some miuiap previously to 
their being received into the seclusion of the house.' 

This observation the good father made with some internal 
movement of mirth, whidi was apparently excited at the idea 
of the sisterhood of St. Bridget becoming attractive to any one 
by dint of their personal beauty, in which, as it happened. 
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they were all notably, and almott ladierouBly, defident. The 
English knight, to whom the sisterhood were well known, felt 
also inclined to smile at this oonTeraation. 

'I aoquit^' he said, ^the pious sisterhood of charming, other- 
wise than by their kind wishes and attention to the wants of 
the suffering stranger.' 

' Sister Beatrice,' continued the father, resuming his gravity, 
' is indeed blessed with a winning gift of making oomfits and 
syllabubs; but» on minute inquiry, I do not find that the 
youth has tasted any of them. Neither is sister Unrala so 
hard-fayoured by nature as from the effects of an accident; 
but your honour knows that^ when a woman is ugly, the men 
do not trouble themselyes about the cause of her hard fayonr. 
I will go^ with your leaye^ and see in what state the youth now 
is, and summon him before you.' 

'I request you to do so^ father, for the aflOur is instant; 
and I earnestly adyise you to watch, in the closest manner, 
this Augustine s behayiour : you cannot be too particular. I 
will wait your return, and either carry the boy to the castle, 
or leaye him here, as circumstances may seem to require.' 

The abbot bowed, promised his utmost exertions, and 
hobbled out of the room to wait on the youth Augustine in his 
cell, anxious to fayour, if possible^ the wishes of De Valence^ 
whom he looked upon as rendered by drcumstances his military 
patron. 

He remained long absent^ and Sir Aymer began to be of 
opinion that ihe delay was suspicious, when the abbot returned 
with perplexity and discomposure in his countenance. 

'I craye your pardon for keeping your worship waiting,' 
said Jerome, with much anxiety; *but I haye myself be^ 
detained and yexed by unnecessary formalities and scruples on 
the part of this peeyish boy. In the first place, hearing my 
foot approaching his bedroom, my youth, instead of undoing 
the door, which would haye been out proper respect to my 
place, on the contrary draws a strong bolt on the inside ; and 
this fastening, forsooth, has been placed on his chamber by 
Ursula's command, that his slumbers might be suitably re- 
spected. I intimated to him as I best could that he must 
attend you without delay, and prepare to accompany you to 
the Castle of Douglas; but he would not answer a single 
word, saye recommending to me patience, to which I was fain 
to have recourse^ as well as your archer, whi»n I found stand- 
ing sentinel before the door of the cell, and contenting hinmelf 
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with the aaenuBiioe of the sistera that there was no other paae^ 
age by which Augustine could make his escape. At length 
the door opens^ and my young master presents himself fcdly 
arrayed for his journey. The truth is, I think some fresh 
attack of his malady has affected the youth : he may perhaps 
be disturbed with scnne touch of hypochondria or black choler 
— a spedes of dotage of the mind whidi is sometimes found 
concomitant with and symptomatic of this disorder; but he 
is at present composed, and if your wonhip chooses to see 
him, he is at your command.' 

'Gall him hither,' said the knight. And a considerable space 
of time again elapsed ere the eloquence of the abbot, half chiding 
and half soothing,'pieTailed on the lady, in her adopted character, 
to approach the parlour, in which at last she made her appear- 
ance^ with a countenance on which the marks of tears might 
still be discovered, and a pettish sullenness, like that of a boy, 
or, with rererence^ that of a girl, who is determined upon 
taking her own way in any matter, and equally resolved to 
give no reason for her doing so. Her hurried lev^ had not 
pievented her attending closely to all the mufOings and dis- 
guisings by which her pilgrim's dress was arranged, so as to 
alter het appearance^ and efibctually disguise her sex. But as 
civility prevented her wearing her laige slouched hat» she 
necessarily exposed her countenance more than in the open 
air; and though the knight beheld a most lovely set of 
features, yet they were not such as were inconsistent with the 
character she had adopted, and which she had resolved upon 
maintaining to the last. She had, accordingly, mueftered up a 
degree of courage which was not natural to her, and which she 
perhaps supported by hopes which her situation hardly ad- 
mitted. So soon as she found herself in the same aparbnent 
with De Valence, she assumed a style of manners bcdder and 
more determined than she had hithOTto displayed. 

'Tour wondiip^' she said, addressing him even before he 
npoke, *is a faiight of England, and possessed, doubtless, of 
the vhrtues which become that XK>ble station. I am an usior- 
tunate lad, obliged, by reasons which I am under the necessity 
of keeping secret, to travel in a dangerous country, where I 
am suspected, witiiout any just cause, of becoming acceesary to 
plots and conspiraGies wMch are contrary to my own interest, 
and which my very soul abhors, and which I might safely 
abjure, by imprecating upon myself all the curses of our 
religion and renouncing all its pnnnises, if I were accessary to 

XXV 1 8 
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Buoh designB in tliought^ wordy or deed. Nerer^heleas, yoo, 
who will not beliere my ademn protestatiooB, are about to 
proceed against me as a guilty penon, and in so doing I must 
warn yon, sir knight^ that you will commit a great uid eruel 
injustice.' 

' I shall endeavonr to avoid that^' said the kn^t, 'by re- 
ferring the duty to Sir John de Walton, the goTemor, who will 
decide what is to be done; in this case, my only duty will be 
to place you in his hands at Doug^ Castle/ 

'Must you do this?' said Augustine. 

'Certainly,' replied the knighti 'or be answeraUe for neglect- 
ing my duty.' 

'But if I become bound to answer your loss with a large 
sum of money, a large tract of land ' 

'No treasure^ no land, supposing such at your dii^osal,' 
answered the knight, ' can atone for disgrace ; and besides, boy, 
how should I trust to your warrant, were my aTaiioe such as 
wouH induce me to listen to such proposalst' 

'I must then prepare to attend you instantly to the Castle 
of Douglas and the presence of Sir John de Waltonf ' replied 
Augustine. 

'Young man,' answered De Valence, ' there is no remedy, 
sinoe, if you delay me longer, I must carry you thither by 
force. 

'What will be the oonaequenoe to my father?' said the 
youth. 

' That,* replied the knight, ' will depend exactly on the nature 
of your eonfossion and his ; something you both have to say, 
aa is evident from the terms of the letter Sur John de Walton 
ooBYeyed to you ; and I assure you, you were better to speak 
it oat at once than to risk the oonsequenees of more delay. I 
can adait of no bmco trifling; and, betiere me, that your fate 
will be entirely ruled by your own fnakaam and candour.' 

' I must prepare, then, to tcaTcl at your command,' said the 
youth. 'But Ma eruel disease still hangs around me, and 
Abbot Jerome^ whose leechcraft is famous, will himself assure 
you that I cannot travel without danger of my life; and that^ 
while I wsa rwriding in tUs oonventi I declined every oppor- 
tunity of exerase which was oilared me by the kindness of 
the garrison at Hasehnde, lest I might by mishap bring the 
oontagion among your men.' 

'The youtii says right,' said the abbot: 'the arehers and 
men-aVarms have more than once sent to invito this hid to join 
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in flome of their militaiy gMnes, or to amuse thenit perhaps, 
with some of his minfltrelBy ; but he has uniformly dedined 
doing bo; and, aooording to my belief, it is the effects of this 
disorder which have prevented his accepting an indulgence so 
natural to his age^ and in so dull a place as the convent of St. 
Bride must needs seem to a youth bred up in the world.' 

'Do you then hold, reverend father,' said Sir Aymer, 'that 
there is real danger in carrying this youth to the castle to- 
night^ as I proposed!' 

'I conceive such danger,' replied the abbots 'to exists not 
only as it may occasion the relapse of the poor youth himself, 
but as particularly likely, no preparations having been made, 
to introduce the infection among your honourable garrison; for 
it is in these relapses, more than in the first violence of the 
malady, that it has been found most contagious.' 

'Then,' said the knight^ 'you must be content^ my friend, 
to give a share of your room to an archer, by way of sentinel.' 

'I cannot object,' said Augustine^ 'provided my unfortunate 
vicinity does not endanger the health of the poor soldier.' 

'He will be as ready to do his duty,' said the abbots 'with- 
out the door of the apartment as within it ; and if the youth 
should sleep soundly, which the presence of a guard in his 
(diamber might prevent^ he is the more likely to answer your 
purpose on the morrow.' 

'Let it be so,' said Sir Aymer, 'so you are sure that you do 
not minister any facility of escape.' 

'The apartment^' said the monk, 'hath no other entrance 
than that which is guarded by the archer ; but to content you 
I shall secure the door in your presence.' 

' So be it^ then,' said ihe knight of Valence ; ' this done, I 
myself will lie down without doffing my maQ-shirt, and snatch 
a sleep till the ruddy dawn calls me again to duty, when you, 
Augustine, will hold yourself ready to attend me to our Castle 
of Douglas.' 

The bells of the convent summoned the inhabitants and 
inmates of St. Bride to morning prayers at the first peep of 
day. When this duty was over, the knight demandcKl his 
prisoner. The abbot marshalled him to the door of Augustine's 
chamber. The sentinel who was stationed there, armed with a 
brown-bill, or species of partisan, reported that he had heard 
no motion in the apartment during the whole night. The abbot 
tapped at the door, but received no answer. He knocked again 
louder, but the silence was unbroken from within. 
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'What means tbiB?' said the reverend ruler of the oonTent 
of St. Bride; 'my young patient has certainly fallen into a 
syncope or swoon ! ' 

' I wish, father abboti' said the knight^ * that he may not 
have made his escape instead — an aoddent which both you and 
I may be required to answer, sinoe^ aoooiding to our strict 
duty, we ought to have kept sight of him, and detained him in 
dose custody until daybreak.' 

'I trust your worship^' said the abbot, 'only anticipates a 
misfortune which I cannot think possible.' 

'We shall speedily see,' said the knight; and, raising his 
voice, he called aloud, so as to be heard within, 'Bring crow- 
bars and levers, and burst me that door into spUnters without 
an instant's delay ! ' 

The loudness of his voices and the stem tone in wbich ho 
spoke, soon brought around him the brethren of the house, and 
two or three soldiers of his own party, who were already busy 
in caparisoning their horses. Ilie displeasure of the young 
knight was mimif ested by his flushed features and the abrupt 
manner in which he again repeated his commands for breaking 
open the door. This was speedily performed, though it required 
the application of considerable strength, and as the shattered 
remains fell crashing into the apartment, De Valence sprung, 
and the abbot hobbled, into the cell of the prisoner, which, to 
the fulfilment of their worst susfHcions, they found empty. 



CHAPTER XI 

AVhere 18 he I Has the deep eerth swallow'd him f 

Or hath he melted Uke lome aiiy phantom 

That ahims the approaoh of mom and the young sun f 

Or hath he wiapt him in Cimmezian darknees, 

And pass'd beyond the oiionit of the sight 

With things of the night's shadows ! 

Anonymous. 



Tbb diflappeanmoe of the youth, whose diBgniae aad whose late 
have, we hope^ inclined our readers to ti^e some interest in 
him, will require some explanation ere we proceed with the 
other personages of the stOTy, and we shall set about giving it 
accordingly. 

When Augustine was consigned to his cell for the second 
time on the preceding evening, both the monk and the young 
knight of Yalenoe had seen tbd key turned upon him, and had 
hesvd him secure the door on the inside witSi the bolt which 
had been put on at his request by Sister Ursula, in whose 
afifoctions uie youth of Augustine, nis extreme handsomeness, 
and, above all, his indisposition of body and his melancholy of 
mind, had gained him considerable intwest. 

So soon, accordingly, as Augustine re-entered his apartment^ 
he was greeted in a whisper by the sister, who^ during the 
interval of his absence, had contrived to slip into the cel^ and 
having tappiced herself behind the little bed, came out, with 
great appearance of joy, to greet the return of the youth. The 
number of little attentions, the disposal of holly Doughs and 
such other evergreens as the season permitted, showed the 
anxiety of the holy sisters to decorate the chamber of their 
guest, and the greetings of Sister Ursula expressed the same 
friendly interest, at the same time intimating that she was 
already in some degree in possession of the stranger's mystery. 

As Augustine and the holy sister were busiMt in exchange 
of confidence, the extrsordinary difference between their connte- 
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nances and their perBons must have struck any one who might 
have been acddentaily a witness of their intenriew. The dark 
pilgrim's robe of the disguised female was not a stronger con- 
trast to the white woollen garment worn by the Yotaress of St. 
Bride than the visage of the mm, seamed with many a ghastly 
scar, and the light of one of her eyes extinguished for ever, 
causing it to roll a sightless luminary in her head, was to the 
beautiful countenance of Augustine, now bent with a confi- 
dential, and even affectionate, look upon the extraordinary 
features of her companion. 

'Tou know,' said the supposed Augustine, 'the principal 
part of my story ; can you, or will you, lend me your assistance f 
If not, my dearest sist^, you must consent to witness my death, 
rather than my shame. Tes, Sister Ursula, I will not be 
pointed at by the finger of scorn, as the thoughtless maiden 
who sacrificed so much for a young man of whose attachment 
she was not so well assured as she ought to have been. I wOl 
not be dragged before De Walton, for the purpose of being 
compelled, by threats of torture, to declare myself the female 
in honour of whom he holds the Dangerous Castle. No doubt 
he might be glad to give his hand in wedlock to a damsel 
whose dowry is so ample ; but who can tell whether he will 
regard me with that respect which erety woman would wish to 
command, or pardon that boldness of which I have been guilty, 
even though its consequences have been in his own favour 1 ' 

'Nay, my darling daughter,' answered the nun, 'comfort 
yourself ; for in all I can aid you, be assured I wilL My means 
are somewhat more than my present situation may express, and 
be assored they shall be tried to the uttermost. Metiiinka I 
still hear that lay which you sung to the other sisters and my- 
self, although I alone, touched by feelings kindred to yours, 
had the address to comprehend that it told your own tale.' 

' I am yet surprised,' said Augustine, speaking beneath her 
breath, ' how I had the boldness to sing in your ears the lay, 
which, in fact, was the histoiy of my disgrace.' 

'Alas I that you will say so^' returned the nun ; 'there was 
not a word but what resembled those tales of love and of lugh- 
spirited daring which the best minstrels love to celebrate, and 
the noblest Imights and maidens weep at once and smile to 
hear. The Lady Augusta of Bericely, a great heiress, aooord- 
ing to the worid, both in land and movable goods, becomes the 
king's ward by the death of her parents ; and thus is on the 
point of being given away in marriage to a minion of the King 
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of England, whom in these SoottiBh vaUeys we Boniple not to 
oaU a peremptoiy tymnt,' 

<I must not say 00^ my sister/ said the plgrim; 'and yet> 
true it is that the eousin of the obscure parasite Gftyeston, on 
whom the King wished to confer my poor hand, was neither by 
birth, merits nor circumstance worUiy of such an alliance. 
Meantime I heard of the fame of Sir John de Walton ; and I 
heard of it not with the Jess interest that his feats of chivalry 
were said to adorn a knight who^ rich in everything else, was 
poor in worldW goods and in the smiles of fortune. I saw this 
Sir John de Walton, and I acknowledge that a thought^ which 
had already intruded itself on my imagination, beoune after 
this interview, by frequent recurrence, more familiar and more 
welcome to me. Methought that the daughter of a powerful 
English family, if she could give away with her hand such 
wealth as the world spoke of, would more justly and honour- 
ably bestow it in remedying the errors of fortune in regard to 
a gallant koight like De Walton than in patching the revenues 
of a beggarly Frenchman, whose only merit was in being the 
kinsman of a man who was very generally detested by the 
whfAe kingdom of England, excepting the infatuated monarch 
himself.' 

* Nobly designed, my daughter,' said the nun ; * what more 
worthy of a noble hearty possessing riches, beauty, birth, and 
rank, than to confer them all upon indigent and chivalrous 
meiitf 

'Such, dearest sister, was my intention,' replied Augustine ; 
' but I have, perhaps, scarce sufficiently explained the manner 
In which I meant to proceed. By the advice of a minstrel of 
our house, the same who is now pris(Hier at Douglas, I caused 
exhibit a large feast upon Christmas eve, and sent invitations 
abroad to the young knights of noble name who were known 
to spend their leisure in quest of arms and adventures. When 
the tables were drawn and the feast concluded, Bertram, as 
had been before devised, was called upon to take his harp. He 
sung, receiving from all who were present the attention due to 
a minstrel of so much fame. The theme which he chose was 
the frequent capture of this Douglas Castle, or, as the poet 
termed it, Castle Dangerous. "THkere are t^e champions of 
the renowned Edward the Firsts" said the minstrel, '' when the 
realm of England cannot furnish a man brave enough, or suffi- 
ciently expert in the wan, to defend a miserable hamlet of the 
North against the Scottish rebels, who have vowed to retake it 
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oyer our soldierB' heads ere the year roUa to an eiidf Where 
are the noble ladies whose smiles used to give oountenanoe to 
the knights of St George's cross f Alas! the spirit of love 
and of chivalry is alike dead amongst us: our knights are 
limited to petty enterprises, and our noblest heiresses are 
given as prizes to strangers, as if their own country had no (me 
to deserve them.** Here stopt the harp ; and I shame to say 
that I myself, as if moved to enthusiasm by the song of the 
minstrel, arose, and taking from my neck tiiie chain of gold 
which supported a crucifix of special sanctity, I made my vow, 
always imder the King's permission, that I would give my 
hand, and the inheritance of my fathers, to the good knigh^ 
being of noble birth and lineage, who should keep the Gastle of 
Douglas in the King of England's name for a year and a day. 
I sat down, my dearest sister, deafened with the jubilee in 
which my guests expressed their applause of my supposed 
patriotism. Yet some degree of pause took place amidst the 
young knights, who might reasonably have been supposed ready 
to embrace this ofier, although at the risk of being encumbered 
with Augusta of Berkely.' 

' Shame on the man,' said Sister Ursula, ' who should think 
so 1 Put your beauty alone, my dearest, into consideration, and 
a true knight ought to have embraced the dangers of twenty 
Castles of Douglas, rather than let such an in^uable oppor- 
tunity of gaining your favour be lost.' 

' It may be that some in reality thought so^' said the pil- 
grim; ^but it was supposed that the Ki^s favour might be 
lost by those who seemed too anxious to thwart his royal |9ur- 
pose upon his ward's hand. At any rate, greatly to my joy, 
the only person who availed himself of the offer I had made 
was Sir John de Walton; and as his acceptance of it was 
guarded by a clause, saving and reserving the King's approba- 
tion, I hope he has not suffered any diminution c^ Edward's 
favour.' 

^ Assure yourself, noble and high-spirited young lady,' replied 
the nun, Hhat there is no fear of thv generous devotion 
hurting thy lover with the King of England. Something we 
hear concerning worldly passages, even in this remote nook of 
St Bride's cloister, and the report goes among the English 
soldiers that their king was indeed offended at your putting 
your will in opposition to hia own; yet, on the other hand, 
this preferred lover. Sir John de Walton, was a man of such 
extensive fame, and your offer was so much in the character 
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of better but not forgotten times, that even a king could not 
at the b^inning of a long and stubbom war depiiye an errant 
oayalier ci his bride, if she should be duly won by his sword 
and lanoe.* 

'Ah 1 deazest Sister Unnila 1 ' sighed the disguised pilgrim, 
' but» on the other hand, how much time must pass by in the 
siege by defeating which that suit must needs be advanced t 
While 1 sat in my lonely castle^ tidings after tidings came to 
astound me with the numerous^ or rather the constant^ dangers 
with which my lover was sunounded, until at length, in a 
moment I think ci madness, I resolved to set out in this 
mascnline disguise; and having myself with my own eyes 
seen in what situation I had placed my knight^ I determined 
to take such measures in respect to shortening the tenn of his 
trial, or otherwise, as a sight of Douglas Castle, and — ^why 
shoidd I deny itt— of Sir Jdm de Walton, might suggest. 
Perhaps you, my dearest sister, may not so well understand 
my being tempted into flinching fran the resolution which I 
had laid down for my own honour and that of my lover; but 
ocMisider that my resolution was the consequence of a moment 
of excitation, and. that the course which I adopted was the 
condufllon of a long; wasting, sickening state of uncertainty, 
the effect of which was to weaken the nerves which were once 
highly strung with love of my countiy, as I thought; but in 
reality, alas ! with fond and anxious feelings of a more selfish 
description/ 

'Alas !' said Sister Ursula, evincing the strongest symptoms 
of interest and compassion, 'am I Uie person, dearest child, 
whom you suspect of insensibility to the distresses which are 
the fruit of true love? Do vou suppose that the air which is 
breathed within these walls has the property, upon the female 
hearty of such marvellous fountains as they say change into 
stone the substances which are immersed into their waters? 
Hear my tale, and judge if it can be thus with one who 
possesses my causes of grief. And do not fear for loss of time : 
we must let our neighbours at Haielside be settled f6r ibe 
evening ere I furnish you with the means of escape ; and you 
must kskve a trusty guide, for whose fidelity I will be respon- 
sible, to direct your path through these woods, and protect 
you in case of any dai^ger, too likely to occur in these trouble- 
some times. It will thus be nig^ an hour ere you depart; and 
sure I am that in no manner can you spend the time better 
than in listening to distresses too similar to your own, and 
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away with her faxL a Bwann of troublescHiie flies, he seoured me 
in one ann, used hie other for our mutual pratecticMly and I 
found myself in the act of being home in safety down the 
ladder by which my deliverers hsA ascended from without; 
but an enl fate awaited this attempt. 

'My father, whom the Ohampion of Scotland had spared for 
my sake, or rather for Fleming's, gained by his victor's com- 
passion and lenity a fearful advantage, and made a remorseless 
use of it Having only his left hand to oppose to the maniac 
attempts of my father, even the strength <^ Wallace could not 
prevent the assailant, with all Hbe energy of desperation, from 
throwing down the ladder, <m which his daughter was perched 
like a dove in the grasp of an eagle. The Champion saw our 
danger, and, exerting his inimitable strength and agility, cleared 
himself and me from the ladder, and leaped free of the moat 
of the convent, into which we must otherwise have been pre- 
cipitated. The Champion of Scotland was saved in the 
desperate attempt, but I, who fell among a he^> of stones 
and rubbish — ^I, the disobedient daughter, wellnigh the apostate 
vestal — ^wakedonly fromalimg bed of sickness to find myself the 
disfigured wretch which you now see me. I then learned that 
Malcolm had escaped from the fray, and shortly after I heard, 
with feelings less keen, perhaps, than they ougnt to have been, 
that my father was slain in one d the endless battles whidi 
took place between the contending factions. If he had lived, 
I might have submitted to the completion of my fate; but 
since he was no more, I felt that it would be a preferable lot 
to be a beggar in ^e streets of a Scottish village than an 
abbess in this miserable house of St Bride; nor was even that 
poor object of ambition, on which my father used to expatiate 
when desirous of persuading me to wter the monastic state, 
by milder means than throwing me off the battlements, long 
open to me. The old abbess died of a cold caught the evening 
of the fray ; and the place, which might have been kept open 
until I was capable of filling it, was disposed of otherwise, when 
the English thought fit to reform, as they termed it, the dia- 
cipHne of the house ; and, instead of electing a new abbess, 
sent hither two or three friendly monks, who have now the 
absolute government of the community, end wield it entirely 
according to the pleasure of the English. But I, for one, who 
have had the honour to be supported by the arms of the 
Champion of my country, wUl not remain here to be com- 
manded by this Abbot Jerome. I will go forth, nor do I fear 
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to find xdatioiifl and fiieiida who will prcmde a more fitting 
place of refuge for Maigaret de Hautlieu than the (xmvent of 
St. Bride; you, too, dearest lady, shall obtain your freedom, 
and it will be well to leave such information as will make Sir 
John de Waltcm aware of the devotion with which his happy 
fate has ini^ired you.' 

' It is not, then, your own intention,' said the Lady Augusta, 
* to return into the world again, and you are about to renounce 
the lover in a union with whom you and he once saw your 
joint happiness r 

'It is a question, my dearest child,' said Sister Ursula, 
'which I dare not aiE^ myself, and to which I am absolutely 
uncertain what answer I should return. I have not taken the 
final and irrevocable vows : I have done nothing to alter my 
situation with regard to Malcolm Fleming. He also^ by the 
vows plighted in the chancery of Heaven, is my affianced 
bridegroom, nor am I conscious that I less deserve his faith in 
any respect now than at the moment when it was pledged to 
me; but I confess;, dearest lady, that rumours have reached 
me which sting me to the quick : the reports of my wounds 
and scars are said to have estranged the knight of my choice. 
I am now indeed poor,' she added, with a sigh, ' and I am no 
longer possessed of those personal charms which they say 
attract the love and fix the fidelity of the other sex. I teach 
myself, therefore, to think, in my moments of settled resolu- 
tion, that all betwixt me and Malcolm Fleming is at an end, 
saving good wishes on the part of both towards the other; and 
yet thn^ is a sensation in my bosom which whispers, in spite 
of my reason, that» if I absolutely believed that which I now 
say, Uiere would be no object on earth worthy my living for in 
Older to attain it. This insinuating prepossession whiq)eni to 
my secret soul, and in very opposition to my reason and under- 
standing, that Malcolm Fleming, who could pledge his all 
upon the service of his country, is incapable of nourishing the 
versatile affection of an ordinary, a coarse, or a venal character. 
Methinks, were the difference upon his part instead of mine, 
he would not lose his interest in my eyes because he was 
seamed with honourable scars, obtained in asserting the freedom 
of his choice, but that such wounds would, in my opinion, add 
to his merits whatever they took away from his personal come- 
liness. Ideas rise on my soul, as \i Malcolm and Maigaret 
might yet be to each other all that their affections once 
anticipated with so much security, and that a change which 
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took nothing from the honour and virtoe of the beloved 
person must rather add to than diminish the channs of the 
union. Look at me^ dearest Lady Augusta — look me, if you 
have courage^ full in the face, and tell me whether I do not 
rave when my fancy is thus couTerting mere possibilities into 
that which is natunJ and probable.' 

The Lady of Beikely, conscious of die necessity, raised her 
eyes <m the unfortunate nun, afraid of losing her own chance 
of deliTerance by the mode in which she should conduct herself 
in this crisisi yet not willing at the same time to flatter the 
unfortunate Ursula with suggesting ideas for which her own 
sense told her she could hardly find any rational grounds. But 
her imagination, stored with the minstrelsy of the time, brought 
back to her recollection the Loathly Lady in The Marriage of 
Sir GawcUn, and she conducted her reply in the following 
manner:-^ 

'You ask me, my dear Lady Maigareti a trying question, 
which it would be unfriendly to answer othmrwise than sincerely, 
and most cruel to answer with too mudi rashness. It is true, 
that what is called beauty is the first quality on which we of 
the weaker sex learn to set a yalue : we are flattered by the 
imputation of personal charms, whether we actually possess 
them or not; and no doubt we learn to place upon them a 
great deal more consequence than in reality is found to belong 
to them. Women, however, even such as are held by their 
own sex, and perhaps in secret by themselres, as devoid of all 
pretensions to beauty, have been known to become, from their 
understanding their talents, or their accomplishments, the 
undoubted objects of the wannest attachment. Wherefore^ 
then, should you, in the mere rashness of your apprehension, 
deem it impossible that your Malcolm Fleming should be made 
of that porcelain day of the earth which despises the passing 
captivations of outward form, in comparison to the channs of 
true afiection and the excellence of talents and virtue 1 ' 

The nun pressed her companion's hand to her bosom, and 
answered her with a deep sigh. 

*I fear,' she said, 'you flatter me ; and jet, in a crisis like 
this, it does one good to be flattered, even as cordials, otherwise 
dangerous to the constitution, are wiselv given to support a 
patient through a paroxysm of agony, and enable him to endure 
at least what they cannot cure. Answer only one question, and 
it will be time we drop this conversation. Could you, sweet 
lady — you upon whom fortune has bestowed so many charms — 
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ooold any aigvuBeiit make you patient under the ixretrieirable 
loss of your personal adTantages, with the oonoomitant loss, as 
in my case is most probaUe^ of that lover for whom you have 
already done so muehf 

The English lady oast her eves again <m her friend, and 
could not help shuddering a little at the Uiought of her own 
beautiful countenance being exchanged for tiM seamed and 
scarred features of the Lady of Hautlieu, irregularly lighted by 
the beams of a single eye. 

' Belieye me,' she said, lookiug solemnly upwards, ' thati even 
in the case which you suppose, I would not sorrow so much for 
aiyself as I would for the poor-spirited thoughts of the lover 
who could leave me because those transitory charms — ^whioh 
must in any case ere long take their departure— had fled ere yet 
the bridal day. It is, however, ocmcealed by the decrees of 
Providence in what manner, or to what extent^ other persons, 
with whose disposition we are not fully acquainted, may be 
affected by such changes. I can only assure you that my 
hopes go with yours^ and that there is no difficulty which shall 
remain in your path in f utiuei if it is in my power to remove 
it. Harkr 

<It is the signal of our freedom,' replied Ursula, giving 
attention to something resembling the whoop of Hbe nightK>wl. 
^ We must prepare to leave the convent in a few minutes. Have 
you anything to take with youT 

* Nothings' answered the Lady of Berkely, 'except the few 
valuables, which I scarce know why I brought with me on my 
flight hither. This scroll, which I shall leave behind, gives my 
faithful minstrel permission to save himself, by confessing to 
Sir John de Walton who the person really is whom he has had 
within his reach.' 

* It is strange,' said the novice of St. Bride, ' through what 
extraordinary labyrinths this Love, this will-of-the-wisp, guides 
his votaries. Take heed as you descend ; this trapdoor, care- 
fully concealed, curiously jointed and oiled, leads to a secret 
postern, where I conceive the horses already wait» which will 
enable us speedily to bid adieu to St. Bride's — ^Heaven's blessing 
on her and on her convent 1 We can have no advantage from 
any light until we are in the open air.' 

During this time, Sister Ursula, to give her for the last time 
her conventual name, exchanged her stole, or loose upper gar- 
ment> for the more succinct doak and hood of a horseman. She 
led the way through divers passages, studiously complicated. 
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until the Lady of Beikdy, with throbbing hearty stood in the 
pale and doubtfol moonlight^ which was ahining with grey 
uncertainty upon the walLi of the ancient building. The 
imitation of an owlet's cry directed them to a neighbouring 
large elm, and on approaching it they were aware of three 
horses, held by one concerning whom they could only see that 
he was tall, strong, and accoutred in the dress of a man-at- 



' The sooner,' he said, * we are gone from this place. Lady 
Margaret, it is so much the better. Tou have only to direct 
the course which we shall hold.' 

Lady Margaret's answer was given beneath her breath ; and 
replied to with a caution from the guide to ride slowly and 
silently for the first quarter of an hour, by which time inhabited 
places would be left at a distance. 



CHAPTER XII 

Gbbat was the astonishment of the young knight of Yalenoe 
and the reverend Father Jerome, when, upon breaking into the 
oell, they discoyered the youthful pilgrim's absence ; and, from 
the garments which were left^ saw eveiy reason to think that 
the one-eyed noTioe, Sister IFrsula, had accompanied him in 
his escape from custody. A thousand thoughts thronged upon 
Sir Aymer, how shamefully he had suffered himself to be out- 
witted by the artifices of a boy and of a novice. His reverend 
companion in error felt no less contrition for having recom- 
mended to the knight a mild exercise of his authority. Father 
Jerome had obtained his preferment as abbot upon the faith of 
his seal for the cause of the Knglish monarch, with the afiected 
interest in which he was at a loss to reconcile his proceedings 
of the last night. A hurried inquiry took place, from which 
little could be learned, save that the young pilgrim had most 
certainly gone off with the Lady Margaret de Hautlieu — an 
incident at which the females of the convent expressed surprise, 
mingled with a great deal of horror; while that of the males, 
whom the news soon reached, was qualified with a degree of 
wonder, which seemed to be founded upon the very different 
personal appearance of the two fugitives. 

'Sacred Yixgin,' said a nun, 'who could have conceived 
the hopeful votareiss, Sister Ursula, so lately drowned in tears 
for her father's untimely fate, capable of cdoping with a boy 
scarce fourteen years old)' 

* And, holy St. Bride 1 ' said the Abbot Jerome, * what could 
have made so handsome a young man lend his arm to assist 
such a nightmare as Sister Ursukb in the commission of so great 
an enormity? Certainly he can neither plead temptation nor 
seduction, but must have gone, as the worldly phrase is, to 
the devil with a dish-dout.' 

* I must disperse the soldiers to pursue the fugitives,' said 

XXV 19 
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De Yalenoe, ' unleas this letter, which the pilgrim must have 
left behind him, shall contain some explanations respecting our 
mysterious prisoner.' 

After viewing the ccmtents with some surprise, he read 
aloud — 'The undersigned, late residing in the house of St. 
Bride, do you, Father Jerome, the abbot of said house, to 
know that» finding you were disposed to treat me as a prisoner 
and a spy, in the sanctuazy to which you had received me as 
a distressed person, I have resolved to use my natural liberty, 
with which you have no right to interfere, and therefore have 
withdrawn myself from your abbacy. Moreover, finding that 
the novice called in your convent Sister Ursula — ^who hath, by 
monastic rule and discipline, a fair title to retiurn to the world 
unless she is pleased, i^ter a year's noviciate, to profess herself 
sister of your order — is determined to use such privilege, I joy- 
fully take the opportunity of her company in this her lawful 
resolution, as being what is in conformity to the law of God, 
and the precepts of St. Bride, which gave you no authority to 
detain any person in your convent by force, who. hath not 
taken upon her irrevocably the vows of the order. 

' To you, Sir John de Walton, and Sir Aymer de Valence, 
knights of England, commanding the garrison of Douglas Dale, 
I have only to say, that you have acted and are acting against 
me under a mystery, the solution of which is comprehended in 
a secret known only to my faithful minstrel, Bertram of the 
many Lays, as whose son I have found it convenient to paas 
myself. But^ as I cannot at this time prevail upon myself per- 
sonally to discover a secret which cannot wdl be unfolded 
without feelings of shame, I not only give permission to the 
said Bertram the minstrel, but I charge and command him, 
that he tell to you the purpose with which I came originally 
to the Castle of Douglas. When this is discovered, it wUl only 
remain to express my feelings towards the two knights, in 
return for the pain and agony of mind which their violence 
and threats of further severities have occasioned me. 

'And first, respecting Sir Aymer de Valence, I freely and 
willingly forgive him for having been involved in a mistake to 
which I myself led the way, and I shall at all times be happy 
to meet with him as an acquaintance, and never to think 
farther of his part in these few days' history, saving as matter 
of mirth and ridicule. 

'But respecting Sir John de Walton, I must request of him 
to consider whether his conduct towards me, standing as we at 
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px6eeiit do towaids each other, is such as he himself ought to 
fotget) or I ought to forgive ; and I trust he will understand 
me when I tell him that fdl former connexions must henoef orth 
be at an end between him and the supposed 

' AnOUBVINK.' 

' This is madness,' said the abbots when he had read the 
letter — * rery midsummer madness, not unf requently an aooom- 
paniment of this pestilential disease, and I should do well in 
requiring of those soldiers who shall first apprehend this youth 
Augustine, that they reduce his victuals immediately to water 
and bread, taking care that the diet do not exceed in measure 
what is necessary to sustain nature ; nay, I should be warranted 
by the learned, did I recommend a sufficient intermixture of 
flagellation with belts, stirrup-leathers, or surcingles, and fail- 
nig those, with riding-whips, switches, and the like.' 

'Hush! my reverend father,' said De Valence, 'a light 
begins to break in upon me. John de Walton, if my suspicion 
be true, would sooner expose his own flesh to be hewn from his 
bones than have this Augustine's finger stung by a gnat. 
Instead of treating this youth as a madman, I, for my own 
part^ will be contented to avow that I myself have been 
bewitched and fascinated ; and by my honour, if I send out my 
attendants in quest of the fugitives, it shall be with the strict 
chaxge that^ when apprehended, they treat them with all re- 
spect^ and protect them, if they object to return to this house, 
to any honourable place of refuge which they may desire.' 

' I hope,' said the abbots looking strangely confused, ' I shall 
be first neard in behalf of the church concerning this affiiir 
of an abducted nun ? You see yourself, sir knight^ that this 
scapegrace of a minstrel avouches neither repentance nor con- 
trition at his share in a matter so flagitious.' 

* Tou shall be secured an opportunity of being fully heaxd,' 
replied the knight^ ' if you shall find at last tluit you really 
desire one. Meantbne, I must back, without a moment's delay, 
to inform Sir John de Walton of the turn which afiairs have 
taken. Farewell, reverend father. By my honour, we may 
wish each other joy that we have escaped from a troublesome 
charge, which brought as much terror with it as the phantoms 
of a fearful dream, and is yet found capable of being dispelled 
by a cure as simple as that of awakening the sleeper. But» by 
St. Bride 1 both churchmen and laymen are bound to sympa- 
thise with the unfortunate Sir John de Walton. I tell thee. 
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father, that if this letter ' — touching the miasiTe with hiB finger 
— 'ifl to be construed literally, as far as respects him, he is ^e 
man most to be pitied betwixt the brink of Solway and the 
place where we now stand. Suspend thy curiosity, most worthy 
churchman, lest there should be more in this matter than I 
myself see ; so that, while thinking that I haye lighted on the 
true explanation, I may not have to acknowledge that I have 
been again leading you into error. Sound to horse there! 
Ho 1' he called out from the window of the apartment; 'and 
let the party I brought hither prepare to scour the woods on 
their return. 

' By my faith ! ' said Father Jerome, ' I am right glad that 
this young nutcracker is going to leave me to my own medi- 
tation. I hate when a young person pretends to understand 
whatever passes, while his betters are obliged to confess that it 
is all a mystery to them. Such an assumption is like that of 
the conceited fool, Sister Ursula, who pretended to read with a 
single eye a manuscript which I myself could not find intelli- 
gible with the assistance of my spectacles.' 

This might not have quite pleased the young knight, nor 
was it one of those truths which the abbot would have chosen 
to deliver in his hearing. But the knight had shaken him by 
the hand, said adieu, and was already at Hazelside, issuing par- 
ticular orders to little troops of the archers and others, and 
occasionally chiding Thomas Dickson, who, with a degree of 
curiosity which the English knight was not very wilHng to 
excuse, had been endeavouring to get some account of the 
occurrences of the night. 

'Peace, fellow!' he said, 'and mind thine own business, 
being well assured that the hour will come in which it will 
require all the attention thou canst give, leaving others to take 
care of their own afiairs.' 

'If I. am suspected of anything,' answered Dickson, in a 
tone rather dogged and surly than otiierwisC) ' methinks it were 
but fair to let me know what accusation is brought against me. 
I need not tell you that chivalry prescribes that a knight 
should not attack an enemy imdefied.' 

' When you are a knight^' answered Sir Aymer de Valence, 
' it will be time enough for me to reckon with you upon the 
points of form due to you by the laws of chivalry. Meanwhile, 
you had best let me know what share you have had in playing 
off the martial phantom which soundeid the rebellious slogan 
of Douglas in the town of that namet' 
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' I know nothing of what you speak,' answered the goodman 
of Hazelside. 

'See then,' said the knight, 'that you do not engage your- 
self in the a&irs of other people, even if your conscience war- 
rants that you are in no danger from your own.' 

So saying, he rode off, not waiting any answer. The ideas 
which filled his head were to the following purpose : — 

' I know not how it is, hut one mist seems no sooner to clear 
away than we find ourselves engaged in another. I take it for 
granted that the disguised damsel is no other than the goddess 
of Walton's private idolatry, who has cost him and me so much 
trouble, and some certain degree of misunderstanding, during 
these last weeks. By my honour 1 this fair lady is right lavish 
in the pardon which she has so frankly bestowed upon me, and 
if she is williog to be less complaisant to Sir John de WaJton, 

why then And what then? It surely does not infer that she 

would receive me into that place in her affections from which 
she has just expelled De Walton ? Nor, if she did, could I 
avail myself of a change in favour of myself, at the expense of 
my friend and companion-in-anns. It were a folly even to 
dream of a thing so improbable. But with respect to the 
other business, it is worth serious consideration, i on sexton 
seems to have kept company with dead bodies until he is 
unfit for the society of the living ; and as to that Dickson of 
Haselside, as they call him, there is no attempt against the 
English during these endless wars in which that man has not 
been concerned; had my life depended upon it) I could not 
have prevented myself from intioQating my suspicions of him, 
let him take it as he lists.' 

So sayings the knight spurred his horse, and arriving at 
Douglas Castle without farther adventure, demanded, in a tone 
of greater cordiality than he had of late used, whether he 
could be admitted to Sir John de Walton, having something 
of consequence to report to him. He was immediately ushered 
into an apartment in which the governor was seated at his 
solitary breakfast. Considering the terms upon which they 
had lately stood, the governor ^ Douglas Dale was somewhat 
surprised at the easy familiarity with which De Valence now 
approached him. 

'Some uncommon news,' said Sir John, rather gravely, 
'have brought me the honour of Sir Aymer de Valence's 
company. 

' It is,' answered Sir Aymer, ' what seems of high importance 
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to your interest^ Sir John de Walton, and therefore I were to 
blame if I lost a moment in communicating it.' 

' I shall be proud to profit by your intelligence,' said Sir 
John de Walton. 

' And I, too,' said the young knight^ ' am loth to lose the 
credit of having penetrated a mystery which blinded Sir John 
de Walton. At the same time, I do not wish to be thought 
capable of jesting with you, which might be the case were I, 
from misapprehension, to give a false key to this matter. 
With your permission, then, we will prooised thus: we go 
together to the place of Bertxam the minstrel's confinement. 
I have in my possession a scroll from the young person who 
was entrusted to the care of the Abbot Jerome ; it is written 
in a delicate female hand, and gives authority to the minstrel 
to declare the purpose which brought them to this vale of 
Douglas.' 

' It must be as you say,' said Sir John de Walton, ' although 
I can scarce see occasion for adding so much form to a mystery 
which can be expressed in such small compass.' 

Accordingly the two knights, a warder leading the way, 
proceeded to the dungeon to which the minstrel had been 
removed. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Ths doom of the stronghold being undone displayed a dungeon 
such as in those days held victims hopeless of escape, but in 
which the ingenious knave of modem times would scarcely 
have deigned to remain many hours. The huge rings by 
which the fetters were soldered together and attached to the 
human body were, when examined minutely, found to be 
clenched together by riveting so very thin that, when rubbed 
with corrosive acid, or patiently ground with a bit of sandstone, 
the hold of the fetters upon each other might be easily forced 
asunder, and the purpose of them entirely frustrated. The 
looks also, large, and apparently very strong, were so coarsely 
made that an artist of small ingenuity could easily contrive to 
get the better of their fastenings upon the same principle. 
The daylight found its way to the subterranean dungeon only 
at noon, and through a passage which was purposely made 
tortuous, so as to exclude the rays of the sun, while it pre- 
sented no obstacle to wind or rain. The doctrine that a 
prisoner was to be esteemed innocent until he should be found 
guilty by his peers was not understood in those days of brute 
foroe^ and he was oolj accommodated with a lamp or other 
alleviation of his misery if his demeanour was quiet^ and he 
appeared disposed to give his jailer no trouble by attempting 
to make his escape. Such a cell of confinement was that of 
Bertram, whose moderation of temper and patience had never- 
theless procured for him such mitigations of his fate as the 
warder could grant. He was permitted to carry into his cell 
the old book, in the perusal of which he found an amusement 
of his solitude, together with writing-materials, and such other 
helps towards spending his time as were consistent with his 
abode in the bosom of the rock, and the degree of information 
with which his minstrel craft had possessed him. He raised 
his head from the table as the knights entered, while the 
governor observed to the young knight — 
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'As you seem to think yourself possesBed of the secret of 
this prisoner, I leave it to you, Sir Aymer de Valence, to bring 
it to light in the manner which you shall judge most ezpedientb 
If the man or his son have suffered unnecessary hardship, it 
shall be my duty to make amends — ^which, I suppose, can be 
no yery important matter.' 

Bertram looked up, and fixed his eyes full upon the goyer- 
nor, but read nothing in his looks which indicated his being 
better acquainted than before with the secret of his imprison- 
ment Yet, upon turning his eye towards Sir Aymer, his 
countenance evidently lighted up, and the glance which passed 
between them was one of intelligence. 

'You have my secret, then,' said he, 'and you know who it 
is that passes under the name of Augustine ?' 

Sir Aymer exchanged with him a look of acquiescence; 
while, the eyes of the govemor glancing wildly from the 
prisoner to the knight of Valence, [he] exclaimed — 

' Sir Aymer de Valence, as you are belted knight and Chris- 
tian man, as you have honour to preserve on earth and a soul 
to rescue after death, I charge you to tell me the meaning of 
this mystery ! It may be that you conceive, with truth, that 
you have subject of complaint against me. If so, I will satisfy 
you as a knight may.' 

The minstrel spoke at the same moment. ' I charge this 
knight,' he said, ' by his vow of chivalxy, that he do not divulge 
any secret belonging to a person of honour and of character, 
unless he has positive assurance that it is done entirely by 
that person's own consent.' 

'Let this note remove your scruples,' said Sir Aymer, 
putting the scroll into the hands of the minstrel; 'and for 
you, Sir John de Walton, hut from retaining the least feeling 
of any misunderstanding which may have existed between us, 
I am disposed entirely to bury it in fozgetfulness, as having 
arisen out of a series of mistakes which no mortal could have 
comprehended. And do not be offended, my dear Sir John, 
when I protest, on my knightly faith, that I pity the pain 
which I think this scroll is likely to give you, and that, if my 
utmost efforts can be of the least service to jou in unravelling 
this tangled skein, I will contribute them witli as much earnest- 
ness as ever I did aught in my life. This faithful minstrel will 
now see that he can have no difficulty in yielding up a secret 
which I doubt not, but for the writing I have just put into his 
hands, he would have continued to keep with unshaken fidelity.' 
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Sir Aymer now placed in De Walton's hand a note, in 
which he had, ere he left St. Bride's oonyent^ signified his own 
interpretation of the mystery ; and the governor had scarcely 
read the name it contained, before the same name was pro- 
nounced aloud by Bertram, who at the same moment handed 
to the governor the scroll which he had receiTcd from the 
knight oi Valence. 

The white plume which floated over the knight's cap of main- 
tenance, which was worn as a head-piece within doors, was not 
more pale in complexion than was the knight himself at the 
unexpected and surprising information that the lady who was, 
in chivalrous phrase, empress of his thoughts and commander of 
his actions, and to whom, even in less fantastic times, he must 
have owed the deepest gratitude for the generous election 
which she had made in his favour, was the same person whom 
he had threatened with personal violence, and subjected to hard- 
ships and affi!onts which he would not willingly have bestowed 
even upon the meanest of her sex. 

Tet Sir John de Walton seemed at first scarcely to compre- 
hend the numerous ill consequences which might probably 
follow this unhappy complication of mistakes. He took the 
paper from the minstrel's hand, and while his eye, assisted by 
the lamp, wandered over the characters without apparently 
their conveying any distinct impression to his understanding, 
De Valence even became ahirmed that he was about to lose his 
faculties. 

'For Heaven's sake, sir,' he said, 'be a man, and support 
with manly steadiness these unexpected occurrences — I would 
fain think they will reach to nothing else— which the wit of 
man could not have prevented. This fair lady, I would fain 
hope, cannot be much hurt or deeply offended by a train of 
circumstances the natural consequence of your anxiety to dis- 
charge perfectly a duty upon which must depend the accom« 
plishment of all the hopes she had permitted you to entertain. 
In God's name, rouse up, sir ; let it not be said that an appre- 
hended frown of a fair lady hath damped to such a degree the 
courage of the boldest knight in England : be what men have 
called you, ''Walton the Unwavering." In Heaven's name, let 
us at least see that the lady is indeed offended before we 
conclude that she is irreconcilably sa To whose fault are we 
to ascribe the source of all these errors? Surely, with all due 
respect, to the caprice of the lady herself, which has engen- 
derod such a nest of mistakes. Think of it as a man and as a 
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Boldier. Suppose that you yourael^ or I, deaiiouB of provuig 
the fidelity of our sentinels, or for any other reason, good or 
bad, attempted to enter this Dangerous Oastle of Douglas 
without giving the passwcnd to the waiders, would we be 
entitled to blame those upon duty if, not knowing our penons» 
they manfully refused us entrance, made us prisoners, and 
midiandled us while resisting our attempt^ in terms of the 
orders which we ouiselTes had imposed upon them! What is 
there that makes a di£ference between such a sentinel and 
yourself, John de Walton, in this curious aJOGsiir, which, by 
Heaven ! would rather form a gay subject for the minstrelsy 
of this excellent bard than the Uione of a tragic lay t Come ! 
look not thus, Sir John de Walton ; be angry, if you will, with 
the lady who has committed such a piece of folly; or witii me, 
who have rode up and down nearly fJl night on a fool's errand, 
and spoiled my best horse, in absolute uncertainty how I shall 
get another till my uncle of Pembroke and I shall be recon- 
ciled; or, lastly, if you desire to be totally absurd in your 
wrath, direct it against this worthy minstrel on account of his 
rare fidelity, and punish him for that for which he better 
deserves a chain of gold. Let passion out if you will; but 
chase this deqwnding gloom from the brow of a man and a 
belted knight.' 

Sir John de Walton made an efibrt to speak, and succeeded 
with some difficulty. ' Aymer de Valence^' he said, ' in irritat- 
ing a mail man you do but spoit with youf owu life' ; and then 
remained silent. 

* I am glad you can say so much,' replied his friend ; ' for I 
was not jesting when I said I would rather that you were at 
variance with me than that you laid the whole bUune on your- 
self. It would be courteous, I think, to set ihiB minstrel 
instantly at liberty. Meantime, for his lady's sake, I will 
entreat him, in all honour, to be our guest till the Lady 
Augusta de Berkely shall do us the same honour, and to assist 
us in our search after her place of retirement. Qood minstrel,' 
he continued, 'you hear what I say, and you will not, I sup- 
pose, be surprised that, in all honour and kind usage, you find 
yourself detained for a short space in this Castle of Douglas!' 

'You seem, sir knight,' replied the minstrel, 'not so much 
to keep your eye upon the right of doing what you should as 
to possess tiie might of doing what you would. I must neces- 
sarily be guided by your advice, since you have the power to 
make it a coiomand.' 
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'And I troBt,' continued De Valence, * that» when yoor mift- 
trees and you again meet, we shall have the benefit of joor 
intercession for anything which we may have done to displeasure 
her, considering that the purpose of our action was exactly the 
reyerse.' 

* Let me,' said Sir John de Walton, ' say a single word. I 
will offer thee a chain of gold, heavy enough to hear down the 
weight of these shackles, as a sign of regret for having con- 
demned thee to suffer so many indignities.' 

'Enough said, Sir John,' said De Valence; Met us promise 
no more ^1 this good minstrel shall see some sign of perform- 
ance; Follow me this way, and I will tell thee in private of 
other tidings, which it is important that you should know.' 

So saying, he withdrew De Walton from the dungeon, and 
sending for the old knight. Sir Philip de Montenay, already 
mentioned, who acted as seneschal of the castie, he commanded 
that the minstrel should be enlarged from the dungeon, well 
looked to in other respects, yet prohibited, though with every 
mark of civility, from leaving the castle without a trusty 
attendant. 

'And now. Sir John de Walton,' he said, ' methinks you are 
a little churlish in not ordering me some breakfast, after I 
have been all night engaged in your afibirs; and a cup of 
muscadel would, I think, be no bad induction to a full con- 
sideration of this perplexed matter.' 

'Thou knowest,' answerod De Walton, 'that thou mayst 
call for what thou wilt, provided always thou tellest me, without 
loss of time, what else thou knowest respecting the will of the 
lady against whom we have all sinned so grievously, and I, 
alas ! beyond hope of forgiveness.' 

'Trust me, I hope,' said the knight of Valence, 'the good 
lady bears me no malice, as indeed she has expressly renounced 
any iU-will against me. The words, you see, are as plain as 
you yourself may read — " The lady pardons poor Aymer de 
Valence, and willingly, for having been involved in a mistake 
to which she herself led the way; she henelf will at all 
times be happy to meet with him as an acquaintance, and 
never to think farther of these few days' history, except as 
matter of mirth and ridioule." So it is expressly written and 
set down.' 

' Yes,' replied Sir John de Walton, ' but see you not that her 
offending lover is expressly excluded from the amnesty granted 
to the lesser offender? Mark you not the concluding para- 
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grapht' He took the sGroU with a trembling hand, and read 
with a difloompoBed voioe its closing words. ' It is eren so : 
"All former connexion must henceforth be at an end betweai 
him and the supposed Augustine." Explain to me how the 
reading of these words is reconcilable to anything but their 
plain sense of condemnation and forfeiture of contract^ implying 
destruction of the hopes of Sir John de Walton ? ' 

'You are somewhat an older man than 1, sir knight^' 
answered De Valence, 'and, I will grant, by far the wiser and 
more experienced ; yet I will uphold that there is no adopting 
the interpretation which you seem to have affixed in jova mind 
to this letter, without supposing the preliminary that the fair 
writer was distracted in her understanding — nay, never starts 
look wildly, or lay your hand on your sword, I do not affirm 
this ia the case. I say again, that no woman in her senses 
would have pardoned a conmion acquaintance for his behaYing 
to her with unintentional disrespect and unkindness during 
the currency of a certain masquerade, and, at the same time, 
sternly and irrevocably broke off with the lover to whom her 
troth was plighted, although his error in joining in the ofienoe 
was neither grosser nor more protracted than that of the person 
indifferent to her love.' 

' Do not blaspheme,' said Sir John de Walton ; ' and forgive 
me if, in justice to truth and to the angel whom I fear I have 
forfeited for ever, I point out to you the difierence which a 
maiden of dignity and of feeling must make between an offence 
towards her committed by an ordinary acquaintance and one 
of precisely the same kind offered by a person who is bound by 
the most undeserved preference, by the most generous benefits^ 
and by everything which can bind human feeling, to think and 
reflect ere he becomes an actor in any case in which it is 
possible for her to be concerned.' 

' Now, by mine honour,' said Aymer de Valence, ' I am glad 
to hear tliee make some attempt at reason, although it is but 
an unreasonable kind of reason too, since its object is to destroy 
thine own hopes, and argue away thine own chance of happi- 
ness ; but if I have, in the progress of this affiur, borne me 
sometimes towards thee as to give not only the governor, but 
even the friend, some cause of displeasure^ I will make it up to 
thee now, John de Walton, by trying to convince thee in spite 
of thine own perverse logic. But here comes the muscadel and 
the breakfast; wilt thou take some refredmient — or shall we 
go on without the spirit of muscadel ? ' 
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'For Heaven's flake,' replied De Walton, 'do as thou wOt, 
so thou make me olear of thy well-intended babble.' 

'Nay, thou shalt not bzawl me out of my powers of 
alignment)' said De Valence, laughing, and helping hunself to a 
brimming cup of wine; 'if thou acknowledgest thyself con- 
quered, I am contented to giye the victory to the inspiring 
strength of the jovial liquor.' 

'Do as thou listest,' said De Walton, 'but make an end of 
an argument which thou canst not comprehend.' 

' I deny the chaxge,' answered the younger knight^ wiping 
his lips, after having finished his draught ; ' and listen, Walton 
the Warlike, to a chapter in the history of women, in which 
thou art more unskilled than I would wish thee to be. Thou 
canst not deny that, be it right or wrong, thy Lady Augusta 
hath ventured more forward with you than is usual upon the 
sea of afifection : she boldly made thee her choice, while thou 
wert as yet known to her only as a flower of English chivalry. 
Faith, and I respect her for her frankness ; but it was a choice 
which the more cold of her own sex might perhaps claim occasion 
to term rash and precipitate. Nay, be not, I pray thee, 
offended — ^I am far from thinking or saying so; on the con- 
trary, I will uphold with my lance her selection of John de 
Walton against the minions of a court to be a wise and gener- 
ous choice, and her own behaviour as alike candid and noble. 
But she herself is not unlikely to dread imjust misconstruction 
— a fear of which may not improbably induce her, upon any 
occasion, to seize some opportunity of showing an unwonted 
and imusual rigour towards her lover, in order to balance her 
having extended towards him, in the beginning of their inter- 
course, somewhat of an unusual degree of frank encouragement. 
Nay, it might be easy for her lover so far to take part against 
hixnself, by arguing as thou dost when out of thy senses, as to 
make it difficult for her to withdraw from an argument which 
he himself was foolish enough to strengthen ; and thus, like a 
maiden too soon taken at her first nay-say, she shall perhaps be 
allowed no opportunity of bearing herself according to her real 
feelings, or retracting a sentence issued with consent of the 
party whose hopes it destroys.' 

' I have heard thee, De Valence,' answered the governor of 
Douglas Dale; 'nor is it difficult for me to admit that these 
thy lessons may serve as a chart to many a female heart, but 
not to that of Augusta de Berkely. By my life, I say I would 
much sooner be deprived of the merit of those few deeds of 
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ohiTaliy which thou aayeet have procured for me sooh enTiaUe 
distinction than I would act upon them with the inaolencey as 
if I said that my place in the lady's bosom was too firmly fixed 
to be shaken even by the success of a worthier man, or by my 
own gross failure in respect to the object of my attachment. 
No, herself alone shall faare power to persuade me that even 
goodness equal to that of an interceding saint will restore me 
to the place in her affections which I have most unworthily 
forfeited by a stupidity only to be compared to that of brutes.' 

' If you aie so minded,' said Aymer de YalencCy ' I have only 
one word more — forgive me if I speak it peremptorily — ^the lady, 
as you say, and say truly, must be the final arbitress in this 
question. My arguments do not extend to insisting that you 
diould claim her hand whether she herself will or no ; but to 
learn her determination, it is necessary that you should find 
out where she is, of which I am unfortunately not able to 
inform you.' 

' How ! what mean you f ' exclaimed the governor, who now 
only began to comprehend the extent of his n^ortune. 
< Whither hath she fled, or with whom t ' 

' She is fled, for what I know,' said De Valence, ' in search 
of a more enterprising lover than one who is so willing to 
interpret every air of frost as a killing blight to his hopes ; 
perhaps she seeks the Black Douglas, or some such hero of the 
thistle, to reward with her lands, her lordships, and beauty 
those virtues of enterprise and courage of which John de Walton 
was at one time thought possessed. But, seriously, events are 
passing around us of strange import. I saw enough last nighty 
on my way to St. Bride's, to make me suspicious of every one. 
I sent to you as a prisoner the old sexton of the church of 
Douglas. I found him contumacious as to some inquiries 
which I thought it proper to prosecute ; but of this more at 
another time. The escape of this lady adds greatly to the 
difficulties which encircle this devoted castle.' 

'Aymer de Valence,' replied De Walton, in a solemn and 
animated tone, * Douglas C^tle shall be defended, as we have 
hitherto been able, with the aid of Heaven, to spread from its 
battlements the broad banner of St. George. Ck>me of me what 
list during my life, I will die the faithful lover of Augusta de 
Berkely, even although I no longer live as her chosen knight. 
There are cloisters and hermitages ' 

' Ay, marry are there,' replied Sir Aymer, ' and girdles of 
hemp, moreover, and beads of oak ; but all these we omit in 
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our reokoniiigB till we diBoover where the Lady Augusta is, and 
what she purposes to do m this matter.' 

'You say well,' replied De Walton; 'let us hold counsel 
together by what means we shall, if possible, disoover the 
lady's too hasty retreat^ by which she has done me great wrong 
-^I mean, if she supposed her oonmiands would not have been 
fully obeyed, had she honoured with them the govemor of 
Douglas Dale, or any who are under his command.' 

'Now,' replied De Valence, 'you again speak like a true son 
of ohiyalry. With your pennission, I would summon this 
minstrel to our presence. His fidelity to his mistress has been 
remarkable ; and, as matters stand now, we must take instant 
measures for tracing the place of her retreat.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

The way is long, my children — ^lonff and roneh, 
The moon are dreary, and the woods are dan ; 
But he that oreepe nom cradle on to flraye, 
Unskilled save in the velvet course oifortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 

OldPiav. 

It was yet early in the day when, after the govenior and De 
Valence had again summoned Bertram to their councils, the 
ganison of Douglas was mustered, and a number of small 
parties, in addition to those already despatched by De Valence 
from Hazelside, were sent out to scour the woods in pursuit of 
the fugitives, with strict injunctions to treat them, if overtaken, 
with ti^e utmost respect, and to obey their conmiands, keeping 
an eye, however, on the place where they might take refuge. 
To facilitate this result, some who were men of discretion were 
entrusted with the secret who the supposed pilgrim and the 
fugitive nun really were. The whole ground, whether forest 
or moorland, within many miles of Douglas Castle was covered 
and traversed by parties, whose anxiety to detect the fugitives 
was equal to the reward for their safe recovery liberally offered 
by De Walton and De Valence. They spared not, meantime, 
to make such inquiries in all directions as might bring to light 
any machinations of the Scottish insurgents which might be on 
foot in those wild districts, of which, as we have said before, De 
Valence, in particular, entertained strong suspicions. Their 
instructions were, in case of finding such, to proceed against 
the persons engaged, by arrest and otherwise, in the most 
rigorous manner, such as had been oonmianded by De Walton 
himself at the time when the Black Douglas and his accom- 
plices had been the principal objects of his wakeful suspicions. 
These various detachments had greatly reduced the strength 
of the ganison ; yet, although numerous, alert, and despatched 
in every directico^ they had not the fortune either to fall on 
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tiie trace of the Lady of Berkely or to encounter any party 
whatever of the insurgent Scottish. 

Meanwhile our fugitives had, as we have seen, set out from 
the convent of St. Bride under the guidance of a cavalier, of 
whom the Lady Augusta knew nothing save that he was to 
guide their steps in a direction where they would not he exposed 
to the risk of being overtaken. At length Margaret de Haut- 
lieu herself spoke upon the subject. 

' You have made no inquiry,' she said, 'Lady Augusta, whither 
you are travelling, or under whose charge, although methinks 
it should much concern you to know.' 

'Is it not enough for me to be aware,' answered Lady 
Augusta, ' that I am travellings kind sister, under the protection 
of one to whom you yourself trust as to a friend ; and why need 
I be anxious for any farther assurance of my safety?' 

' Simply,' said Margaret de Hautlieu, * because the persons 
with whom, from national as well as personal circumstances, I 
stand connected are perhaps not exactly the protectors to 
whom you, lady, can with such perfect safety entrust yourself.' 

' In what sense,' said the Lady Augusta, ' do you use these 
words?' 

'Because,' replied Margaret de Hautlieu, 'the Bruce, the 
Douglas, Malcolm Fleming, and others of that party, although 
they are incapable of abusing such an advantage to any dis- 
honourable purpose, might nevertheless, under a strong tempta- 
tion, consider you as an hostage thrown into their hands by 
Providence, tlm>ugh whom they might meditate the possi- 
bility of gaining some benefit to their dispersed and dispirited 
party.' 

'They might make me,' answered the Lady Augusta, 'the 
subject of such a treaty when I was dead, but, believe me, never 
while I drew vital breath. Believe me also that, with what- 
ever pain, shame, or agony I would again deliver myself up to 
the power of De Walton — yes, I would rather put myself in his 
hands. What do I say? His t I would rather surrender myself 
to the meanest archer of my native country than combine with 
its foes to work mischief to Merry England — ^my own England 
— ^that country which is the envy of every other country, and 
the pride of aU who can term themselves her natives ! ' 

'I thought that your choice might prove so^' said Lady 
Margaret; 'and since you have honoured me with your confi- 
dence, gladly would I provide for your liberty by placing you 
as nearly in the situation which you yourself desire as my poor 
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means have tibd power of aocompliBhing. In half an hour we 
shall be in danger of being taken by the Kngtiwh parties, whieh 
will be instantiy dispersed in every direction in quest of us. 
Now take notice, lady, I know a place in which I can take 
refuge with my friends and countcymen, those gallant Scots;, 
who have never even in this dishonoured age bent the knee 
to Baal. For their honour — ^their nicely of honour, I could in 
other days have answered with my own ; but of late^ I am 
bound to tell you, they have been put to those trials by which 
the most generous affections may be soured, and driven to a 
species of frenzy the more wild that it is founded originally on 
^e noblest feelings. A person who feels himself deprived of 
his natural birthright, denounced, exposed to confiscaticxi and 
death, because he avouches the rights of his king, the cause of 
his country, ceases on his part to be nice or precise in estimat- 
ing the degree of retaliation which it is lawful for him to 
exercise in the requital of such injuries; and, believe me, 
bitterly should I lament having guided you into a situation 
which you might consider afflicting or degrading/ 

' In a word, then,' said the English lady, ' what is it you 
apprehend I am like to suffer at the hands of your friends, 
whom I must be excused for terming rebels)' 

'If,' said the Sister Ursula, ^ycur friends, whom I should 
teim oppressors and tyrants, take our land and our lives, seise 
our castles and confiscate our property, you must confess that 
the rough laws of war indulge mine with the privilege of 
retaliation. There can be no fear that such men, under any 
circumstances, would ever exercise cruelty or insult upon a 
lady of your rank ; but it is another thing to calculate that 
they will abstain from such means of extorting advantage from 
your captivity as aro common in waifaro. You would not^ I 
think, wish to be delivered up to the English, on consideration 
of Sir John de Walton surrondering the Castle of Douglas to 
its natural lord ; yet, wero you in the hands of the Bruce or 
Douglas, although I can answer for your being treated with all 
the respect which they have the means of showing, yet I own 
their putting you at such a ransom might be by no means 
unlikely.' 

' I would sooner die,' said the Lady Berkely, * than have mv 
name mixed up in a treaty so disgraceful j and De Walton's 
reply to it would, I am cert^ain, be to strike the head from the 
messenger, and throw it from the highest tower of Douglas 
Castle.' 
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'Where, then, lady, wo>ald you now go,' said Sister Ursula, 
' were the ohoiee in your power t ' 

'To my own oasUe,' answered Lady Augusta, 'where, if 
necessary, I could be defended even against the King himself, 
until I could place at least my person under the protection of 
the church.' 

'In that case,' replied Margaret de Hautlieu, 'my power of 
rendering you assistance is only precarious, yet it comprehends 
a choice which I will willingly submit to your decision, not- 
withstanding I thereby subject the secrets of my friends to 
some risk of being discoveied and frustrated. But the con- 
fidence which you have placed in me imposes on me the 
necessity of committing to you a like trust It rests with 
you whether you will proceed with me to the secret rendesvous 
of the Douglas and his friends, which I may be blamed for 
making known, and there take your chance of the reception 
which you may encounter, since I cannot warrant you of any- 
thing saye honourable treatment, so far as your person is 
concerned ; or, if you should thiz^ this too hasardous, make 
the best of your way at once for the Border, in which last 
case I will proceed as far as I can with you towards the English 
line, and then leave you to pursue your journey, and to obtain 
a guard and a conductor among your own countrymen. Mean- 
time, it will be well for me if I escape being tsken, since the 
abbot would not shrink at inflicting upon me the death due to 
an apostate nun.' 

' Such cruelty, my sister, could hardly be inflicted upon one 
who had never taken the religious vows, and who stQl, according 
to the laws of the church, had a right to make a choice between 
the world and the veil.' 

' Such choice as they gave their gallant yictims,' said Lady 
Margaret, 'who have fallen into "B^gliftH hands during these 
merdless wars — such choice as they gave to Wallace, the Cham- 
pion of Scotland; such as they gave to Hay, the gentle and 
the free ; to Sommerville, the flower of chivalry ; and to Athol, 
the blood relation of King Edward himself — all of whom were 
as much traitors, under which name they were executed, as 
Margaret de Hautlieu is an apostate nun, and subject to the 
rule of the doister.' 

She spoke with some eagerness, for she felt as if the English 
lady imputed to her more coldness than she was, in such 
doubtful dreumstances, consdous of manif estin 
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Berkely, what do you Tenture, if you nm tlie riak of falling 
into the hands of your loverf What dreadful risk do you 
incur f You need not» methinks, fear being immured between 
four walls, with a basket of bread and a cruise of water, which, 
were I seised, would be the only support allowed to me for 
the short space that my life would be prolonged. Nay, even 
were you to be betrayed to the rebel Scots, as you call them, 
a captivity among the hUls, sweetened by tiie hope of deliver- 
ance, and rendered tolerable by all the idleviations which the 
circumstances of your captors allowed them the means of 
supplying, were not» I think, a lot so very hard to endure.' 

'Nevertheless,' answered the Lady of Bei^ely, 'frightful 
enough it must have appeared to me, since, to fly from such, 
I threw myself upon your guidance.' 

'And whatever you thiidk or suspect,' answered the novice, 
' I am as true to you as ever was one maiden to another ; and 
as sure as ever Sister Ursula was true to her vows, although 
they were never completed, so will I be faithful to your secret^ 
even at the risk of betraying my own. Hearken, lady ! ' she 
said, suddenly pausing, 'do you hear thatf ' 

The sound to which she alluded was the same imitation of 
the oiy of an owlet which the lady had before heard under the 
walls of the convent. 

'These sounds,' aaid Margaret de HauUieu, 'announce that 
one is near more able than I am to direct us in this matter. 
I must go forward and speak with him ; and this man, our 
guide, will remain by you for a little space; nor, when he 
quits your bridle^ need you wait for any otlier signal, but ride 
forward on the woodland path, and ob^ the advice and diieo- 
tions which will be given you.' 

'Stay — stay, Sister Ursula 1' cried the Lady de Beikely — 
'abandon me not in this moment of uncertainty and distress ! ' 

' It must be, for the sake of both,' returned Margaret de 
Hautlieu. 'I also am in uncertainty, I also am in distress, 
and patience and obedience are the only virtues which can 
save us both.' 

So saying, she struck her horse with the riding-rod, and, 
moving brii&y forward, disappeared among the boughs oi a 
tangled thicket. The Lady of Berkely would have followed 
her companion, but the cavalier who attended them laid a 
strong hand upon the bridle of her palfrey, with a look which 
implied that he would not permit her to proceed in that direc- 
tion. Terrified, therefore, though she could not exactly state 
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a reason whYi the Lady of Berkely remained with her eyes 
fixed upon the thicket^ instinctiyely, as it were, expecting to 
see a band of English archers, or rugged Scottish insurgents, 
ie»ue from its tangled skirts, and doubtful which she dbiould 
have most considered as the objects of her terror. In the dis- 
tress of her imcertainty, she again attempted to move forward, 
but the stem check which her attendant again bestowed upon 
her bridle proved sufficiently that^ in restraining her wishes, 
the stranger was not likely to spare the strength which he 
certainly possessed. At length, after some ten minutes had 
elapsed, the cavah'er withdrew his hand from her bridle, and 
pointing with his lance towards the thicket^ through which 
there winded a narrow, scarce visible path, seemed to intimate 
to the lady that her road lay in that direction, and that he 
would no longer prevent her following it. 

' Do you not go with me ? ' said the lady, who^ having been 
accustomed to this man's company since they left the convent, 
had by degrees come to look upon him as a sort of protector. 
He, however, gravely shook his head, as if to excuse complying 
with a request which it was not in his power to grant; and, 
turning his steed in a different direction, retired at a pace 
which soon carried him from her sight. She had then no 
alternative but to take the path of the thicket which had been 
followed by Margaret de Hautlieu, nor did she pursue it long 
before coming in sight of a singular spectacle. 

The trees grew wider as the lady advanced, and when she 
entered the tl^cket she perceived tlukt, though hedged in as it 
were by an indosure of copsewood, it was in the interior alto- 
gether occupied by a few of the magnificent trees, such as 
seemed to have been the ancestors of the forest^ and which, 
though few in number, were sufficient to overshade all the 
unoccupied ground by the great extent of their complicated 
branches. Beneath one of these lay stretched something of a 
grey colour, which, as it drew itself together, exhibited the 
figure of a man sheathed in armour, but strangely accoutred, 
and in a manner so bizarre as to indicate some of the wild 
fimcies peculiar to the knights of that period. His armour 
was ingeniously painted so as to represent a skeleton, the ribs 
being constituted by the corslet and its back-piece. The 
shield represented an owl with its wings spread, a device which 
was repeated upon the helmet, which appeared to be completely 
covered by an image of the same bird of ill omen. But that 
which was particularly calculated to excite surprise in the 
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spectator was the great height and thinness of the figore, 
:which, as it arose from the ground and placed itself in an 
erect posture, seemed rather to resemble an apparition in the 
act of extricating itself from the grave than that of an ordinaiy 
man rising upon his feet. The horse, too, upon which the lady 
rode started back and snorted, either at the sudden change of 
posturo of this ghastly specimen of chivalry, or disagreeably 
aflfected by some odour which accompanied his presence. The 
lady herself manifested some alarm, for although she did not 
utterly believe she was in the presence of a supernatural being, 
yet^ among all the strange half-frantic disguises of chivalry, 
this was assuredly the most uncouth which she had ever seen ; 
and considering how often the knights of the period pushed 
their dreamy fancies to the borders of insanity, it seemed at 
best no very safe adventuro to meet one accoutred in the 
emblems of the King of Terrors himself, alone, and in the 
midst of a wild forest. Be the knight's character and purposes 
what they might, she resolved, however, to accost him in the 
language and manner observed in romances upon such occa- 
sions, in the hope even that if he wero a maAn^n he might 
prove a peaceable one, and accessible to civility. 

' Sir knight,' she said, in as firm a tone as She could assume, 
' right sorry am I if , by my hasty approach, I have disturbed 
your solitary meditations. My horse, sensible, I think, of the 
presence of yours, brought me hither, without my being aware 
whom or what I was to encounter.' 

' I am one,' answered the stranger, in a solemn tone, ' whom 
few men seek to meet, till the time comes that they can avoid 
me no longer.' 

'You speak, sir knight^' replied the Lady de Berkely, 
' according to the dismal character of which it has pleased you 
to assume the distinction. May I appeal to one whose exterior 
is so formidable, for the purpose of requesting some directions 
to guide me through this wild wood ; as, for instance, what is 
the name of the nearest castle, town, or hostelry, and by what 
course I am best likely to reach sucht' 

'It is a singular audacity,' answered the Knight of the 
Tomb^ 'that would enter into conversation with Mm who is 
termed the Inexorable, the Unsparing, and the Pitiless, whom 
even the most miserable forbears to call to his assistance, lest 
his prayers should be too soon answered.' 

'Sir knight,' replied the Lady Augusta, 'the character 
which you have assumed, unquestionably for good reasons, 
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dictates to you a peooliar oourae of speech; bat although your 
part ifl a sad one, it does not, I should suppose^ render it neces- 
saiy for you to refuse those acts of ciyUity to which you must 
have bound yourself in taking the high vows of chiyaJry.' 

'If you will trust to my guidance,' replied the ghastly 
figure, ' there is only one condition upon which I can grant you 
the information which you require; and that is, that you 
follow my footsteps without any questions asked as to the 
tendency of our journey.' 

' I suppose I must submit to your conditions,' she answered, 
'if you are indeed pleased to take upon yourself the task of 
being my guide. In my heart I conceive you to be one of the 
imhappy gentlemen of Scotland who are now in arms, as they 
say, for the defence of their liberties. A rash undertaking has 
brought me within the sphere of your influence, and now the 
only favour I have to request of you, against whom I never 
did nor planned any evil, is the guidance which your know* 
ledge of the country permits you easily to afford me in my 
way to the frontiers of England. Believe that what I may see 
of your haunts or of your practices shall be to me things 
invisible, as if they were actually concealed by the sepulchre 
itself of the king of which it has pleased you to assume the 
attributes ; and if a sum of money, enough to be the ransom 
of a wealthy earl, will purchase such a favour at need, such a 
ransom will be frankly paid, and with as much fidelity as ever 
it was rendered by a prisoner to the knight by whom he was 
taken. Do not reject me, princely Bruce-— noble Douglas — ^if 
indeed it is to either of these that I address myself in this my 
last extremity; men speak of both as fearful enemies, but 
generous knights and faithful friends. Let me entreat you to 
remember how much you would wish your own friends and 
connexions to meet with compassion under simflar circum- 
stances at the hands of the knights of England.' 

'And have they done sot' replied the knight, in a voice 
more gloomy than before, 'or do you act wisely, while implor- 
ing the protection of one whom you believe to bea true Scottish 
knight^ for no other reason than the extreme and extravagant 
misery of his appearance — is it, I say, well or wise to remind 
him of the mode in which the lords of England have treated 
the lovely maidens and the high-bom dames of Scotland? 
Have not their prison cages been suspended from the battle- 
ments of castles, that their captivity might be kept in view of 
every base burgher who should desire to look upon the miseries 
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of the noblest peereBses, yea, even the qneen of Sootlandl* Is 
this a recollection which can inspire a Scottish knight with 
compassion towards an English ladyf or is it a thought which 
can do ought but swell the deeply sworn hatred of Edward 
Plantagenet, the author of these evils, that boils in every drop 
of Scottish blood which still feels the throb of life t No ; it is 
all you can expect if, cold and pitiless as the sepuldire I 
represent, I leave you unassisted in the helpless condition in 
which you describe yourself to be.' 

' You will not be so inhuman,' replied the lady ; ' in doing 
so, you must surrender every right to honest fame which 
you have won either by sword or lance. You must surrender 
every pretence to that justice which aflfects the merit of sup- 
porting the weak against the strong. You must make it your 
principle to avenge the wrongs and lyranny of Edward Planta- 
genet upon the dames and damosels of England who have 
neither access to his councils nor perhaps give him their appro- 
bation in his wars against Scotland.' 

'It would not, then,' said the Knight of the Sepulchre, 
' induce you to depart from your request, should I tell you the 
evils to which you would subject yourself should we fall into 
the hands of the English troops, and should they find you 
imder such ill-omened protection as my own f ' 

' Be assured,' said the lady, * the consideration of such an 
event does not in the least shake my resolution or desire of 
confiding in your protection. You may probably know who I 
am, and may judge how far even Edwani would hold himself 
entitled to extend punishment towards me.' 

'How am I to Imow you,' replied the ghostly cavalier, 'or 
your circumstances f They must be extraordinaiy indeed if 
they could form a check, either of justice or humanity, upon 
the revengeful feelings of Edward. All who know him are well 
assured that it is no ordinary motive that will induce him to 
depart from the indulgence of his evil temper. But be it as it 
°^7) 70^ 1^7> ^ & lAdy you be, throw yourself as a burden 
upon me, and I must dischai^ myself of my trust as I best 
may ; for this purpose you must be guided implicitly by my 
directions, which will be given after the fashion of those cf the 
spiritual world, being intimations, rather than detailed instruc- 
tions, for your conduct, and expressed rather by commands than 
by any reason or argument. In this way it is possible that I 
may be of service to you ; in any other case, it is most likely 

* 8«a PrlMm Gigat. Note 11. 
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that I may iail you at need, and melt from your side like a 
phantom which dreads the approach of day.' 

'You cannot be bo cruel 1' answered tiie lady. * A gentle- 
man, a knight^ and a nobleman — and I persuade myself I speak 
to aU — hath duties which he cannot abandon.' 

' He has, I grant it, and they aro most sacred to me,' an- 
swered the Spectral Knight; 'but I have also duties whose 
obligations are doubly bindings and to which I must sacrifice 
those which would otherwise lead me to devote myself to your 
rescue. The only question is, whether you feel inclined to 
accept my protection on the limited terms on which alone I 
can extend it, or whether you deem it better that each go their 
own way, and limit themsdyes to their own resources, and 
trust the rest to Providencet' 

'Alas 1 ' roplied the lady, 'beset and hard pressed as I am, 
to ask me to form a resolution for myself is like calling on a 
wrotch, in the act of falling from a precipice, to form a cahn 
judgment by what twig he may best gain the chance of breaking 
his fall. His answer must necessarily be, that he will ding to 
that which he can easiest lay hold of, and trust the rest to 
Providence. I accept^ therefore, your offer of protection, in the 
modified way you aro pleased to limit it, and I put my faith in 
Heaven and in you. To aid me effectually, however, you must 
know my name and my circumstances.' 

'All these,' answered the Knight of the Sepulchre, 'have 
already been told me by your late companion ; for deem not, 
young lady, that either beauty, rani, extended domains, 
unlimited wealth, or the highest accomplishments can weigh 
anything in the consideration of him who wears the trappings 
of the tomb, and whose affections and desires are long buried 
in the charnel-house.' 

'May your faith,' said the Lady Augusta de Berkely, 'be as 
steady as your words appear severe^ and I submit to your guid- 
ance without the least doubt or fear that it will prove other- 
wise than as I venturo to hope.' 



CHAPTER XV 

LiKB the dog following its master, when engaged in tniniag 
him to the sport in which he desires he should ezoel, the Lady 
Augusta felt herself occasionally treated with a wvmty cal> 
oulated to impress upon her the most implicit obedience and 
attention to tiie Knight of the Tomb, in whom she had speedily 
persuaded herself she saw a principal man among the retainers 
of Douglas, if not James of Douglas himself. StOl, howerer, 
the ideas which the lady had formed of the redoubted Douglas 
were those of a knight highly accomplished in the duties of 
chiyaliy, devoted in particular to the service of the fair sex, 
and altogether unlike the personage with whom she foimd her- 
self so strangely united, or rather for the present enthralled to. 
Nevertheless, when, as if to abridge farther communication, he 
turned short into one of the mazes of the wood, and seemed to 
adopt a pace which, from the nature of the ground, the horse 
on which the Lady Augusta was mounted had difficulty to 
keep up with, she followed him with the alann and speed of 
the young spaniel, which, from fear rather than fondness, endear 
vours to keep up with the track of its severe master. The 
simile, it is true, is not a very polite one, nor entirely becom- 
ing an age when women were worshipped with a certain degree 
of devotion ; but such circumstances as the present were also 
rare, and the Lady Augusta de Berkely could not but persuade 
herself that the terrible Champion, whose name had been so 
long the theme of her anxiety, and the terror indeed of the 
whole country, might be able, some way or other, to accomplish 
her deliverance. She, therefore, exerted herself to the utmost 
so as to keep pace with the phantom-like apparition, and fol- 
lowed the kiiight^ as the evening shadow keeps watch upon the 
belated rustic 

As the lady obviously suffered under the dogree of exertion 
necessary to keep her palfrey from stumbling in Uiese steep 
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and bioken paths, the Knight of the Tomb slackened his pace, 
looked anxiously around him, and muttered apparently to him- 
self, though probably intended for his companion's ear, ' There 
is no occasion for so much haste.' 

He proceeded at a slower rate until they seemed to be on 
the brink of a ravine, being one of many irregularities on the 
surface of the ground, effected by the sudden torrents peculiar 
to that country, and which, winding among the trees and copse- 
wood, formed, as it were, a net of places of concealment, opening 
into each other, so that there was perhaps no place in the world 
so fit for the purpose of ambuscade. The spot where the 
Borderer Tumbull bad made his escape at the hunting-match 
was one specimen of this broken countiy, and perhaps connected 
itself with the various thickets and passes through which the 
knight and pilgrim occasionally seemed to take their way, 
though that ravine was at a considerable distance from their 
present route. 

Meanwhile the knight led the way, as if rather with the 
puxpoee of bewildering the Lady Augusta amidst these inter- 
minable woods than following any exact mr fixed path. Here 
they ascended, and anon appearod to descend in the same 
direction, finding only boundless wildernesses and varied com- 
binations of tangled woodland scenery. Such part of the 
country as seemed arable the knight appeared carefully to 
avoid ; yet he could not direct his course with so much cer- 
tainty but that he occasionally crossed the path of inhabitants 
and cultivators, who showed a consciousness of so singular a 
presence, but never, as the lady observed, evinced any symptom 
of recognition. The inference was obvious, that the Spectre 
Knight was known in the country, and that he possessed 
adherents or accomplices there, who were at least so far his 
friends as to avoid giving any alarm, which might be the means 
of his discovery. The well-imitated oiy of the nightK>wl, too 
frequent a guest in the wilderness that its call should be a 
subject of surprise, seemed to be a signal generally understood 
among them; for it was heard in difierent parts of the wood, 
and the Lady Augusta, experienced in such journeys by her 
former travels under the guidance of the minstrel Bertram, was 
led to observe that, on hearing such wild notes, her guide 
changed the direction of his course, and betook himself to paths 
which led through deeper wilds and more impenetrable thickets. 
This happened so often, that a new alann came upon the 
unfortunate pilgrim, which suggested other motives of tenor. 
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Was she not the confidante^ and almo8t the tool, of some artful 
design, laid with a view to an extensive operation, which was 
destined to terminate, as the efibrts of Douglas had hefore done^ 
in the surprise of his hereditary castle, the massacre of the 
English garrison, and finally in the dishonour and death of that 
Sir John de Walton upon whose fate she had long helieved, or 
taught herself to belieye, that her own was dependent) 

It no sooner flashed across the mind of the Lady Augusta 
that she was engaged in some such conspiracy with a Scottish 
insurgent than she shuddered at the consequences of the dark 
transactions in which she had now become involyed, and which 
appeared to have a tendency so very difierent from what she 
had at first apprehended. 

The hours of the morning of this remarkable day, being 
that of Palm Sunday, were thus drawn out in wandering from 
place to place ; while the Lady de Berkely occasionally inter- 
posed by petitions for liberty, which she endeayoured to express 
in the most moying and pathetic manner, and by offers of 
wealth and treasures, to which no answer whateyer was re- 
turned by her strange guide. 

At lengthy as if worn out by his captive's importunity, the 
knight^ coming dose up to the bridle-rein of the Lady Augusta, 
said in a solemn tone— 

' I am, as you may well belieye, none of those knights who 
roam through wood and wild seeking adyentures, by which I 
may obtain grace in the eyes of a fair lady. Yet will I to a 
certain degree grant the request which thou dost solicit so 
anxiously, and tike arbitration of thy fote shall depend upon 
the pleasure of him to whose will thou hast expressed thyself 
ready to submit thine own« I will, on our aniyal at the place 
of our destination, which is now at hand, write to Sir John de 
Walton, and send my letter, together with thy fair self, by a 
special messenger. He will, no doubt^ speedily attend our sum- 
mons, and thou shalt thyself be satisfied that even he who has 
as yet appeared deaf to entreaty, and insensible to earthly affec- 
tions, has still some sympathy for beauty and for virtue. I will 
put the choice of safety and thy future happiness into thine 
own hands and those of the man whom thou hast chosen ; and 
thou mayst select which thou wilt betwixt those and misery.' 

While he thus spoke, (me of those ravines or defts in the 
earth seemed to yawn before them, and entering it at the 
upper end, the Spectre Knighti with an attention which he had 
not yet shown, guided the lady's courser by the rein down the 
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broken and steep path by "which alone the bottom of the 
tangled dingle was aooesaible. 

When placed oa fiim ground after the dangers of a descent^ 
in which her palfrey seemed to be sustained by the personal 
strength and address of the singular being who had hold of the 
bridle, the lady looked with some astonishment at a place so 
well adapted for concealment as that which she had now 
reached. It appeared evident that it was used for this pur- 
pose, for more than one stifled answer was given to a very low 
bugle-note emitted by the Knight of the Tomb ; and when the 
same note was repeated, about half a score of aimed men, some 
wearing the dress of soldiers, others those of shepherds and 
agriculturists, showed themselves imperfectly, as if acknow- 
ledging the summons. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

'Hail to joo, my gallant hiendsl' said the Knight of the 
Tomb to his oompanicmfl, who seemed to welcome hun with 
the eagemeas of men engaged in the same periloua under- 
taking. 'The winter has passed oyer, the festiyal of Palm 
Sunday is oome, and as surely as the ioe and snow of this 
season shall not remain to chill the earth through the ensuing 
summer, so surely we, in a few hours, keep our word to those 
Southron braggarts, who think their language of boasting and 
malice has as much foroe over our Scottish bosoms as the 
blast possesses over the autumn fruits; but it is not so. 
While we choose to remain concealed, they may as yainly seek 
to desoxy us as a housewife would seanm for the needle she 
has dropped among the withered foliage of yon gigantic oak. 
Yet a few hours, and the lost needle shall become the exter- 
minating sword oi the Genius of Scotland, ayenging ten thou- 
sand injuries, and especially the life of the gallant Lord 
Douglas, cruelly done to death as an exile from his natiye 
country.' 

An exclamation between a yell and a groan burst from the 
assembled retainers of Douglas, upon being reminded of the 
recent death of their chieftain; while they seemed at the 
same time sensible of the necessity of making little noise, lest 
they should giye the alarm to some of the numerous English 
paxties which were then trayersing different parts of the forest. 
The acclamation, so cautiously uttered, had scarce died away 
in silence, when the Knight of the Tomb^ or, to call him by 
his proper name. Sir James Douglas, again addressed his handf id 
of faitl^l followers. 

' One effort^ my friends, may yet be made to end our strife 
with the Southron without bloodshed. Fate has within a few 



hours thrown into my power the young heiress of Berkely, for 
whose sake it is said Sir John de Walton keeps with such 
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obstinacy the oastle which is mine by inheritaaoe. Is there 
one anumg you who daie go, as the honouiable eecort of 
Augusta de Berkely, bearing a letter, explaining the terms on 
which I am willing to restore her to her lover, to freedom, and 
to her English loidships T 

'If there is none other,' eaid a tall man, dressed in the 
tattered attire of a woodsman, and being, in faot^ no other 
than the veiy Michael Tumboll who had already given so 
extraordinaiy a proof of his undaunted manhood, ' I wiU gladly 
be the person who will be the lady's henchman on this 
expedition.' 

'Thou art never wanting,' said the Douglas, 'where a 
manly deed is to be done; but remember, this lady must 
pledge to us her word and oath that she will hold herself our 
faitl^ul prisoner, rescue or no rescue; that she will consider 
herself as pledged for the life, freedom, and fair usage of 
Michael Turnbull ; and that, if Sir John de Walton refuse my 
terms, she must hold herself obliged to return with TumbuU 
to our presence, in order to be disposed of at our pleasure.' 

There was much in these conditions which struck the Lady 
Augusta with natural doubt and horror ; nevertheless, strange 
as it may seem, the declaration of the Douglas gave a species 
of decision to her situation which might have otherwise been 
unattainable ; and, from the high opinion which she entertained 
(rf the Douglas's chivalry, she could not bring herself to think 
that any part which he might play in the approaching drama 
would be other than that which a perfect good knight would, 
under all circumstances, maintain towards his enemy. Even 
with respect to De Walton she felt herself relieved of a painful 
difficulty. The idea of her being discovered by the knight 
himself in a male disguise had preyed upon her spirits ; and 
she felt as if guilty of a departure from the laws of woman- 
hood, in having extended her favour towards him beyond 
maidenly limits — a step, too^ which might tend to lessen her 
in the eyes of the lover for whom she had hasarded so much. 

The heart, she said, ie lightly prized 

That ifl but lightly won; 
And long shall mourn the heartleiB man 

That leayea his love too soon. 

On the other hand, to be brought before him as a prisoner was 
indeed a circumstance equally perplexing and unpleasing, but 
it was one which was beyond her control, and the Douglas, 
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into whose hands she had fallen, appeared to her to represent 
the deity in the play, whose entronoe was ahnost sufficient to 
bring its perplexities to a conclusion; she therefore not un- 
wiUingly sulmiitted to take what oaths and promises were 
requirea by the party in whose hands she found herself, and 
accordingly engaged to be a true prisoner, whateyer might 
occur. Meantime, she strictly obeyed the dkections of those 
who had her motions at command, devoutly praying that dr- 
cumstances, in themselves so adverse, might nevertheless work 
together for the safety of her lover and her own freedom. 

A pause ensued, during which a slight repast was placed 
before the Lady Augusta, who was wdlnigh exhausted with 
the fotigues of her journey. 

Douglas and his partisans, meanwhile, whispered together, 
as if unwilling she should hear their conference; while, to 
purchase their good-will, if possible, she studiously avoided 
every appearance of listening. 

After some conversation, Tumbull, who appeared to consider 
the lady as peculiarly his charge, said to her in a harsh voice, 
'Do not fear, lady; no wrong shall be done you; nevertheless, 
you must be content for a space to be blindfolded.' 

She submitted to this m silent terror; and the trooper, 
wrapping part of a mantle round her head, did not assist her 
to remount her palfrey, but lent her his aim to support her in 
this blinded state. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Thb ground which they trayeraed was, as Lady Augusta oould 
feel, very broken and uneven, and sometimes, as she thought, 
encumbered with ruins, which were di£Gicult to surmount. 
The strength of her comrade assisted her forward on such 
occasions ; but his help was so roughly administered that the 
lady once or twice, in fear or su£Eering, was compelled to groan 
or sigh heavily, whatever was her desire to suppress such 
evidence of the apprehension which she imderwent, or the pain 
which she endured. Presently, upon an occasion of this kind, 
she was distinctly sensible that the rough woodsman was 
removed from her side, and another of the party substituted 
in his stead, whose voice, more gentle than that of his com- 
panion, she thought she had lately heard. 

'Noble lady,' were the words, 'fear not the slightest injury 
at our hands, and accept of my ministry instead of that of my 
henchman, who has gone forward with our letter; do not 
think me presuming on my situation if I bear you in my 
arms through ruins where you could not easily move alone 
and blindfold.' 

At the same time, the Lady Augusta Berkely felt herself 
raised from the earth in the strong arms of a man, and borne 
onward with the utmost gentleness, without the necessity of 
making those painful exertions which had been formerly re- 
quired. She was ashamed of her situation; but, however 
delicate, it was no time to give vent to complaints, which 
might have given offence to persons whom it was her interest 
to conciliate. She, therefore, submitted to necessity, and heard 
the following words whispered in her ear — 

< Fear nothing, there is no evil intended you ; nor shall Sir 
John de Walton, if he loves you as you deserve at his hand, 
receive any harm on our part. We call on him but to do 
justice to ourselves and to you ; and be assured you will best 

XXV 21 
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aooompliflh your own happiness by aiding our viewSi whidbi are 
equally in favour of your wishes and your freedom.' 

The Lady Augusta would have made some answer to this, 
but her breath, betwixt fear and the speed with which she was 
transported, refused to permit her to use intelligible aocents. 
Meantime, she began to be sensible that she was inclosed 
within some building, and probably a ruinous one ; for although 
the mode of her transportation no longer permitted her to 
asoertaia the nature of her path in any respect distinctly, yet 
the absence of the external air — which was, however, sometimes 
excluded and sometimes admitted in furious gusts-^-intimated 
that she was conducted through buildings partly entire, and in 
other places admitting the wind through wide rents and gaps. 
In one place it seemed to the lady as if she passed through a 
considerable body of people^ all of whom obeeorved silence, 
although there was sometimes heard among them a murmur, 
to which every one present in some degree contributed, although 
the general sound did not exceed a whisper. Her situation 
made her attend to every circumstance^ aiMl she did not fail to 
observe that these persons made wav for him who bore her, 
until at length she became sensible that he descended by the 
regular steps of a stiur, and that she was now alone excepting 
his company. Arrived, as it appeared to the lady, on more 
level ground, they proceeded on their singular road by a course 
which appeared neither direct nor easy, and through an atmo- 
sphere which was dose to a smothering degree, and felt at the 
same time damp and disagreeable, as if from the vapours of a 
new-made grave. 

Her guide again spoke. 'Bear up. Lady Augusta, for a little 
longer, and continue to endure that atmoephere which must be 
one day common to us all. By the necessity of my situation, I 
must resign my present office to your original guides and can 
only give you my assurance that neither he nor any one else 
shall ofier you the least incivility or insult^ and on this you 
may rely, on the faith o! a man of honour.' 

He placed her, as he said these words, upon the soft turf, 
and, to her infinite refreshment^ made her sensible that she 
was once more in the open air, and free from the smothering 
atmosphere which had before oppressed her like that of a 
charnel-house. At the same time, she breathed in a whisper 
an anxious wish that she might be permitted to disencumber 
herself from the folds of the mantle, which excluded almost 
the power of breathing, though intended only to prevent her 
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Beeing by what road she travelled. She immediately found it 
unfolded, agieeably to her request^ and hastened, with un- 
oovered eyes, to take note of the scene around her. 

It was oyershadowed by thick oak-trees, among which stood 
some remnants of buildings, or what might have seemed such, 
being perhaps the same in which she bid been lately wander- 
ing. A clear fountain of living water bubbled forth from under 
the twisted roots of one of tiioee trees, and offered the lady 
the opportunity of a draught of the pure element^ and in which 
she also bathed her face, which had received more than one 
scratch in the course of her journey, in spite of the care, and 
almost the tenderness, with which she had latterly been borne 
along. The cool water speedily stopt the bleeding of those 
trifling injuries, and the application served at the same time to 
recall the scattered senses of the damsel herself. Her first 
idea was whether an attempt to escape, if such should appear 
possible, was not advisable. A moment's reflection, however, 
satisfied her that such a scheme was not to be thought of ; and 
such second thoughts were confirmed by the approach of the 
gigantic form of the huntsman Tumbull, the rough tones of 
whose voice were heard before his figure was obvious to her eye. 

' Were you impatient for my return, fair lady f Such as I,' 
he continued, in an ironical tone of voice, ' who are foremost in 
the chase of wild stags and silvan cattle, are not in use to lag 
behind when fair ladies like you are the objects of pursuit; 
and if I am not so constant in my attendance as you might 
expect^ believe me, it is because I was engaged in another 
matter, to which I must sacrifice for a little even the duty of 
attendhig on you.' 

'I offer no resistance,' said the lady; 'forbear, however, in 
dischaiging thy duty, to augment my uneasiness by thy con- 
versation, for thy master hath pledged me his word that he 
will not suffer me to be alarmed or ill-treated.' 

*Nay, fair one,' replied the huntsman, 'I ever thought it 
was fit to make interest by soft words with fair ladies; but if 
you like it not, I have no such pleasure in hunting for fine 
holyday terms but that I can with equal ease hold myself 
silent. Come, then,/ince we must wait upon this lover of 
yours ere morning doses, and learn his last resolution touching 
a matter which is become so strangely complicated, I will hold 
no more intercourse with you as a female, but talk to you as a 
person of sense, although an Englishwoman.' 

'Ton will,' replied the lady, 'best fulfil the intentions of 
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those by whose oiderB you act by holding no society with me 
whatever, otherwise thw is neoessaiy in the character of guide.' 

The man lowered his brows, yet seemed to assent to what 
the Lady of Berkely proposed, and remained silent as they for 
some time pnnmed their course, each pondering oyer their 
own share of meditation, which probably tnmed upon matters 
essentially different. At length the loud blast of a bugle was 
heard at no great distance from the unsocial fellow-travellerB. 
'That is the person we seek,' said Tumbull : 'I know his blast 
from any other who frequents this forest, and my orders are to 
bring you to speech of him.' 

The blood darted rapidly through the lady's veins at the 
thought of being thus unceremoniously presented to the knight 
in whose favour she had confessed a nuah preference more agree- 
able to the manners of those times, when exaggerated senti- 
ments often inspired actions of extravagant generosity, than in 
our days, when eveiything is accounted abemd which does not 
turn upon a motive connected with the immediate selfish 
interests of the actor himself. When Tumbull, therafore, 
winded his horn, as if in answer to the blast whidi they had 
heard, the lady was disposed to fly at the first impulse of shame 
and of fear. Tumbull perceived her intention, and caught hold 
of her with no very gentle grasp, sayii^^, *Nay, lady, it is to be 
understood that you play your own part in &e drama, which, 
unless vou continue on the stage, will conclude unsatisfoctorily 
to us ail, in a combat at outrance between your lover and me, 
when it will appear which of us is most worthy of your favour.' 

'I will be patient^' said the lady, bethinking her that even 
tins strange man's presence, and the compulsion which he 
appeared to use towards her, was a sort of excuse to her female 
scruples for coming into the presence of her lover, at least at 
her first appearance before him, in a disguise which her feelings 
confessed was not extremely decorous, or reconcilable to the 
dignity of her sex. 

The moment after these thoughts had passed through her 
mind, the tramp of a horse was heard approaching; imd Sir 
John de Walton, pressing through the trees^ became aware of 
the presence of his lady, captive, as it seemed, in the grasp of 
a Scottish outlaw, who was only known to him by his former 
audacity at the hunting-match. 

His surprise and joy only supplied the knight with these 
hasty expressions — ' Caitiff, let go thy hold 1 or die in thy pro- 
fane attempt to control the motions of one whom the very sun 
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in heayen should be pioud to obey.' At the same time, appre- 
henave that the huntsman mi^t hurry the lady from his 
sight by means of some entangled path — snoh as upon a former 
oooasion had served him for escape-— Sir John de Walton dropt 
his cumbrous lance, of which the trees did not permit him the 
perfect use, and, springing horn his horse, approached Tumbull 
with his dmwn sword. 

The Scottishman, keeping his left hand still upon the lady's 
mantle, uplifted wilJi his right his battle«ze, or Jedwood staff, 
for the purpose of parrying and returning the blow of his 
antagonist; but the lady sp^e. 

'Sir John de Walton,' die said, 'for Heayen's sake, forbear 
all yiolence, till you hear upon what pacific object I am brought 
hither, and by what peaceful means these wars may be put an 
end to. This man, though an enemy of yours, has been to me a 
civil and respectful guaidian ; and I entreat you to forbear him 
whUe he speaks the purpose for which he has brought me hither.' 

' To speak of compulsion and the Lady de Biarkely in the 
same breath would itself be cause enough for instant death,' 
said the governor of Douglas GasUe ; 'but you command, lady, 
and I spare his insignificant life, althougn I have causes of 
complaint against him the least ci which were good wanunt, 
had he a thousand lives, for the forfeiture of them alL' 

'John de Walton,' replied TumbuU, 'this lady well knows that 
no fear of thee operates in my mind to render this a peaceful 
meeting; and were I not withheld by other circumstances of great 
consideration to the Dougks, as well as thyself, I should haye 
no more fear in facing the utmost thou couldst do than I haye 
now in levelling that sapling to the earth it grows upon.' 

So saying, Michael Tumbull raised his battle-axe^ and struck 
from a neighbouring oak-tree a branch, wellnigh as thick as a 
man's arm, whidi, with all its twigs and leayes, rushed to the 
ground between De Walton and the Scotchman, giving a 
singular instance of the keenness of his weapon, and the 
strength and dexterity with which he used it. 

' Let there be truce, then, between us, good fellow,' said Sir 
John de Walton, 'since it is the lady's pleasure that sudi 
should be the case^ and let me know what thou hast to say to 
me respecting herf 

'On that subject^' said Tumbull, 'my words are few, but 
mark them, sir Englishman. The Lady Augusta Berkely, 
wandering in this country, has become a prisoner of the noble 
Lord Douglas, the rightful inheritor of the castle and lordship, 
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and he finds himself obliged to attach to the libertrjr of this 
lady the following conditions, being in all respects such as 
good and lawful warfare entitles a knight to exact That is to 
say, in all honour and safety the Lady Augusta shall be 
deliyered to Sir John de Walton, or those whom he shall name 
for the purpose of receiving her. On the other hand, the 
Castle of Douglas itself, together with all outposts or garrisons 
thereunto belonging, shall be made oyer and surrendered by 
Sir John de Walton, in the same situation, and containing the 
same provisions and artillezy, as are now within their walls ; 
and the space of a month of truce shall be permitted to Sir 
James Douglas and Sir John de Walton farther to regulate the 
tenns of surrender on both parts, having first plighted thdr 
knightly word and oath that in the exchange of iJie honourable 
lady for the foresaid castle lies the full import of the present 
agreement^ and that every other subject of dispute i^U, at 
the pleasure of the noble knights foresaid, be honourably com- 
pounded and agreed betwixt them ; or, at their pleasure, settled 
knightly by single combat^ according to usage, and in a fair 
field, before any honourable person that may possess power 
enough to preside.' 

It is not easy to conceive the astonishment of Sir John de 
Walton at hearing the contents of this extraordinaiy cartel ; he 
looked towards the Lady of Berkely with that aspect of despair 
with which a criminal may be supposed to see his guardian 
angel prepare for departure. Through her mind also similar 
ideas flowed, as if they contained a concession of what she had 
considered as the summit of her wishes, but under conditions 
disgraceful to her lover, like the cherub's fiery sword of yore, 
which was a barrier between our first parents and the blessings 
of Paradise. 

Sir John de Walton, after a moment's hesitation, broke sHenoe 
in these words : * Noble lady, you may be surprised if a condition 
be imposed upon me, having for its object your freedom, and if 
Sir John de Walton, already standing under those obligations 
to you which he is proud of acknowledging, should yet hesitate 
on accepting, with tiie utmost eagerness, what must ensure your 
restoration to freedom and independence ; but so it is, that the 
words now spoken have thrilled in mine ear without i^chmg 
to my understanding, and I must pray the Lady of Berkely for 
pardon if I take time to reconsider them for a short space.' 

* And I,' replied Tumbull, ' have only power to allow you 
half an hour for the consideration of an offer in accepting 
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which, yiiHih^i^^g, you flhoold jump ahoulder-height^ instead of 
sAiag any time for reflection. What does this cartel exacts 
save what your du^ as a knight implicitly obliges you tof 
Tou have engaged younelf to become the agent of the tyrant 
Edward, in holding Douglas Castle, as his commander, to the 
prejudice of tiiie Scottish nation and of the knight of Douglas 
Dale, who never, as a community or as an individual, were 
guilty dt the least injury towaids you; you are therefore 
prosecuting a false patl^ unworthy of a good knight. On the 
other hand, the freedom and safety of your lady is now pro- 
posed to be pledged to you, with a full assurance of her liberty 
and honour, on consideration of your withdrawing from the 
unjust line of conduct in whidi you have suffared yourself to 
be imprudently engaged. If you persevere in it^ you place 
your own honour and the lady's happiness in the hands of men 
whom you have done everything in your power to render 
desperate, and whom, thus xtritatod, it is most probable yon 
may find such.' 

' It is not from thee at least,' said the knight^ ' that I shall 
leam to estimate the manner in which Douglas will explain 
the laws of war, or De Walton receive them at his dictating.' 

'I am not, then,' said Tumbull, 'received as a friendly 
messenger! Farewell, and think of this lady as being in any 
hands but those which are safe, while you make up at leisure 
your mind upon the message I have brought you. Come, 
madam, we must be gone.' 

So saying, he seiz^ upon the lady's hand, and pulled her, 
as if to force her to withdraw. The lady had stood motionless, 
and almost senseless, while these speeches were exchanged 
between the warrion; but when she felt the grasp of Michael 
Tumbull she exdaixned, like one ahnost beside herself with 
fear—' Help me, De Walton I ' 

The knight^ stung to instant rage^ assaulted the forester 
with the utmost fuiy, and dealt Imn with his long sword, 
almost at unawares, two or three heavy blows, by which he 
was so wounded that he sunk backwards in the tiiioket, and 
De Walton was about to despatch him when he was prevented 
by the anxious cry of the lady — 'Alas 1 De Walton, what have 

Jou donef This man was only an ambassador, and should 
ave passed free from injury, while he confined himself to 
the delivery of what he was charged with; and if thou hast 
slain him, who knows how fiighthil may prove the vengeance 
exacted!' 
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The Toioe of the lady Beemed to reoorer the huntsman from 
the efieots of the blows he had received: he sprung on liis 
feet^ saying, 'Never mind me, nor think of my becoming the 
means of making mischief. The knight^ in his haste, spoke 
without giving me warning and defiance, which gave him an 
advantage which, I think, he would otherwise have scorned to 
have taken in such a case. I will renew the combat on fairer 
terms, or call another champion, as the knight pleases.' With 
these words he disappeared. 

' Fear not^ empress of De Walton's thoughts,' answered the 
knight^ 'but believe that^ if we regain together the shelter of 
Douglas Castle and the safeguard of St. George's cross, thou 
mayst laugh at all. And if you can but pardon, what I shall 
never be able to forgive myself, the mole-like blindness which 
did not recc^nise the sun while under a temporary edipse, the 
task cannot be named too hard for mortal valour to achieve 
which I shall not wUlingly undertake to wipe out the memory 
of my grievous fault.' 

'Mention it no more,' said the lady; 'it is not at such a 
time as this, when our lives are for the moment at stake, that 
quarrels upon slighter topics are to be recuxred ta I can teU 
you, if you do not yet know, that the Scots are in aims in this 
. vicinity, and that even the earth has yawned to conceal them 
from the sight of your garrison.' 

'Let it yawn, then,' said Sir John de Walton, 'and sufifor 
every fiend in the infernal abyss to escape from his prison-house 
and reinforce our enemies; still, fairest, having received in 
thee a pearl of matchless price, my spurs shall be hacked from 
my heels by the basest scullion if I turn my horse's head to 
the rear before the utmost force these ruffians can assemble, 
either upon earth or from underneath it. In thy name I defy 
them all to instant combat.' 

As Sir John de Walton pronounced these last words in 
something of an exalted tone, a tall cavalier, arrayed in blabk 
armour of the simplest form, stepped forth from that part of 
the thicket where Tumbull had disappeared. ' I am,' he said, 
'James of Douglas, and your challenge is accepted. I, the 
challenged, name the arms our knightly weapons as we now 
wear them, and our place of combat tins field or dingle called 
the Bloody Sykes,''^ the time being instant^ and the combatants, 
like true knights, foregoing each advantage on either side.' 

'So be it, in God's name,' said the English knight, who^ 

* See Note 18. 
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though BQipriaed at being called upon to bo sodden an en- 
oounter wiUi so f onnidable a warrior as young Douglas, was 
too proud to dream of ayoiding the combat. Making a sign 
to the lady to retire behind him, that he might not lose the 
advantage which he had gained by setting her at liberty from 
the forester, he drew his sword, and with a deliberate and pre- 
pared attitude of ofienoe moved slowly to the encounter. It 
was a dreadful one, for the courage and skill both of the 
native Lord of Douglas Dale and of De Walton were among 
the most renowned of the times, and perhaps the world ci 
chivalry could hardly have produced two knights more famous. 
Their blows fell as if urged by some mighty engine, where 
they were met and parried with equal strength and dexterity; 
nor seemed it likely, in the course of ten minutes' encounter, 
that an advantage would be gained by either combatant over 
the other. An instant they stopped by mutually implied 
assent, as it seemed, for the purpose of taJdng breatii, during 
which Douglas said, ' I beg that this noble lady may under- 
stand that her own freedom is no way concerned in the 
present contest, which entirely regards the injustice done by 
this Sir John de Walton, and by his nation of £ngland, to 
the memory of my father, and to my own natural rights.' 

'Tou are generous, sir knight,' replied the lady; 'but in 
what circumstances do you place me, if you deprive me of 
my protector by death or captivity, and leave me alone in a 
foreign land f ' 

' If such should be the event of the combat,' replied Sir 
James, 'the Douglas himself, lady, will safely restore thee to 
thy native land; for never did his sword do an injury for 
which he was not willing to make amends with the same 
weapon; and if Sir John de Walton will make the slightest 
admission that he renounces maintiaining the present strife, 
were it only by yielding up a feather ^om the plume of his 
helmet, Douglas will renounce every purpose on his part which 
can touch the lady's honour or safety, and the combat may be 
suspended until the national quarrel again brings us together.' 

Sir John de Walton pondered a moment, and the lady, al- 
though fihe did not speak, looked at him with eyes which plainly 
expressed how much she wished that he would choose the less 
hajEardous alternative. But tiie knight's own scruples pre- 
vented his bringing the case to so favourable an arbitrement 

'Never shall it be said of Sir John de Walton,' he replied, 
' that he compromised, in the slightest d^ree, his own honour 
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or that of his ooontry. This battle may end in my defeat^ or 
xather death, and in that oaae my earthly prospeots are doeed, 
and I resign to Douglas, ^dth my last breath, the charge of 
the Lady Augosta, trusting that ne will defend her with his 
life, and find the means of replacing her with safety in the 
halls of her fathers. But whUe I sorvire she may have a 
better, but will not need another, protector than he who is 
honoured by being her own choice ; nor will I yield up, were 
it a plume from my helmet, implying that I have maintained 
an unjust quarrel, either in the cause of England or of the 
fidrest of her daughters. Thus far alone I will concede to 
Douglas — an instant truce, provided the lady shall not be 
interrupted in her retreat to England, and the combat be 
fought out upon another day. llie castle and territory of 
Douglas is the property of Edward of England, the governor 
in his name is the rightful governor, and on this point I will 
fight while my eyelids are undosed.' 

'Time flies,' said Douglas, 'without waiting for our re- 
solves; nor is there any part of his motions of such value as 
that which is passing with every breath of vital air which we 
presently draw. Why should we adjourn till to-morrow that 
which can be as wdl finished to-day t Will our swords be 
sharper or our arms stronger to widd them than they are at 
this moment! Douglas will do all which knight can do to 
succour a lady in distoess; but he will not grant to her knight 
the slightest mark of dderenoe, which Sir John de Walton 
vainly supposes himself able to extort by force of aims.' 

With these words, the knights engaged once more in mortal 
combat, and the lady felt uncertain whether she should attempt 
her escape through the devious paths of the wood or abide the 
issue of this obi&nate fight. It was rather her desire to see 
the fate of Sir John de Walton than any other consideration 
which induced her to remain, as if fasdnated, upon the spot^ 
where one of the fiercest quarrels ever fought was disputed by 
two of the bravest champions that ever drew sword. At last 
the lady attempted to put a stop to the combat by appealing 
to the bells which he^ui to ring for the service of the day, 
which was Palm Sundav. 

'For Heaven's sake,' she said, 'for your own sakes, and for 
that of lady's love, and the duties of chivalry, hdd your hands 
only for an hour, and take chance that^ where strength is so 
equal, means will be found of converting the truce into a solid 
peace. Think, this is Palm Sunday, and will yon defile with 
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blood Buoh a peculiar festival of Christianitjt Intermit your 
feud at least so far as to pass to the nearest diurch, bearing 
with you branches, not in the ostentatious mode of earthly 
conquerors, but as rendering due homage to the rules of the 
blessed church and the institutions of our holy religion.' 

' I was on my road, fair lady, for that purpose, to the holy 
church of Douglas,' said the Englishman, 'when I was so 
fortunate as to meet you at this place ; nor do I object to pro- 
ceed thither even now, holding truce for an hour, and I fear 
not to find there friends to whom I can oonmut you with assur- 
ance of safety, in case I am unf ortimate in the combat which is 
now broken off, to be resumed after the service of the day.' 

'I also assent^' said the Douglas, 'to a truce for such short 
space; nor do I fear that there may be good Christians enough 
at the church who will not see their master overpowered by 
odds. Let us go thither, and each take the chance of what 
Heaven shall please to send us.' 

From these words. Sir John de Walton little doubted that 
Douglas had assured liimself of a party among those who should 
there assemble; but he doubted not of so many of the garrison 
being present as would bridle every attempt at rising ; and the 
risk, he thought, was worth incurring, since he should thereby 
secure an opportunity to place Lady Augusta de Berkely in 
safety, at least so far as to make her liberty depend on the 
event of a genenJ conflict, instead of the precarious issue of a 
combat between himself and Douglas. 

Both these distinguished knights were inwardly of opinion 
that the proposal of the lady, though it relieved them from 
their present conflict^ by no means bound them to abstain from 
the consequences which an accession of force might add to their 
general strength, and each relied upon his superiority, in some 
degree provided for by their previous proceedings. Sir John 
de Walton made almost certain of meeting with several of his 
bands of soldiers, who were scouring the country and travers- 
ing the woods by his direction ; and Douglas, it may be sup- 
posed, had not ventured himself in person where a price was 
set upon his head without being attended by a suffident 
numher of approved adherents, pla<^ in more or less connexion 
with each otiier, and stationed for mutual support Each, 
therefore, entertained well-grounded hopes that, by adopting 
the truce proposed, he would ensure himself an advantage 
over his antagonist^ although neither exactly knew in what 
manner or to what extent this success was to be obtained. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

His talk was of another world — his bodements 

Strange, doubtful, and myBteriouB ; those who heard him 

Listen'd as to a man in fereriah dreams, 

Who speaks of other objects than the present, 

And mutters like to him who sees a vision. 

OldPUaj. 

On the same Palm Sunday when De Walton and Douglaa 
measured together their mighty swords, the minstrel Bertram 
was busied with the andent book of prophecies, which we 
have already mentioned as the supposed composition of Thomas 
the Rhymer, but not without many anxieties as to the fate of 
his hidy, and the events which were passing around him. As 
a min^^rel, he was desirous of an auditor to enter into the dis- 
coveries which he should make in that mystic yolume, as well 
as to assist in passing away the time; Sir John de WaJton had 
f urmshed him, in Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, with one who was 
well contented to play the listener ^from mom to dewy eve,' 
provided a flask of Gascon wine, or a stoup of good Knglish 
ale, remained on the board. It may be remembered that De 
Walton, when he dismissed the minstrel from the dungeon, was 
sensible that he owed him some compensation for the causeless 
suspicion which had dictated his imprisonment, more parti- 
cularly as he was a valued servant, and had shown himself the 
faithful confidant of the Lady Augusta de Berkely, and the 
person who was moreover likely to know aU the motives and 
circumstances of her Scottish journey. To secure his good 
wishes was, therefore, politic; and De Walton had intimated 
to his faithful archer that he was to lay aside all sun>icion of 
Bertram, but at the same time keep him in sight, ana, if pos- 
sible, in good humour with the governor of the castle and his 
adherents. Greenleaf, accordingly, had no doubt in his own 
mind that the only way to please a minstrel was to listen with 
patience and commendation to the lays which he liked best to 
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sing, or the tales which he most lored to tell ; and in order to 
ensure the exeoation of Ins master's commands, he judged it 
neoessaiy to demand of the butler such store of good liquor as 
could not fail to enhance the pleasure of his society. 

Having thus fortified himself with the means of bearing a 
long interview with the minstrel, Gilbert Greenleaf prop<Med 
to confer upon him the bounty ci an early breakfast, which, if 
it pleased him, they might wash down with a cup of sack, and, 
having his maister's commands to show the minstrel anything 
about the castle which he might wish to see, refresh their over- 
wearied spirits by attending a part of the garrison o! Douglas 
to the service of the day, which, as we have already seen, was 
of peculiar sanctity. Against such a proposal the minstrel, a 
ffood ChristiaQ by profession, and, by his connexion with tiie 
joyous science, a good fellow, having no objections to offer, the 
two comrades, who had formerly little good-will towards each 
other, commenced their morning's repast on that fated Palm 
Simday with all manner of cordiality and good fellowship. 

' Do not believe, worthy minstrel,' said the archer, * that my 
master in any respect disparages your worth or rank in refer- 
ring you for company or conversation to so poor a man as my- 
self. It is true, I am no officer of this garrison; yet for an 
old archer, who for these thirty years has lived by bow and 
bowstring, I do not — Our Lady make me thankful ! — hold less 
share in the grace of Sir John de Walton, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and other approved good soldiers, than many of those 
giddy yoimg men on whom commissions are conferred, and to 
whom confidences are entrusted, not on account of what they 
have done, but what their ancestors have done before them. 
I pray you to notice among them one youth placed at our head 
in De Walton's absence, and who bears the honoured name of 
Aymer de Valence, being the same with that of the Earl of 
Pembroke, of whom I have spoken; this knight has also a 
brisk young page, whom men call Fabian Harbothel.' 

'Is it to ti^ese gentlemen that your censure applies?' 
answered the minstrel. 'I should have judged differently, 
having never, in the course of my experience, seen a young 
man more courteous and amiable than the young knight you 
named.' 

'I nothing dispute that it may be so,' said the archer, 
hastening to amend the false step which he had made ; ' but in 
order that it should be so^ it will be necessaiy that he conform 
to the usages of his unde, taking the advice of experienced old 
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Boldiera in the emeigeaoieB whioh may present themHelvee ; and 
not believing that the knowledge which it takes many yean 
of observation to acquire can be at once oonf ened by the slap 
of the flat of a sword, and the magic words^ *'Bise up^ Sir 
Arthur," or however the case may be.' 

'Doubt not^ sir archer,' replied Bertram, 'that I am fully 
aware of the advantage to be derived from convening with men 
of experience like you : it benefiteth men ol every persuasion, 
and I myself am oft reduced to lament my want of suffidait 
knowledge of armorial bearings, signs, and cognisances, and 
would right fain have thy assistance^ where I am a stranger 
alike to the names of places, of penons, and description of 
bannen and emblems by which great femilies an distinguished 
from each other, so absolutely necessary to the accomplishment 
of my present task.' 

'Pennons and bannen,' answered the archer, 'I have seen 
right many, and can assign, as is a soldier's wont^ the name of 
the leader to the emblem under which he musten his foUowen ; 
nevertheless, worthy minstrel, I cannot presume to understand 
what you call prophecies, with or under warranted authority of 
old painted books, expositions of dreams, oracles^ revelations, 
invocations of damned spirits, judidals, astrologicsJs, and other 
gross and palpable offences, whereby men, pretending to have 
ihe assistance of the Devil, do impose upon the common people, 
in spite of the warnings of the privy coundl; not| however, 
that I suspect you, worthy minstrel, of busying yourself with 
these attempts to explain futurity, wldch are dangerous attempts, 
and may be truly said to be penal, and part of treason.' 

' There is something in what you say,' replied the minstrel ; 
' yet it applieth not to books and manuscripts such as I have 
been consulting; part of which things, therein written, having 
already come to pass authorise us surely to expect the com- 
pletion of the rest ; nor would I have much difficulty in showing 
you frem this volume that enough has been already proved 
true to entitle us to look with certainty to the accompliumient 
of that which remains.' 

< I should be glad to hear that,' answered the archer, who 
entertained little more than a soldier's belief respecting pro- 
phecies and auguries, but yet cared not bluntly to contradict 
the minstrel upon such subjects, as he had been instructed by 
Sir John de Walton to comply with his humour. 

Accordingly the minstrel began to recite verses which, in 
our time, the ablest interpreter could not make sense out of. 
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' When the cook orowe, keep well bis oomb^ 
For the fox and the ftiburt they are ialee both. 
When the rayen and the rook have rounded together. 
And the kid in his cliff shall aooord to the same. 
Then shall they be bold, and soon to battle thereafter. 
Then the birds of the raven mgs and reives. 
And the leal men of Lothian are loaning on their horse ; 
Then shall the poor people be spcnlea ftul near, 
And the abbeys be burnt tnxly that stand upon Tweed ; 
They shall bum and slay, and great reif maie ; 
There shall no poor man who say whose man he is : 
Then shall the land be lawless, for love there is none. 
Then falset shall have foot ftdly five years ; 
Then truth surely shaU be tint, and none shall lippen to other ; 
The one oousing shall not trust the other. 
Not the son the &ther, nor the father the son ; 
For to have his goods he would have him hanged.' 
• •••••••* 

The archer listened to these mystic prognosfcicationsi which 
were not the less wearisome that they were^ in a considerable 
degree, unintelligible ; at the same time subduing his Hotspur^ 
like disposition to tire of the recitation, yet at brief intervals 
comforting himself with an application to the wine flagon, and 
enduring as he might what ne neither understood nor took 
interest in. Meanwlule the minstrel proceeded with his explana- 
tion of the dubious and imperfect vaticinations of which we 
haye given a sufficient specimen. 

'Could you wish,' said he to Greenleaf, 'a more exact descrip- 
tion o! the miseries which haye passed over Scotland in these 
latter days t Hare not these the raven and rook, the fox and 
the fulmart^ explained ; either because the nature of the birds 
or beasts bear an individual resemblance to those of the knights 
who display them on their banners, or otherwise are bodied 
forth by actual blazonry on their shields, and come openly into 
the field to ravage and destroy t Is not the total disunion dP 
the land plainly indicated by these words, that connexions of 
blood shall be broken asunder, that kinsmen shall not trust 
each other, and that the father and son, instead of putting faith 
in their natural connexion, shall seek each other's life, in order 
to enjoy his inheritance t The leal men of Lothian are distinctly 
mentioned as taking arms, and there is plainly allusion to the 
other events of these late Scottish troubles. The death of this 
last William is obscurely intimated under the type of a hound, 
which was that good lord's occasional cognizance. 

The hound that was harmed then muzzled shall be. 
Who loved him worst shall weep for his wreck ; 
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Yet sliall a whelp riae of the same nee, 
That radely ahaU roar, and rule the whole north, 
And quit the whole qnaixel of old deedi done, 
Thocu^ he from his hold be kept back a while. 
True Thomaa told me this in a troublesome time, 
In a harvest morning at Eldoon Hills. 

This hath a meaning, sir archer,' oontinued the miiiBtrel, 
'and whioh flies as directly to its mark as one of your own 
arrows, although there may be some want of wisdom in making 
the direct explication. Being, however, upon assurance with 
you, I do not hesitate to tell you that in my opinion this lion's 
whelp that waits its time means this same celebrated Scot- 
tish prince, Robert the Bruce, who^ though repeatedly defeated, 
has still, while hunted with bloodhounds and surrounded by 
enemies of every sort^ maintained his pretensions to the crown 
of Scotland in despite of King Edward, now reigning.' 

'Minstrel,' answered the soldier, 'you are my guest, and we 
have sat down together as friends to this simple meal in good 
comradeship. I must teU thee, however, though I am loth to 
disturb our harmony, that thou art the first who hast adven- 
tured to speak a word before Gilbert Greenleaf in favour of 
that outlawed traitor, Robert Bruce, who has by his seditions 
so long disturbed the peace of this realm. TiJce my advice^ 
and be silent on this topic ; for, believe me, the sword of a true 
English archer will spring from its scabbard without consent of 
its master should it hear aught said to the disparagement of 
bonny St. Geoige and his ruddy cross ; nor shall the authority 
of Thomas the Rhymer, or any other prophet in Scotland, 
England, or Wales, be considered as an apology for such un- 
becoming predictions.' 

' I were loth to give offence at any time,' said the minstrel, 
'much more to provoke you to anger, when I am in the veiy 
act of experiencing your hospitality. I trust, however, you 
will remember that I do not come your uninvited guest, and 
that, if I speak to you of future events, I do so without having 
the least intention to add my endeavour to bring them to pass; 
for, God knows, it is many years since my sincere prayer has 
been for peace and happiness to all men, and particularly 
honour and happiness to the land of bowmen, in which I was 
bom, and which I am bound to remember in my prayers beyond 
all other nations in the world.' 

'It is well that you do so,' said the archer; 'for so you shall 
best maintain your bounden duty to the fair land of your 
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birth, which is the richest that the son shines upon. Some- 
things however, I woold know^ if it suits with your pleasure to 
tell me, and that is, whether you find anything in these rude 
rhymes appearing to afifeot the safety of the Castle of Douglas, 
where we now aref for, mark me, sir minstrel, I have observed 
that these mouldering parchments, when or by whomsoever 
composed, have so far a certain coincidence with the truth, 
that when such predictions which they contain are spread 
abroad in the country, and create rumours of plots, conspiracies, 
and bloody war% they are very apt to cause the very mis* 
chances which they would be thouglit only to predict' 

'It were not very cautious in me,' said tiie minstrel, <to 
choose a prophecy for my theme which had reference to any 
attack on this garrison ; for in such case I should, according to 
your ideas, lay myself under suspicion of endeavouring to for- 
ward what no person could more heartily regret than myself.' 

* Take my word for it, good friend,' said the archer, * that 
it shall not be thus with thee ; for I neither will myself con- 
ceive ill of thee nor report thee to Sir John de Walton as 
meditating harm against him or his garrison; nor, to speak 
truth, would Sir John de Walton be wiUing to believe any one 
who did. He thinks highly, and no doubt deservedly, of thy 
good faith towards thy lady, and would conceive it unjust to 
suspect the fidelity of one who has given evidence of his will- 
ingness to meet death rather than betray the least secret of 
his mistress.' 

' In preserving her secret,' said Bertram, ' I only dischaiged 
the duty of a faithful servant, leaving it to her to judge how 
long such a secret ought to be preserved; for a faithful ser- 
vant ought to think as little of the issue towards himself of 
the commission which he bears as the band of flock -silk 
concerns itself with the secret of the letter which it secures. 
And touching your question, I have no objections, although 
merely to satiidh^ your curiosity, to unfold to you that these 
old prophecies ao contain some intimations of wars befalling 
in Douglas Dale between an haggard, or wild hawk, which I 
take to be the cognisance of Sir John de Walton, and the 
three stars, or martlets, which is the cognizance of the 
Douglas ; and more particulars I could tell of these onslaughts, 
did I know whereabouts is a place in these woods termed 
Bloody Sykes, the scene also^ as I comprehend, of slaughter 
and death between the followers of the three stars and those 
who hold the part of the Saxon, or King of England.' 

XXV 22 
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'Such a plaoe^' replied Gilbert GreoDleaf, 'I have heard 
often mentioiied by tiiat name among the nativee of these 
parts ; nevertheless, it is in vain to seek to discover the preoise 
spot» as these wily Soots conceal from us with care everything 
respecting the geography of their country, as it is called by 
learned men ; but we may here mention the Bloody Sykes, 
Bottomless Myre, and other places as portentous names, to 
which their Ixaditions attach some signification of war and 
slaughter. If it suits your wish, however, we can, on our way 
to the church, try to find this place called Bloody Sykes, which 
I doubt not we shall trace out long before the traitors who 
meditate an attack upon us will find a power sufficient for the 
attempt.' 

Accordingly, the minstrel and archer, the latter of whom 
was by this time reasonably well refreshed with wine, marched 
out of the Castle of Douglas, without waiting for others of the 
garrison, resolving to seek the dingle bearing the ominous 
name of Bloody Sykes, concerning which the archer only knew 
that by mere accident he had heard of a place bearing such a 
name, at the hunting-match made under the auspices of Sir 
John de Walton, and knew that it lay in the woods somewhere 
near the town of Douglas, and in the vicinage of the castle. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Sctsptur. I cannot choose ; sometimes he angers me 
With telling me of the moldinup and the ant, 
Of thS dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a finleta fiein, 
A cUpt-wing'd griffin and a moolten rayen, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And snch a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As pats me firom my iSuth. 

JKing Hmry IF, 

The oonyersation between the minstrel and the ancient archer 
naturally pursued a train Bomewhat resembling that of Hotspur 
and Glendower, in which Gilbert Greenleal by degrees took a 
larger share than was apparentlj consistent with his habits 
and education ; but the truth was that, as he exerted himself 
to recall the recognizances of military chieftains, their war- 
cries, emblems, and other types by which thej distinguished 
themselTCS in battle, and might undoubtedly be indicated in 
prophetic rhymes, he began to experience the pleasure which 
most men entertain when they find themsdyes unexpectedly 
possessed of a faculty which the moment calls upon them to 
employ, and renders them important in the possession of. The 
minstrel's sound good sense was certainly somewhat surprised at 
the inconsistencies sometimeB displayed bj his companion, as 
he was carried off by the willingness to make show of his newly- 
discoyered faculty on the one hand, and, on the other, to ctdl 
to mind the prejudices which he had nourished during his 
whole life against minstrels, who, with the whole train of 
legends and fables, were the more likely to be false, as being 
generally deriyed from t^e 'North Countrie.' 

As they strolled from one glade of the forest to another, the 
minstrel began to be surprised at the number of Scottish yotaries 
whom they met, and who seemed to be hastening to the church, 
and, as it appeared by the boughs which they carried, to assist 
in the ceremony cl the day. To each of these the archer put 
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a questioii respeciing the existence of a place called Bloody 
S jkes, and where it was to be found ; but all seemed either to 
be ignorant on the subject or desirous of evading it, for which 
they found some pretext in the jolly archer's manner of inter- 
rogation, which savoured a good deal of the genial breakfast. 
The general answer was, that they knew no such place, or had 
other matters to attend to upon the mom of a holy-tide than 
answering frivolous questions. At last, when, in one or two 
instances, the answer of the Scottish almost approached to 
sullenness, the minstrel remarked it, observing, that there was 
ever some mischief on foot when the people of this country 
could not find a civil answer to their betters, which is usually 
so ready among them, and that they appeared to be making a 
strong muster for the service of Palm Sunday. 

'You will doubtless, sir archer,' continued the minstrel, 
' make your report to your knight accordingly ; for I promise 
you that, if you do not, I myself, whose lady's freedom is 
also concerned, will feel it my duty to place before Sir John 
de Walton the circumstances which make me entertain sus- 
picion of this extraordinary confluence of Scottish men, and 
the surliness which has replaced their wonted courtesy of 
manners.' 

'Tush, sir minstrel,' replied the archer, displeased at 
Bertram's interference, ' believe me, that armies have ere now 
depended on my report to the general, which has always been 
perspicuous and clear, according to the duties of war. Your 
walk, my worthy friend, has been in a separate department, 
such as affiurs of peace, old songs, prophecies, and the like, in 
which it is far from my thoughts to contend with you ; but 
credit me, it will be most for tiie reputation of both that we 
do not attempt to interfere with what concerns each other.' 

' It is to from my wish to do so^' replied the minstrel ; ^ but 
I would wish that a speedy return should be made to the 
castle, in order to ask Sir John de Walton's opinion of that 
which we have but just seen.' 

'To this,' replied Greenleaf, 'there can be no objecticm ; but, 
would you seek the governor at the hour which now is, you 
will find him most readily by going to the church of Douglas, 
to which he regularly wends on occasions such as the present, 
with the principal part of his officers, to ensure by his pre- 
sence that no tumult arise — of which there is no little dread — 
between the English and the Scottish. Let us therefore hold 
to our original intention of attending the service of the day. 
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and we shall rid ounelyeB of these entangled woods, and gain 
the shortest xoad to the church of Douglas.' 

' Let us go then with all despatch,' said the minstrel ; ' and 
with the greater haste, that it appears to me that something 
has passed on this very spot this morning which argues that 
the Christian peace due to the day has not been inviolably 
obsenred. What mean these drops of blood?' alluding to 
those which had flowed from the wounds of Tumbull. ' Where- 
fore is the earth impressed with these deep dints, the footsteps 
of armed men advancing and retreating, doubtless, according to 
the chances of a fierce and heady conflict?' 

* By Our Lady,' returned Greenleaf, *' I must own that thou 
seest clear. What were my eyes made of when they permitted 
thee to be the first discoverer of these signs of conflict ? Here 
are feathers of a blue plume, which I ought to remember, see- 
ing my knight assumed it, or at least permitted me to place it 
in his helmet, this morning, in sign of returning hope, from the 
liveliness of its colour. But here it lies, shorn from his head, 
and, if I may guess, by no friendly hand. Come, friend, to the 
church — ^to the church, and thou shalt have my example of 
the manner in which De Walton ought to be supported when 
in danger.' 

He led the way through the town of Douglas, entering at 
the southern gate, and up the very stroet in which Sir Aymer 
de Valence had charged the Phantom Knight. 

We can now say more fully that the churoh of Douglas had 
originally been a stately Gothic building, whose towers, arising 
high above the walls of the town, bore witness to the grandeur 
of its original construction. It was now partly ruinous, and 
the small portion of open space which was retained for public 
worship was fitted up in Uie family aisle, whera its deceased 
lords rested from worldly labours and the strife of war. From 
the open ground in the front of the building their eye could 
pursue a considerable part of the course of the river Douglas, 
which approached the town from the south-west, bordered by a 
line of hills fontastically diversified in their appearance, and in 
many places covered with copsewood, which descended towards 
the valley, and formed a part of the tangled and intricate wood- 
land by which the town was surrounded. The river itself, 
sweeping round the west side of the town, and from thence 
northwi^ supplied that laige inundation or artificial piece 
of water which we have already mentioned. Several of the 
Scottish people, bearing willow branches, or those of yew, to 
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represent the palms which were the symbol of the day^ seemed 
wandering in the churohjard as if to attend the approaoh of 
some person of peculiar sanctity, or procession of monks and 
friars, come to render the homage due to the solemnity. At the 
moment almost that Bertram and his companion entered the 
churchyard, the Lady of Berkely, who was in the act of follow- 
ing Sir John de Walton into the church, after having witnessed 
his conflict with the young knight of Douglas, caught a glimpse 
of her faithful minstrel, and instantly determined to regain the 
company of that old servant of her house and confidant of her 
fortunes, and trust to the chance afterwards of being rejoined 
by Sir John de Walton, with a sufficient party to provide for 
her safety, which she in no respect doubted it would be his 
care to collect. She darted away accordingly from the path in 
which she was advancing, and reached the place where Bertram, 
with his new acquaintance Oreenleaf, were making some in- 
quiries of the solctiers of the English garrison, whom the service 
of the day had brought there. 

Lady Augusta Berkely, in the meantime, had an oppor- 
timity to say privately to her faithful attendant and guide, 
'Take no notice of me, friend Bertram, but take heed, if 

Sesible, that we be not again separated from each other.' 
aving given him this hint, she observed that it was adopted 
by the minstrel, and that he presently afterwards looked romid 
and set hi^ eye upon her, as, muffled in her pilgrim's cloak, she 
slowly withdrew to another part of the cemetery, and seemed 
to halt until, detaching himself from Oreenleaf, he should find 
an opportunity of joining her. 

Nothing, in truth, could have more sensibly afiected the 
faithful minstrel than the singular mode of conmnmication 
which acquainted him that his mistress was safe, and at liberty 
to choose her own motions, and, as he might hope, disposed to 
extricate herself from the dangers which surrounded her in 
Scotland, by an immediate retreat to her own country and 
domain. He would gladly have approached and joined her, 
but she took an opportunity by a sign to caution him against 
doing so, while at the same time he remained somewhat appre- 
hensive of the consequences of bringing her tmder the notice 
of his new friend, Greenleaf, who might perhaps think it proper 
to busy himself so as to gain some favour with the knight who 
was at the bead of the garrison. Meantime the old archer con- 
tinued his conversation with Bertram, while the minstrel, like 
many other men similarly situated, heartily wished that his 
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weU-meaning oompanion had been a hundxed fathoma under 
gioundy eo hia enmiahment had giyen him licenae to join his 
miatnflB; but all he had in his power was to approach her aa 
near aa he ooold without creating any Bospicion. 

* I would pray you, worthy minBtrel,' said Greenlea^ after 
looking oarefolly round, 'that we may prosecute together the 
theme which we were agitating before we came hither: is it 
not your opinion that the Scottish natives have fixed this yeiy 
morning for some of those dangerous attempts which they have 
repeatedly made, and which are so carefully guarded against 
by the govemors placed in this district of Douglas by our good 
King Edward, our rightful soyerdlgnf ' 

*I cannot see,' replied the minstrel, 'on what grounds you 
ftrand such an apprehension, or what you see here in the church* 
yard di£feirent from that you talked of as we approached it» 
when you held me rather in scorn for giving way to some sus- 
picions of the same kind.' 

'Do you not see,' added the archer, 'the numbers of men 
with strange faces, and in various disguisements, who are 
thronging about these ancient ruin% which are usually so 
solitary! Ycnder, for example, sits a boy, who seems to shun 
observation, and whose dress, I will be sworn, has never been 
shaped in Scotland.' 

'And if he is an English pilgrim,' replied the minstrel, 
observing that the archer pointed towards the Lady of Berkely, 
*he surely affi>rds less matter of suspicion.' 

' I know not that^' said old Oreenleaf , ' but I think it will 
be my duty to inform Sir John de WaJton, if I can reach 
him, that there are many persons here who in outward appear- 
ance neither belong to the garrison nor to this part of the 
country.' 

'C<nisider,'8aid Bertram, 'before you harass with accusation 
a poor young man, and subject him to the consequences which 
mnst necessarily attend upon suspicions of this nature, how 
many circumstances call forth men peculiarly to devotion at 
this period. Not only is this the time of the triumphal 
entrance of the Founder of the Christian religion into Jerusalem, 
but the day itself is called DonUmca CoKfUmHum, or the 
Sunday of Confessors, and the palm-tree, or the box and yew, 
which are used as its substitutes, and which are distributed 
to the priests, are burnt solemnly to ashes, and those ashes 
distributed among the pious by the priests upon the Ash 
Wednesday of the succeeding year — all which rites and cere- 
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mxmios in our oountry are obserred by order of the Christian 
Church ; nor ought you, gentle azeher, nor can you without a 
orime^ peraeoute thoae as guilty of designs upon your garrison 
who can ascribe their presence here to their desire to discharge 
the duties of the day ; and look ye at yon numerous prooession 
approaching with baimer and cross, and, as it appears, consist- 
ing of some churchman of rank and his attendants ; let us first 
inquire who he is, and it is probable we shall find in his name 
and rank sufficient security for the peaceable and orderly 
behaviour of those whom piety has this day assembled at the 
church of Douglas.' 

Greenleaf accordingly made the inyestigation recommended 
by his companion, and reoelYed information that the holy man 
who headed the procession was no other than the diocesan of 
the district^ the Bishop of Glasgow, who had come to give 
his counteniBuioe to the rites wil£ which the day was to be 
sanctified. 

The prelate accordingly entered the walls of the dilapidated 
churchyard, preceded by his cross-bearers, and attended by 
numbers, witibi boughs of yew and other eyergreens, used on 
the festivity instead of palms. Among them the holy &ther 
showered his blessing, accompanied by signs of the cross, 
which were met with devout exclamations by such of the 
worshippers as crowded around him — * To thee, reverend father, 
we apply for pardon for our offences, which we humbly desire 
to confess to thee, in order that we may obtain pardon from 
Heaven.' 

In this manner the congregation and the dignified cleigyman 
met together, exchanging pious greetings and seemingly intent 
upon nothing but the rites of the day. The acclamations of 
the oong^regation mingled with the deep voice of the officiating 
priest, dispensing the sacred ritual, the whole forming a scene 
which, conducted with the Catholic skill and ceremonial, was 
at once imposing and affecting. 

The archer, on seeing the seal with which the people in the 
churchyard, as well as a number who issued from the church, 
hastened proudly to salute the bishop of the diocese, was rather 
ashamed of the suspicions which he had entertained of the 
sincerity of the good man's purpose in coming hither. Taking 
advantage of a fit of devotion, not perhaps very common with 
old Greenleaf, who at this moment thrust himself forward to 
share in those spiritual advantages which the prelate was dis- 
pensing, Bertram slipped clear of his English friend, and. 
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gliding to the aide of the Lady Augusta, exchanged, by the 
preBBure oi the hand, a mutual oongratdation upon having 
rejoined oompany. On a sign by the minstrel, they withdrew 
to the inside of the ohureh, so as to remam unobserved amidst 
the crowd, in which they were favoured by the dark shadows 
of some parts of the building. 

The body of the church, broken as it was, and hung round 
with the armorial trophies of the last Lords of Douglas, fur- 
nished rather the appearance of a sacrilegiously desecrated ruin 
than the inside of a holy' place; yet some care appeared to 
have been taken to prepare it for the service of the day. At 
the lower end hung the great escutcheon of William Lord of 
Douglas, who had lately died a prisoner in England ; areund 
that escutcheon were placed the smaller shidds of his sixteen 
ancestors, and a deep black shadow was difiused by the whole 
masB^ unless where relieved by the glance of the coronets or 
the glimmer of bearings particularly gay in emblasonxy. I 
need not say that in other respects the interior of the chureh 
was much dismantled ; it being the very same place in which 
Sir Aymer de Valence held an interview with the old sexton, 
and who now, drawing into a separate comer some of the 
straggling parties whom he had collected and brought to the 
chureh, kept on the alert, and appeared ready for an attack as 
well at mid-day as at the witdung hour of midnight. This 
was the more necessary, as the eye of Sir John de Walton 
seemed busied in searohing from one place to another, as if 
unable to find the object he was in quest of, which the reader 
will easily understand to be the Lady Augusta de Berkdy, of 
whom he had lost sight in the pressure of the multitude. At 
the eastern part of the chureh was fitted up a temporary altar, 
by the side of which, arrayed in his robes, the Bidiop of 
Glasgow had taken his place, with such priests and attendants 
as composed his episcopal retinue. His suite was neither 
numerous nor richly attired, nor did his own appearance pre- 
sent a splendid specimen of the wealth and dignity of the 
episcopal order. When he laid down, however, his golden 
cross, at the stem command of the King of England, that of 
simple wood, which he assumed instead thereof, did not possess 
less authority nor command less awe among the clergy and 
people of the diocese. 

The various persons, natives of Scotland, now gathered 
around seemed to watch his motions, as those of a descended 
saint) and the English waited in mute astonishment, apprehen- 
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aiye that at Bome unexpected cdgnal an attack woold be made 
upon them, either by the powers of earth or heaven, or peihaps 
by both in oombination. The truth is, that so great was the 
devotion of the Scottish oleigy of the higher ranks to the 
interests of the party of Bruce, that the Ebglish had become 
jealous of permitting them to interfere even with those cere- 
monies of the churoh which were placed under their proper 
management) and thence the presence of the Bishop of Glas- 
gow, officiating at a high festival in the church of Douglas, was 
a circumstance of rare occurrence, and not unattended both 
with wonder and suspicion. A council of the church, however, 
had lately called the distinguished prelates of Scotland to the 
discharge of their duty on the festivity of Palm Sunday, and 
neither English nor Scottish saw the ceremony with indiffiar- 
ence. An unwonted silence which prevailed in the church, 
filled, as it appeared, with persons of different views, hopes^ 
wishes, and expectations, resembled one of those solemn pauses 
which often iske place before a strife of the elements, and are 
weU understood to be the forerunners of some dreadful concus- 
sion of nature. AH animals, according to their various nature, 
express their sense of the approaching tempest : the cattle, the 
deer, and other inhabitants of the walks of the forest, withdraw 
to the inmost recesses of their pastures ; the sheep ax)wd into 
their fold ; and the dull stupor of universal nature, whether 
animate or inanimate, presages its speedily awaking into general 
convulsion and disturbance, when the lurid lightning shall 
hiss at command of the diapason of the thunder. 

It was thus that, in deep suspense, those who had come to 
the church in arms at the summons of Douglas awaited and 
expected every moment a signal to attack ; while the sddiers 
of the English garrison, aware of the evil disposition of the 
natives towards them, were reckoning every moment when the 
well-known shout of < Bows and bills 1 ' should give signal for a 
general conflict^ and both parties, gasing fiercely upon each 
other, seemed to expect the fatal onset. 

Notwithstanding the tempest, which appeared every moment 
ready to burst, the Bishop of Qlasgow proceeded with the 
utmost solemnity to perform the ceremonies proper to the day ; 
he paused from time to time to survey the throng, as if to 
calculate whether the turbulent passions of those aroimd him 
would be so long kept under as to admit of his duties being 
brought to a dose in a manner becoming the time and place. 

The prelate had just concluded the service^ when a person 
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adTBnoed towaids him with a solemn and mournful aapeot^ and 
asked if the reverend fother could devote a few moments to 
administer comfort to a dying man who was I jing wounded 
dose bj. 

The churchman signified a ready aoquiescence, amidst a 
stillness which, when he surveyed the lowering brows of one 
party at least of those who were in the ohureh, boded no peace- 
able termination to this fated day. The father motioned to 
the messenger to show him the way, and proceeded on his 
mission, attended by some of those who were understood to be 
f oUowers of the Douglas. 

There was something peculiarly striking, if not suspicious, 
in the interview which followed. In a subterranean vault was 
deposited the person of a large, tall man, whose blood flowed 
copiously through two or three ghastly wounds, and streamed 
amongst the trusses ot straw on which he lay ; while his features 
exhibited a mixture of sternness and ferocity, which seemed 
prompt to kindle into a still more savage expression. 

The reader will probably conjecture that the person in 
question was no other than Michiftel Tumbull, who, wounded 
in the rencounter of the morning, had been left by some of his 
friends upon the straw, which was arranged for hun by way of 
couch, to live or die as he best could. The prelate, on enter- 
ing the vault, lost no time in calling the attention of the 
wounded man to the state of his spiritual afiairs, and assisting 
him to such comfort as the doctrine of the church directed 
should be administered to departing sinners. The words 
exchanged between them were <i that grave and severe char- 
acter which passes between the ghostly father and his pupil, 
when one world is rolling away from the view of the sinner 
and another is displaying itself in all its terrors, and thunder- 
ing in the ear of the penitent that retribution which the deeds 
done in the flesh must needs prepare him to expect. This is 
one of the most solemn meetings which can take place between 
earthly beings, and the courageous character of the Jedwood 
forester, as wdl as the benevolent and pious expression of the 
old churchman, considerably enhanced the pathos of the scene. 

'Tumbull,' said the churchman, 'I trust you will believe 
me when I say that it grieves my heart to see thee brought to 
this situation by wounds which, it is my duty to tell you, you 
must consider mortal.' 

'Is the chase ended thent' said the Jedwood man with a 
sigh. ' I care not, good father, for I think I have borne me as 
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becomes a gallant quany, and that the old forest has lost no 
credit by me, whether in puTsnit or in bringing to bay ; and 
eren in this hist matter, methinka this gay English knight 
would not haye come off with such advantage had the groiind 
on which we stood been alike ifidifferent to both, or had I been 
aware of his onset ; bat it will be seen, by any one who takes 
the trouble to examine, that poor Michael Tumbull's foot 
slipped twice in the miUef otherwise it had not been his &te 
to be lying here in the dead-thraw ; while yonder Southron 
would probably haye died like a dog upon this bloody straw 
in his place/ 

The bishop replied, adyising his penitent to torn from yin- 
dictiye thoughts respecting the death of others, and endeayour 
to fix his attention upon his own departure from existence^ 
which seemed shortly about to take place. 

'Nay,' roplied the wounded man, 'you, father, undoubtedly 
know best what is fit for me to do ; yet methinks it would not 
be yery well with me if I had prolonged to this time of day the 
task of revising my life, and I am not the man to deny that 
mine has been a bloody and a desperate one. But you wiU 
grant me I never bore malice to a brave «iemy for having 
done me an injury, and show me the man, being a Scotchman 
bom and having a natural love for his own country, who hath 
not, in these times, rather preferred a steel cap to a hat and 
feather, or who hath not been more conversant with drawn 
blades than with prayer-book ; and you yourself know, father, 
whether, in our proceedings against the English interest^ we 
have not uniformly had the countenance of the sincere fathers 
of the Scottish Chureh, and whether we have not been exhorted 
to take arms and make use of them for the honour of the King 
of Scotland and the defence of our own rights.' 

'Undoubtedly,' said the prelate, 'such have been our ex- 
hortations towards our oppressed countrymen, nor do I now 
teach you a different doctrine ; nevertheless^ having now blood 
around me, and a dying man before me, I have need to pray 
that I have not been misled from the true path, and thus 
become the means of misdirecting others. May Heaven forgive 
me if I have done so^ since I have only to plead my sincere 
and honest intention in excuse for the erroneous counsel which 
I may have given to you and others touching these wars. I am 
conscious that, encouraging you so to stain your swords in blood, 
I have departed in some degree from the character of my 
profession, which enjoins that we neither shed blood nor are the 
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oocarioQ of its being shed. May Heaven enable ns to obey our 
duties and to repent of our enoiB, especially such as have 
occasioned the death or distress of our f eUow-creatures ! And, 
above all, may this dying Christian become aware of his errors, 
and repent with sincerity of having done to others that which 
he woidd not willingly have suffered at their hand ! ' 

' For that matter,' answered Tumbull, ' the time has never 
been when I would not exchange a blow with the best man 
who ever lived ; and if I was not in ccmstant practice of the 
sword, it was because I have been brought up to the use of 
the Jedwood-«ze, which the English call a partisan, and which 
makes little difference, I undeistand, from the sword and 
poniard.' 

' The distinction is not great,' said the bishop ; ' but I fear, 
my friend, that life taken with what you call a Jedwood-axe 
gives you no privilege over him who commits the same deed, 
and inflicts the same injury, with any other weapon.' 

' Nay, worthy father,' said the penitent, ' I must own that 
the effect of the weapons is the same as far as concerns the 
man who suffers ; but I would pray of you information, why a 
Jedwood man ought not to use, as is the custom of his country, 
a Jedwood-aze, being, as is implied in the name, the offensive 
weapon proper to his country f ' 

' The crime of murder,' said the bishop, ' consists not in the 
weapon with which the crime is inflicted, but in the pain which 
the murderer inflicts upon his feUow-creature, and the breach 
of good order which he introduces into Heaven's lovely and 
peaceable creation ; and it is by turning your repentance upon 
this crime that you may fairly expect to propitiate Heaven for 
your offences, and at the same time to escape the consequences 
which are denounced in Holy Writ against those by whom 
man's blood shall be shed.' 

'But, good father,' said the wounded man, 'you know as 
well as any one that in this company, and in this very church, 
there are upon the watch scores of both Scotchmen and Eng- 
lishmen, who come here not so much to discharge the religious 
duties of the day as literally to bereave each other of their 
lives, and give a new example of the horror of those feuds 
which the two extremities of Britain nourish against each other. 
What conduct, then, is a poor man like me to hold 9 Am I not 
to raise this hand against the English, which methinks I still 
can make a tolerably ef&cient one ; or am T, for the first time 
in my life, to hear the war-cry when it is raised, and hold 
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back my sword from the slaughter! Methinks it will be 
difficult! perhaps altogether impossible, for me to do so; but if 
suoh is the pleasure of Heaven, and your advice^ most reyerend 
&ther, imquestionably I must do my best to be governed by 
your directions, as of one who has a right and title to direct 
us in every dilemma, or case, as they term it, of troubled 
oonsoienoe/ 

'Unquestionably,' said the bishop^ 'it is my duty, as I have 
already said, to give no occasion this day for the diedding of 
blood or the breach of peace; and I must chaige you, as my 
penitent^ that» upon your soul's safety, you do not minister 
any occasion to a£&ay or bloodshed, either by maintaining 
such in your own person or inciting others to the same ; for, 
by foUowing a different course of advice^ I am certain that 
you, as well as myself, would act sinfully and out of character.' 

'So I will endeavour to think, reverend father,' answered 
the huntsman ; ' nevertheless, I hope it will be remembered in 
my favour that I am the first person bearing the surname of 
Tumbully together with the proper name of the Prince of 
Archangels himself, who has at any time been able to sustain 
the affront occasioned by the presence of a Southron with a 
drawn sword, and was not thereby provoked to pluck forth his 
own weapon and to lay about him.' 

'Take care, my son,' returned the prelate of Glasgow, 'and 
observe that even now thou art departing from those resolu- 
tions which, but a few minutes since, thou didst adopt upon 
serious and just consideration ; wherefore do not be, O my son ! 
like the sow that has wallowed in the mire, and, having been 
washed, repeats its act of pollution, and becomes again yet 
fouler than it was before.' 

' Well, reverend father,' replied the wounded man, ' although 
it seems almost unnatural for Scottish men and English to 
meet and part without a buffet, yet I will endeavour most 
faithfully not to minister any occasion of strife, nor, if possible, 
to snatch at any such occasion as shall be ministered to me.' 

'In doing so^' returned the bishop, 'thou wilt best atone for 
the injuiy which thou hast done to the law of Heaven upon 
former occasions, and thou shalt prevent the causes for slnf e 
betwixt thee and thy brethren of the southern land, and shalt 
eschew the temptation towards that bloodguiltiness which is 
so rife in this our day and generation. And do not think that 
I am imposing upon thee, by these admonitions, a duty more 
difficult than it is in thy covenant to bear, as a man and as a 
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OhiiitiaiL I myself am a maD» and a Sootohman, and, as 
BiH^ I feel ofifeoded at the unjust conduct of the English to- 
waids our country and soTereign; and thinking as you do 
yourself, I know what you must suffer when you are obliged to 
submit to national insults, unretaliated and unreyenged. But 
let us not oonceiye ourselTes the agents of that retributiye 
yengeanoe which Heayen has, in a peculiar degree, declared to 
be its own attribute. Let us, while we see and feel the injuries 
inflicted on our own country, not forget that our own raids, 
ambuscades, and surprisals haye been at least equally fatal to 
the Englif^ as their attacks and fomys haye been to us ; and, 
in short, let the mutual injuries of the crosses of St Andrew 
and of St Oeorge be no longer considered as hostile to the 
inhabitants of the opposite district^ at least during the f estiyals 
of religion; but, as they are mutually signs of rMlemption, let 
them be, in like manner, intimations of forbearance and peace 
on both sides.' 

'I am contented,' answered Tumbull, 'to abstain from all 
offonces towards others, and shall eyen endeayour to keep my- 
self from resenting those of others towards me, in the hope of 
bringing to pass such a quiet and godly state of things as your 
words^ reyerend father, induce me to expect' Turning his face 
to the wall, the Borderer lay in stem expectation of approaching 
death, which the bishop left him to contemplate. 

The peaceful disposition which the prelate had inspired into 
Michael Tumbull had in some degree difiused itself among 
those present, who heard with awe Uie spiritual admonition to 
suspend the natioual antipathy, and remain in truce and amity 
with each other. Heayen had, howeyer, decreed that the 
national quarrel, in which so much blood had been sacrificed, 
should that day again be the occasion of deadly strife. 

A loud flourish of trumpets, seeming to proceed from 
beneath the earth, now rung through the churdi, and roused 
the attention of the soldiers and worshippers then assembled. 
Most of those who heard these warlike sounds betook themselyes 
to their weapons, as if they considered it useless to wait any 
longer for the signal of conflict. Hoarse yoice% rude exclama- 
tions, the rattle of swords against their sheaths, or their dashing 
against other pieces of armour, gaye an awful presage of an 
onset, which, howeyer, was for a time ayerted by the exhorta* 
tions of the bishop. A second flourish of trumpets haying taken 
place, the yoice A a herald made proidamation to the f oUowing 
purpose: — 
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' That wheraafl there were many noble putsiiivantB of chiyalry 
presently assembled in the kirk of Douglas, and whereas there 
existed among them the usual oauses ^ quarrel and points of 
debate for their advanoement in chlTaliy, therefore the Soottash 
knights were ready to fight any number of the English who 
might be agreed, either upon the superior beauty of their ladies, 
or upon tlM national quarrel in any of its branohes, or upon 
whatsoever point might be at issue between them, which should 
be deemed satisfactoiy ground of quarrel by both; and the 
knights who should chance to be worsted in such dispute should 
renounce the prosecution thereof, or the bearing anns therein 
thereafter, witji such other conditi<»is to ensue upon their defeat 
as might be agreed upon by a council of the knights present at 
the kirk of Douglas aforesaid. But foremost of sJl, any number 
of Scottish knights, from one to twenty, will defend the quarrel 
which has already drawn blood, touching the freedom of Lady 
Augusta de Berkely, and the rendition of Douglas Castle to the 
owner here present. Wherefore it is required that the English 
knights do intimate their consent that such trial of yalour take 
place, which, according to the rules of chiyalry, they cannot 
refuse, without losing utterly the reputation o^ yalour, and 
incurring the diminution of such other degree of estimation as 
a coun^^us pursuiyant of arms would willingly be held in, 
both by the good knights oi his own country and those of 
others.' 

This unexpected gage of battle realised the worst fears 
of those who had looked wi& suspicion on the extraordinaiy 
assemblage this day of the dependants of the house of Douglas. 
After a i£ort pause, the trumpets again flourished lustily, when 
the reply of ^e English kn^fhts was made in the following 
terms: — 

'That God forbid the rights and priyilegee of England's 
knights, and the beauty of her damsels, should not be asserted 
by her children, or that such English knights as were here 
assembled should show the least backwardness to accept the 
combat offered, whether grounded upon the superior beauty of 
their ladies or whether upon the causes of dleroute between the 
countries, for either or all of which the knights of England 
here present were willing to do battle in the terms of the in- 
denture aforesaid, while sword and lance shall endure. Saying 
and excepting the surrender of the Castle of Douglas, which 
can be renderod to no one but England's king, or those acting 
under his orders.' 
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Cry the wild war-note, let the champions pass, 

Do Inravely each, and God defend the right ; 

Upon St. Andiew thrioe can they thns cry, 

And thrioe they ahoat on height. 

And then marked them on the EngUahmen, 

As I have told von right 

St Geoige the oright, onr ladies' knight, 

To name they were ftill Ma ; 

Our HSnf^lishmen they cried on height, 

And thnee they ^out agun. 

Old Ballad. 

Thb extraordixiafy orisis mentioned in the preceding chapter iras 
the oauBe, as may be Bupposed, of the leaden on both sides now 
throwing aside all oonceedment, and displaying their utmost 
strength by marshalling their respective adherents; the re- 
nowned knight of Douglas, with Sir Malcolm Fleming and 
other distinguished caTalierSi were seen in dose consultation. 

Sir John de Walton, startled by the first flourish of trumpets, 
while anxiously endeayouring to secure a retreat for the Lady 
Augusta, was in a moment seen collecting his followers, in 
which he was assisted by the active friendship of the knight 
of Valence. 

The Lady of Berkely showed no craven spirit at these 
warlike preparations: she advanced, closely foUowed by the 
faithful Bertram, and a female in a riding-hood, whose face, 
though Carefully concealed, was no other than that of the 
unfortunate Maigaret de Hautlieu, whose worst fears had been 
realised as to the faithlessness of her betrothed knight. 

A pause ensued, which for some time no one present thought 
himself of authority sufficient to break. 

At last the knight of Douglas stepped forward and said 
loudly, ' I wait to k^ow whether Sir John de Walton requests 
leave of James of Douglas to evacuate his castle without 
further wasting that daylight which might show us to judge 

XXV 23 
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a fair field, and wheUier he craves Douglas's proteotion iu 
doing so ? ' 

'Hie knight of Walton drew his sword. ' I hold the Castle 
of Douglas,' he said, 'in spite of all deadly; and never will I 
ask the proteotion from any one whioh my own sword is oom- 
petent to afford me.' 

' I stand by you, Sir John,' said Aymer de Valence, 'as your 
true comrade, against whatever odds may oppose tiiemselves 
to us.' 

'Courage, noble English,' said the voice of Greenleaf ; 'take 
your weapons, in God's name. Bows and bills— bows and bills ! 
A messenger brings us notice that Pembroke is in full march 
hither from the borders of Ayrshire, and will be with us in half 
an hour. Fight on, gallant Engli^ ! Valence to the rescue ! 
and long life to the gaJlant Earl of Pembroke ! ' 

Those English within and around the churdi no longer 
delayed to take arms, and De Walton, ciying out at the height 
of his voice, 'I implore the Douglas to look nearly to the 
safety of the ladies,' fought his way to the church door, the 
Scottish finding themselves unable to resist the impression of 
terror which afifectod them at the sight of this renowned knight, 
seconded by his brother-in-anns, both of whom had been so 
long the terror of the district. In the meantime^ it is possible 
that De Walton might altogether have forced his way out of 
the church, had he not been met boldly by the young son of 
Thomas Dickson of Haielside, while hui father was receiving 
from Douglas the charge of preserving the stranger ladies from 
all harm from the fight, which, so long suspended, was now on 
the point of taking place. 

De Walton cast his eye upon the Lady Augusta, with a 
desire of rushing to the rescue ; but was forced to conclude 
that he provided best for her safety by leaving her under the 
protection of Douglas's honour. 

Young Dickson, in the meantime, heaped blow on blow, 
seconding with all his juvenile courage every efifort he could 
make, in order to attain the prise due to the conqueror of the 
renowned De Walton. 

' Silly boy,' at length said Sir John, who had for some time 
forborne the stripling, 'take, then, thy death from a noble 
hand, since thou preferrest that to peace and length of days.' 

' I care not,' said the Scottish youth, with his dying breath : 
' I have lived long enough, since I have kept yon so long in the 
place where you now stand.' 
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And the youth said truly, for, as he fell neyer again to rise, 
the Douglas stood in his plaoe^ and, without a word spoken, 
again engaged with De Walton in the same formidable single 
oombat by which they had already been distinguished, but with 
even additional fuzy . Aymer de Valence drew up to his friend 
De Walton's left hand, and seemed but to desire the apology 
of one of Douglas's people attempting to second him to join 
in the fray ; but as he saw no person who seemed disposed to 
give him such opportunity, he repressed the inclination, and 
remained an imwilling spectator. At length it seemed as if 
Fleming, who stood foremost among the Scottish knights, was 
desirous to measure his sword with De Valence. Aymer him- 
self, burning with the desire of combat, at last called out, 
'Faithless knight of Boghall, step forth and defend yourself 
against the imputation c$ having deserted your lady-love, and 
of being a manswom disgrace to the rolls of chivalry ! ' 

'My answer,' said Fleming, 'even to a less gross taunt, 
hangs by my side.' In an instant his sword was in his hand, 
and even the practised warriors who looked on felt difficulty in 
discovering the progress of the strife, which rather resembled 
a thtmderstorm in a mountainous country than the stroke and 
parry of two swords, offending on the one side and keeping the 
defensive on the other. 

Their blows were exchanged with surprising rapidity ; and 
although the two combatants did not equal Douglas and De 
Walton in maintaining a certain degree of reserve^ founded upon 
a respect which these knights mutually entertained for &u6h 
other, yet the want of art was supplied by a degree of fury 
which gave chance at least an equal share in the issue. 

Seeing their superiors thus desperately engaged, the partizans, 
as they were accustomed, stood still on either side, and looked 
on with the reverence which they instinctively paid to their 
commanders and leaders in arms. One or two of the women 
were in the meanwhile attracted, according to the nature of 
the sex, by compassion for those who had already experienced 
the casualties of war. Toung Dickson, breathing his last 
among the feet of the combatants,* was in some sort rescued 
from the tumult by the Lady of Berkely, in whom the action 
seemed less strange^ owing to the pilgrim's dress which she still 
retained, and who in vain endeavoui^dd to solicit the attention 
of the boy's father to the task in which she was engaged. 

'Cumber yourself not, lady, about that which is bootless,' 

* Sm Deatli of Toong Dickaon. Note 13. 
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said old Dickson, 'and distract not your own attention and 
mine from preserving you, whom it is the Douglas's wish to 
rescue, and whom, so please God and St. Bride^ I consider as 
placed by my chieftain under my charge. BeUeve me^ this 
youth's death is in no way forgotten, though this be not the 
time to remember it. A time will come for recollection, and 
an hour for revenge.' 

So said the stem old man, reverting his eyes from the 
bloody corpse which lay at his feet, a model oi beauty and 
strength. Having taken one more anxious look, he turned 
round, and placed himself where he could best protect the 
Lady of Berkely, not again turning his eyes on his son's 
body. 

Li the interim the combat continued, without the least 
cessation on either side, and without a decided advantage. At 
length, however, fote seemed disposed to interfere : the knight 
of Fleming, pushing fiercely forward, and brought hj chance 
almost dose to the person of the Lady Margaret de Mautiieu, 
missed his blow, and his foot sliding in the blood of the young 
victim, Dickson, he fell before his antagonist, and was in 
imminent danger of being at his mercy, when Margaret de 
Hautlieu, who inherited the soul of a warrior, and, besides, 
was a very strongs as well as an undaunted, perscMi, seeing a 
mace of no great weight lying on the floor, where it had been 
dropt by the fallen Dickson — ^it at the same instant caught 
her eye^ armed her hand, and intercepted or struck down the 
sword of Sir Aymer de Valence, who would otherwise have 
remained the master of the day at that interesting moment. 
Fleming had more to do to avail himself of an unexpected 
chance of recovery than to make a commentary upon the 
manner in which it had been so singularly brought about: he 
instantiy recovered the advantage he had lost, and was able 
in the ensuing close to trip up ti^e feet of his antagonist^ who 
fell on the pavement, while tiie voice of his conqueror, if he 
could properly be termed such, resounded through the church 
with the fotal words, 'Yield thee, Aymer de V^ence— rescue 
or no rescue ; yield thee — ^yield thee ! ' he added, as he placed 
his sword to tiie throat of the &llen knight, 'not to me, but 
to this noble lady — ^rescue or no rescue.' 

With a heavy heart the English knight perceived that he 
had fairly lost so favourable an opportunity of acquiring fame, 
and was obliged to submit to lus destiny, or be slain upon the 
spot There was only one consdlatitm, that no battie was ever 
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more hoDOurably sostained, being gained as maoh by aoddent 
as by Talour. 

The £ate of the piotzacted and desperate oombat between 
Douglas and De WiJton did not muoh longer remain in sus- 
pense; indeedi the number of conquests in single oombat 
achieved by the Douglas in these wars was so great as to 
make it doubtful whether he was not^ in personal strength and 
skill, eyen a superior knight to Bruce himself, and he was at 
least acknowledged nearly his equal in the art oi war. 

So, however, it was that, when three^uarters of an hour had 
passed in hard contest, Douglas and De Walton, whose nerves 
were not actually of iron, b^;an to show some signs that their 
human bodies were feeling the effect of the dreadful exertion. 
Their blows began to be drawn more slowly, and were parried 
with lees oelerily. Douglas, seeing that the oombat must soon 
come to an end, generously made a signal, intimating to his 
antagonist to hold his hand for an instant. 

'Brave De Walton,' he said, 'there is no mortal quarrel 
between us, and you must be sensible that in this passage of 
arms Douglas, though he is only worth his sword and his 
cloak, has abstained from taking a decisive advantage when 
the chance of arms has more than once offered it. My father's 
house, the broad domains around it, the dwelling, and the 
graves of my ancestors, form a reasonable reward for a knight 
to fight for, and call upon me in an imperative voice to prose- 
cute the strife which has such an object, while you are as 
welcome to the noble lady, in all honour and safety, as if you 
had received her from the hands of King Edward himself; and 
I give you my word, that the utmost honours which can 
attend a prisoner, and a careful absence of everything like 
injury or insult, shall attend De Walton when he yields up the 
castle, as well as his sword, to James of Douglas.' 

' It is the fate to which I am perhaps doomed,' replied Sir 
John de Walton ; ' but never will I voluntarily embrace it, and 
never shall it be said that my own tongue, saving in the last 
extremity, pronounoed upon me the fatal sentence to sink the 

Eint of my own sword. Pembroke is upon the mardi with 
I whole army to rescue the garrison of Douglas. I hear the 
tramp of his horse's feet even now ; and I will maintain my 
ground while I am within reach of support ; nor do I fear that 
the breath which now begins to fail will not last long enough 
to uphold the struggle till the arrival of the expected succour. 
Come on, then, and treat me not as a child^ but as one who^ 
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whether I stand or f all, fears not to enooimter the utmost force 
of my knightlj antagonist.' 

' So be it, then,' said Douglas, a darksome hue, like the lurid 
oolour of the thunder-oloud, changing his brow as he spoke, 
intimating that he meditated a speedy end to the contest^ 
when, just as the noise of horser feet drew nigh, a Welsh 
knight, known as such by the diminutive sixe of his steed, his 
naked limbs, and his bloody q)ear, called out loudly to the 
combatants to hold their hands. 

^Is Pembroke neart' said De Walton. 

^ No nearer than Loudon Hill,' said the Piestantin ; 'but I 
bring his commands to John de Walton.' 

'I stand ready to obey them through every danger,' answered 
the knight. 

' Woe is me,' said the Welshman, ' that my mouth should 
bring to the ears of so brave a man tidings so unwelcome! The 
Earl of Pembroke yesterday received information that the GasUe 
of Douglas was attacked by the son of the deceased earl and 
the whole inhabitants of the district Pembroke, on heating 
this, resolved to march to your support, noble knight, with all 
the forces he had at his disposal. He did so, and accordingly 
entertained eveiy assurance of relieving the castle, when unex- 
pectedly he met» on Loudon Hill, a body of men of no very 
inferior force to his own, and having at their head that ftunoua 
Bruce whom the Scottish rebela acknowledge as their king. 
He marched instantly to the attack, swearing he would not 
even draw a comb through his grey beard until he had rid 
England of this recurring plague. But the fate of war was 
against us.' 

He stopt here for lack of breath. 

'I thought so!' exclaimed Douglas. 'Bobert Bruce will 
now sleep at night» since he has paid home Pembroke for the 
slaughter of his friends and the dispersion of his army at 
Met£uen Wood. His men are, indeed, accustomed to meet 
with dangers, and to conquer them : those who follow him have 
been trained under WaUace, beaides being partakers of the 
perils of Bruce himself. It was thought that the waves had 
swallowed them when they shipped themselves from the west; 
but know that the Bruce was determined with the present 
reviving spring to awaken his pretensions, and that he retires 
not from Scotland again while he lives, and while a single lord 
remains to set his foot by his sovereign, in spite of all the power 
which has been so feloniously employed against him.' 
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' It is even too true,' said the Welshman Mezedith, 'although 
it IB said by a proud Sootchnum. The Earl of Pembroke^ 
completely defeated, is unable to stir from Ayr, towards which 
he has retreated with great loss ; and he sends his instructions 
to Sir John de Walton to make the best terms he can for the 
surrender of the Castle of Douglas, and trust nothing to his 
support' 

The Scottish, who heard this tmexpected news, joined in a 
shout so loud and energetic, that the ruins of the ancient 
church seemed actuaUy to rock, and threaten to fall on the 
heads of those who were crowded within it. 

The brow of De Walton was OTerdouded at the news of 
Pembroke's defeat, although in some respects it placed him at 
liberty to take measures for the safety of the Lady of Bei^ely. 
He could not, however, claim the same honourable terms which 
had been offered to him by Douglas before the news of the 
battle of Loudon Hill had arrived. 

'Noble knight,' he said, 'it is entirely at your pleasure to 
dictate the terms of surrender of your paternal castle; nor 
have I a right to claim from you those conditions which, a 
little while since, your generosity put in my offer. But I sub- 
mit to my fate; and upon whatever terms you think fit to 
grant me, I must be content to offer to surrender to you the 
weapon of which I now put the point in the earth, in evidence 
that I will never more direct it against you until a fair ransom 
shall place it once more at my own disposal.' 

'God forbid,' answered the noble James of Douglas, 'that I 
should take such advantage of the bravest knight out of not 
a few who have found me work in battie ! I will take example 
from the knight of Fleming, who has gallantiy bestowed his 
captive in guerdon upon a noble damsel here present; and in 
like manner I transfer my claim upon the perscm of the re- 
doubted knight of Walton to the high and noble Lady Augusta 
Berkely, who, I hope, will not scorn to accept from the Douglas 
a gift which the chance of war has thrown into his hands.' 

Sir John de Walton, on hearing this unexpected decision, 
looked up like the traveller who discovers the beams of the sun 
breaking through and dispersing the tempest which has accom- 
panied him for a whole morning. The Lady of Berkely recol- 
lected what became her rank, and showed her sense of the 
Douglas's chivaliy. Hastily wiping off the tears which had 
unwillingly flowea to her eyes, while her lover's safety and her 
own were resting on the precarious issue of a desperate combat. 
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ahe assumed the look proper to a heroine of that age, who did 
not feel averse to accept the importance which was conceded to 
her by the general voice of the chivalry of the period. Stepping 
forwud, bearing her person gracefully, yet modestly, in the 
attitude of a lady accustomed to be looked to in (idfficulties 
like the present, she addressed the audience in a tone which 
might not have misbecome the Goddess of Battle dispensing 
her influence at the close of a field covered with the dcttd and 
the dying. 

'The noble Douglas,' she said, 'shall not pass without a 
prise from the field which he has so nobly won. This rich 
string of brilliants, which my ancestor won horn the Sultan of 
Trebizond, itself a prise of battle^ will be honoured by sustain- 
ing, under the Douglas's armour, a lock of hair of the fortunate 
lady whom the victorious lord has adopted for his guide in 
ohivaliy ; and if the Douglas, till he shsdl adorn it with that 
lock, will permit the honoured lock of hair which it now 
bears to retain its station, she on whose head it grew will 
hold it as a signal that poor Augusta de Berkely is pardoned 
for having gaged any mortal man in strife with the knight of 
Douglas.' 

' Woman's love,' replied the Douglas, * shall not divorce this 
locket from my bosom, which I will keep till the last day of 
my life, as emblematic of female worth and female virtue. 
And, not to encroach upon the valued and honoured province 
of Sir John de Walton, be it known to all men, that whoever 
shall say that the Lady Augusta of Berkely has, in this en- 
tangled matter, acted otherwise than becomes the noblest of 
her sex, he will do well to be ready to maintain such a pro- 
position with his lance against James of Douglas, in a fair 
field.' 

This speech was heard with approbation on all sides; and 
the news brought by Meredith of the defeat of the Eari of 
Pembroke, and his subsequent retreat, reconciled the fiercest of 
the English soldiers to the surrender of Douglas Castle. The 
necessary conditions were speedily agreed on, which put the 
Scottish in possession of this stronghold, together with the 
stores, both of arms and ammunition, of every kind which it 
contahied. The garrison had it to boast, that they obtained a 
free passage, with their horses and arms, to return by the 
shortest and safest route to the marches of England, without 
either suffering or inflicting damage. 

Margaret of Hautlieu was not behind in acting a generous 
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part : the gallant knight of . Valenoe was allowed to aooompany 
his friend De Walton and the Lady Augosta to England, and 
without ransom. 

The venerable prelate of Glasgow, seeing what appeared at 
one time likely to end in a general eonfliot terminate so 
auspiciously for his oountiy, oontented himself with bestowing 
his blessing on the assembled multitude, and retiring with 
those who came to assist in the service of l^e day. 

This surrender of Douglas Castle upon the Palm Sunday of 
19th March 1306-7 was the beginning of a career of conquest 
which was uninterrupted, in which the greater part of the 
strengths and fortresses of Scotland were yielded to those who 
asserted the liberty of their country, until the crowning mercy 
was gained in the celebrated field of Bannookbum, where the 
English sustained a defeat more disastrous than is mentioned 
upon any other occasion in their annals. 

Little need be said of the fate of the persons of this stoiy. 
King Edward was greatly enraged at Sir John de Walton for 
having surrendered the Castle of Douglas, securing at the 
same time his own object^ the envied hand of the heiress of 
Berkely. The knights to whom he referred the matter as a 
subject of inquiry gave it nevertheless as their opinion that 
De Walton was void of all censure, having discharged his duty 
in its fullest extent, till the commands of his superior officer 
obliged him to surrender the Dangerous Castle. 

A singular renewal of intercourse took place, many months 
afterwards, between Margaret of Hautlieu and her lover, Sir 
Malcolm Fleming. The use which the lady made of her 
* freedom, and of the doom of the Scottish Parliament, which 
put her in possession of her father's inheritance, was to follow 
her adventurous spirit through dangers not usually encountered 
by those of her sex ; and the Lady of Hautlieu was not only a 
daring follower of the chase, but it was said that she was even 
not daunted in the battlefield. She remained faithful to the 
political principles which she had adopted at an early period ; 
and it seemed as if she luui formed the gallant resolution of 
shaking the god Cupid from her horse's mane, if not treading 
him beneath her horse's feet 

The Fleming, although he had vanished from the neigh- 
bourhood of the counties of Lanark and Ayr, made an attempt 
to state his apology to the Lady de Hautlieu herself, who 
returned his letter unopened, and remained to all appearance 
resolved never again to enter upon the topic of their original 
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engagement. It dhanoed, however, at a later period of the 
war with England, while Fleming was one night travelling 
upon the Border, after the ordinary fiishion of one who sought 
adventures, a waiting-maid, equipped in a fantastic habit, 
asked the protection of his arm in Uie name of her lady, who^ 
late in the evening, had been made captive, she said, hj certain 
ill-4ispo8ed caitifb, who were carrying her by force through 
the forest. The Fleming's lance was, of course, in its rest, and 
woe betide the faitour whose lot it was to encounter its thrust: 
the first fell, incapable of farther combat^ and another of the 
felons encountered the same fate with little more resistance. 
The lady, released from the discourteous cord which restrained 
her lib^y, did not hesitate to join company with the brave 
knight by whom she had been rescued ; and although the 
darkness did not permit her to recognise her old lover in her 
liberator, yet she could not but lend a willing ear to the con- 
versation with which he entertained her, as tiiey proceeded on 
the way. He spoke of the fallen caitifib as being Englishmen, 
who found a pleasure in exeroiBing oppression and barbarities 
upon the wandering, damsels of Scotland, and whose causey 
therefore, the champions of that country were bound to avenge 
while the blood throbbed in their veins. He spoke of the 
injustice of the national quarrel which had aflforded a pretence 
for such deliberate oppression ; and the lady, who henelf had 
suffered so much by the interference of tiie English in the 
affisurs of Scotland, readily acquiesced in the sentiments which 
he expressed on a subject which she had so much reason for 
regarding as an afflicting one. Her answer was given in the 
spirit of a person who would not hesitate, if the times should 
call for such an example, to defend even with her hand the 
rights which she asserted with her tongue. 

Pleased with the sentiments which she expressed, and re- 
cognising in her voice that secret chann which, once impressed 
upon the human heart, is rarely wrought out of the remem- 
brance by a long train of subsequent events, he almost persuaded 
himself that the tones were familiar to him, and had at one 
time formed the key to his innermost affections. In proceeding 
on their journey, the knight's troubled state of mind was 
augmented instead of being diminished. The scenes of his 
earliest youth were recalled by droumstances so slight as would 
in ordiiuuy cases have produced no effect whatsoever; the 
sentiments appeared simflar to those which his life had beeo 
devoted to enforce^ and he half penmaded himself that the 
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dawn of day was to be to him the beginning of a fortune 
equally singular and extraordinary. 

In the midst of this anxiety, Sir Malcolm Fleming had no 
anticipation that the lady whom he had heretofore rejected 
was again thrown into lus path, after years of absence ; still 
less, when daylight gave him a partial Tiew of his fair com- 
panion's countenancCi was he prepared to believe that he was 
once again to term himself the champion of Margaret de 
Hautlieu, but it was so. The lady, on that direful moining 
when she retired from the church of Douglas, had not xesolTcd 
(indeed, what lady ever did T) to renounce, without some 
struggle, the beauties which she had once possessed. A long 
process of time, employed under skilful hands, had succeeded 
in obliterating the scars which remained as the marks of her 
fall. These were now considerably e&ced, and the lost organ 
of sight no longer appeared so great a blemish, concealed as it 
was by a black ribbon and the arts of the tirewoman, who 
made it her business to shadow it over by a lock of hair. In 
a word, he saw the same Margaret de Hautlieu, with no veiy 
different style of expression from that which her face, partaking 
of the high and passionate character of her soul, had always 
presented. It seemed to both, therefore, that their fate, by 
bringing them together after a separation which appeared so 
dedsive, had intimated its fiat that their fortunes were in- 
separable from each other. By the time that the summer sun 
had climbed high in the heavens, the two travellers rode apart 
from their retinue, conversing together with an eagerness which 
marked the important matters in discussion between them; 
and in a short time it was made generally known through 
Scotland that Sir Malcolm Fleming and the Lady Margaret de 
Hautlieu were to be united at the court of the good King 
Robert, and the husband invested with the honours of Biggar 
and Cumbernauld, an earldom so long known in the fomily of 
Fleming. 
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[CONCLUSION] 

Thb gentle reader ia aoquainted that these are, in all prob- 
ability, the last tales which it will be the lot of the Author to 
sabmit to the public. He b now on the eve of visitang foreign 
parts : a ship of war b commissioned by its royal master to 
carry the Author of WawerUy to climates in which he may 
possibly obtain such a restoration of health as may serve him 
to spin his thread to an end in his own countiy. Had he 
continued to prosecute his usual literaiy labours, it seems 
indeed probable that^ at the term of years he has already 
attained, the bowl, to use the pathetic language of Scripture, 
would have been broken at the fountain; and little can one 
who has enjoyed on the whole an uncommon share of the most 
inestimable (rf worldly blessings be entitled to complain that 
life, advancing to its period, should be attended with its usual 
proportions of shadows and storms. They have affected him 
at least in no more painful manner than is inseparable from 
the dischaige of this part of the debt of humanity. Of those 
whose relation to him in the ranks of life might have ensured 
him their sympathy under indisposition, many are now no 
more ; and those who may yet follow in his wake are entitled 
to expect^ in bearing inevitable evils, an example of firmness 
and patience, more especially on the part of one who has 
enjoyed no small good fortune during the course of his 
pilgnmage. 

The public have claims on his gratitude for which the 
Author of Wcwerley has no adequate means of expression ; 
but he may be permitted to hope that the powers of his mind, 
such as they are, may not have a different date from those of 
his body ; and l^t he may again meet his patronising friends^ 
if not exactlv in his old fashion of literature, at least in some 
branch which may not call forth the remark that — 

SaperflaoQs Uign the vetena on the stage. 



Abbotbfobd, September 1881. 



APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE SUBGEON'S DAT7GHTEB 



IfB. Traiii waB reouested by Sir Walter Soott to give him in writing the story 
as nearly as posrible in the shape in which he hiul told it ; bat the foUowing 
nanrative, wbidi he drew up aooordingly, did not reaoh Abbotsfoid nnm 
JnlylsS:— 

In the old stock of Fife there was not perhaps an indindnal whose ezertioiis 
were followed by oonseqnenoes of soch a remarkable nature as those of Barie 
Doff, popnlarW called the ' Thane of Fife,' who, from a Tery hnmble narent- 
age, rose to iUl one of the chairs of the masistraoy of his native borgL By 
indnstry and economy in early life, he obtamed toe means of ereotiIu^ solely 
on his own account) one of those ingenious manufactories for which Fneshire 
is justly celebrated. From the day on which the industrious artisan first took 
his seat at the council board, he attended so much to the interests of the 
little pririleged community, that ciric honours were conferred on him as 
raj^dlv as the set of the royiuty * could legaUy admit. 

To naye the right of walking to church on holydayj preceded by^ a phalanx 
of halberdUers, in habiHments fashioned as in former tuneiL seem^ in the eyes 
of many a gimd Iwother, to be a Tery enriable pitch of worldly grandeur. 
Few persons were erer more proud of dric honours than the Thane of Fife, 
but he knew well how to turn nis political influence to the best accounts The 
council, court, and other business of the burgh occupied much of his time, 
which caused hfan to entrust the management of his manufiMtory to a near 
relation whose name was D ■> a young man of dissolute habtts ; but the 
Thane, seeinff at last that, by continuing that extra?agant peraon in that 
chaise, his unirs would, in all probability, fall into a state of bankruptcy, 
apphea to the member of Parliament for that district to obtain a situation 
for his rektion in the dril department of the state. The knight, whom it is 
here unneceaHunr to name, knowing how effectually the Thane ruled the little 
buivh, applied m the proper quarter, and actually obtained an appointment 
for I>- — m the ciyil service off the East India Company. 

A respectable surgeon, iriiose residenoe was in a neighbouring village, had 

a beautifal daughtor named Emma, who had long been courted by IX . 

Lnmediately before his departure to India, as a mark of mutual affection, 
they ezchanaed miniatures, taken by an eminent artist in Fife, and each set 
in a locket, for the purpose of having the object of affection always in view. 

The eyes of the old Thane were now turned towards Hindoetan with much 
anriety ; but his relation had not long arrived in that distant quarter of the 

* Theoonstttuttaioftheboraai^ 
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globe before he had the aatis&ustioa of receiTing a leUer, wawejiae the 
welcome inteUiflenoe of his haying taken poooowion of his new station m aiaige 
frontier town m the Gompanv'fl dominioniL and that great emoluments were 
attached to the situation ; whioh was confirmed by seTeral subsequent com- 
mnnioations of the most gratifying description to the old Thane, who took 
great pleasore in spreading the news of the reformed habits and singular good 
fortune of his intended heir. None of all his former aoriuaintAnceB heard 
with such joy the favourable report of the suooessfnl adventurer in the East 
as did the foir and accomplished daughter of the village surgeon ; but his 
previous character caused her to keep her own oorrespondence with him 
secret from her parents, to whom even the oucumstance of her being ac- 
quainted with D was whoUjr unknown, till her father received a letter 

nom him, in which he assured mm of his attachment to Emma long before 
his departure from Fife ; that, having been so happy as to gain her aflfoctions, 
he would have made her his wife before leaving his native oountry^ had he 
then had the means of supporting her in a soitable rank through life ; and 
that) having it now in his power & do so^ he only waited the consent of her 
parents to ndfil the vow he had formerly made. 

The doctor having a large family, with a very limited income to support 
them, and understanding wat D had at last become a person of sober 
and industrious habits, he gave his oonaent, in which Bnmia^ mother fully 
concurred. 

Aware of the straitened oireumstanoes of the doctor, D remitted a 

sum of money to complete at Edinburgh Emma's Oriental education, and fit 
her out in her journey to India ; she was to embark at Sheemess, on board 
one of the Company's ships, for a port in India, at whidh place, he said, he 
would wait her arrival, with a retinue suited to a person of his raiUE in society. 

Emma set out firom her father's house just in time to secure a passage, as 
proposed b;^ her intended husband, accompanied by her only brother, who^ 

on thdr arrival at Sheemeas^ met one ^ an old schoolfellow, captain of 

the ship by whioh Emma was to prooeed to India. 

It was the particular desire of the doctor that his daughter should be com- 
mitted to the care of that gentleniaii, from the time of her leaving the shores 
of Britain tiU the intended marriage oeremonv was duly pezf ormed on her 
arrival in Indiar— a chaige that was frankly undertaken l^ the generous sea- 
captain. 

On the arrival of the fleet at the appointed port^ D ^ with a larse caval- 
cade of mounted Pindarees, was, as expected, in attendance, ready to salute 
Emma on landing, and to carry her direet into the interior of the oonn^. 

G , who had made several voyages to the shores of Hindostan, knowing 

something of Hindoo manners and customs^ was surprised to see a private 
individuid in the Company's serrioe with so many attendants; ana when 
B- — declined having the marriage ceremony performed, aooonling to the 

rites of the churah, till he returned to the place of his abode, C , more and 

more confirmed in his suspiaion that all was not rights resolved not to part 
with Emma till he had fulfilled, in the most satis&ctoi^ manner, the promise 
he had made before leaving Wiyland, of givhig her duly away in marriage. 

Not being able by her entreaties to alter the reeoiution of I> ^ Emma 

solicited her protector to accompany her to the place of her intended 

destination, to whioh he most readily agreed, taking wnh him as many of his 
crew as he deemed sufficient to ensure the safe custody of bis innocent 
protSffief should any attempt be made to carry her away by force. 

Both parties journeyed onwards till thev arrived at a fh>ntier town, where 
a native rajnh was waiting the arrival of tne lair maid of Fife, with whom he 
had fallen deeply in love, from seeing her miniature likeness in tiie possession 

of D f to whom he had paid a luf^ sum of money for the orighial, and 

had only entrusted him to convey her m state to the seat of his government. 

No sooner was this villainous action of D known to C^— than he 

communicated the whole particulars to the commanding officer of a regiment 
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of Scotch HighlnndeiB that happened to be quartered in that part of India, 
bejsging at vba same time, fbr the honour of Oaledonia and protection of 
lnjiu«d mnooenceu that he wonld nee the means in his power of reeisting any 
a^mpt that mignt be made hj the native chief to Wrest from their hands 
the vutaoos female who had been so shamefaUy decoyed from her native 
ooontry by the wont of mankind. Honour occapies too laige a space in the 
heart of the Gael to resist saoh a call of humanity. 

The rajah, finding his claim was not to be acceded to, and rssolTing to en- 
force the ssmoj assembled his troqps, and attacked with great fury we place 
where the ai&igfated Emma was ror a time secured b}r her countrymen, who 
fought in her defence with all their native valour, which at length so over- 
powered their aseailants, that they were forced to retire in even^ direction, 
leaving behind many of their slain, among whom was found the manglen 
ooipse of the i>erfldious D 

0-~ — was immediately afterwards married to Emma, and my informant 
assured me he saw them many yean afterwards, livinghappily toeether hi 
the county of Kent, on the fortune bequeathed by the 'Thane of Fi».' 

J. T. 

CAsrruE Douglas, July 1882. 



APPENDICES TO INTRODUCTION 

TO 

CASTLE DANGEROUS 
No. I 

Bxtnots from Tk$ Siilorp qfik& Emun qfDongUu and Anffus, 
By Master David Humi of Godaoroft. FoL Edit. 

AMD ban Indeed the oonne of the King'e mielbrtiiiiee begins to mftke some holt and 
itey by thu mndh proepetooi laooeiee In hie own penon, bat moie in the penon of 
Sir Jemee, by the xeoonqoeetB of hie owne oestlee and eountriee. From, henee he went 
into Dongleedale^ when, by the meens of hie flither'e old eervant^ Thomas Dickson, he 
took in the Gastle of Doiuaas. and not being aUe to keep it, he caosed bun it, con- 
tenting himself with this, that his enemies had one strength fewer in that oonntrey than 
before. The msnner of his taking of It is said to have Dsene thos :— Sir James, takins 
onely with him two of his servantiL went to Thomas Dickson, of whom he was reoeiTed 
with taura, after he had revealed hunselllB to hinLfbr the good old man knew him not 
at first, being in meane and homely apparelL There he kept him secretly in a qiiiet 
chamber, ua bronsht nnto him such as nsd beene tmsty servants to his ikther, not all 
at once, but apart by one and one, for fBsie c^ disooverie. Their advice was, that on 
Fdmsonday, when me BngUsh wobld ocme fbrth to the ohnrch, being a solemne holi- 
day, he witn his two servants should come thither apparelled like ooontrey taskers, 
with mantles to cover their armonr, and when he shoold perceive that the Bnglish 
were in the church, and his partners were oonveened, thaf then he should give the 
word, and ay the Dongas slogan, and presently set upon them that shoula happen 
to be there, who being dispatch, the castle might be taken easily. This being con- 
dnded, and they come, so soon as the Bnglish were entred into the chnreh with palms 
in their hands (aooordiiog to the costome of that dayX little sospectlng or fearing any 
sooh thing, Sir James, aocoitUng to their appointmentj^cryed too soone (a Dooipas, a 
Douglas 1% which being heard in the choroh (this was sL Bride's church of DovnlasX 
Thomas Indkaon, snppcalng he had beene hard at hand, drew out his sword, and ran 
upon them, having none to second him but another man. so that, op pr es s ed with the 
multltode of his enemies, he was beaten downe and slaine. In the meanetime. Sir 
James being come, the Rniglish that were In tiie chancel kept oflT the Scots, and, having 
the advantage of the stndt and narrow entrie, defended themselves msnftiily. But Sir 
James encouraging his men, not eo much by words aa by deeda and good example, and 
having alain the boldest resisters, prevailed at lasti ana, entring the place, slew eome 
twen^-dx of their number, and tooke the rest, about ten or twdve penons, intending 
by them to get the castle upon composition, or to enter with them when the gates 
should be opened to let them In : bat it needed not, for they of the castle were so 
secure, that thwe was none left to xeepe it save the poiter and the cooke, who, knowing 
nothing of what had hapned at the cnurch, which stood a large quarter of a mile from 
thence, had left the gate wide open, the porter standing without, and the «ooke dreaiing 
the dinner within. They entied without resistance, and meat being ready, and the 
doth laid, they diut the gates, and tooke their refection at good lea8ai& 
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Now thai he had gotten the castle into his hands, considering with himselfe (as he 

IS a man no lease ^vised than valiant) that it was hard for him to keep it, the English 
being as yet the stronger in that conntrey, who if they should besiege him, he knew 
of no reliefe, he thought better to carry away such things ss be most easily transported, 
gold, silver, and appareU, with ammunition and armour, whereof he had greatest use 
and need, and to destroy the rest of the provision, together with the castle Itselfe, 
then to diminish the number of his followers for a oarrison there where they could do no 
good. And so he caused canrle the meale and malt, and other comes and giaine, into 
the cellar, and layd all together in one heape ; then he took the prisoners and slew them, 
to revenge the death of his trustie and valiant servant, Thomas Dickson, mingling the 
victuals with their bloud, and burying their carcasses in the heap of come ; iJter that 
he struck out the heads of the barrells and puncheons, and let the drink runne through 
all ; and then he cast the carkasses of dead norses and other carrion amongst it, throw- 
ing the salt above all, so to make altogether unusefhll to the enemie ; and this cellar 
is called yet the Douglas Lairder. Last of all, he set the house on fire, and burnt all 
the timber, and what else the fire could overcome, leaving nothing but the scorched 
walls behind him. And this seemes to be the first takins of the Outle of Douglss, for 
it is supposed that he took it twice. For this service, and others done to Lord William 
his ikther, Sir James gave unto Thomas Dickson the lands of Hisleside, which hath 
beene given him before the castle was taken as an encouragement to whet him on, and 
not after, for he was slalne in ;the church ; which was both libentlly and wisely done 
of him, thus to hearten and draw men to his service by such a noble beginning. The 
castle belDff burnt. Sir James retired, and parting his men into divers companies, so 
as they might be most secret] he caused cure such ss were wounded in the lights and 
he himselfe kept ss dose ss he could, waiting ever for an occasion to enterprise some- 
thing against the enemie. So soone as he was gone, the Lord Glifnord being advertised 
of what had happened, came himsellb in person to Douglas, and caused re-edifle and 
repair the castle In a very short time, unto which he also added a tower, which is yet 
csiled Hsnies Tower Dram him, and so returned into Bngland, leaving one Thruswall 
to be captain thereot . . . 

He (Sir James Douglas) thereibn, getting him into Douglasdato, did use this stratagem 
against Thruswall, CSkptaine of the Oastle of Douglas, under the Lord dilTord. Hee 
caused some of his foikes drive away the cattell that fed neare unto the castle, and 
when the captains of theoaRlson followed to rescue, gave orders to his men to leave 
them and to flee away. Thus he did often to make tiie captaine to slight such ftayes, 
and to make him secure, that he might not suspect any further end to oe in it ; which 
when he had wrought suiflcienUy (as he thought), he laid aome men in ambuscado, and 
sent others away to drive away sniui bessts ss th^ should finds in the view of the castle^ 
as if tiiey had be«a theeves and robbers^ as they had done often befbre. The captains 
hearing of it, and supposing tiiere was no greater danger now then had beene before, 
issusd forth of the cssue, and followed after wem with such haste that his men (running 
who should be first) were disoidered and out of their ranks. The driven slso fled as 
ihst as they eould till they had drawne the captaine a little beyond the place of the 
ambuscado, which when tney perceived, risinc quickly out of their covert, set fiercely 
upon him CAd his oompanie, and so slew himselflB and chased his men back to the castle, 
some of whidb were overtaken and slaine, others got into the castle and so were saved. 
Sir James, not being able to force the house, took what bootle he could get without in 
the fields, and so departed. By this mesns, and such other exptotts. he so aifrighted 
the enemie, that it was counted a matter of such great jeopardie to keepe this castle, 
which began to be called the adventurous (or hazaardous) (jastle of Douglas. Where- 
upon Sir John Walton being in suit of an English lady, she wrote to him that when he 
had kept the adventurous Castle of Douglas seven yeares, then he might think himselfe 
worthy to be a sutor to her. Upon this occasion, Wslton tooke upon him the keeping 
of it, and succeeded to Thruswall ; but he ran the same fivtune wiw the rest that were 
before him. 

For. Sir James having first dressed an ambuscado near unto the place, he made four- 
teen of his men take so many sacks, and fil them with grasse, as though it had been 
com, which they carried in uie way toward Lanerik, the chief market -town in that 
county ; so hofang to draw forth the captain by that bait, and either to take him or 
tike castle, or both. 

Neither was this expectation flrustrate, for the captain did bite, and came forth to 
have taken this victoall (as he supposed). But ere ne could reach these carriers. Sir 
James, with his oompany, had gotoBu between the castle snd him ; and these disguised 
carriers, aeeing the captain following after them, did quickly caat off their upper gar- 
ments, wherein they had masked themselves, and throwing off their sacks, mounted 
themselves on horsebadc, and met the captain with a sharp encounter, being so much 
the more amazed as it was unlocked for; wherefore, wnen he saw these carriers 
metamorphosed into warriours, and ready to assault him, fearing that which was, that 
there was some train laid for them, he turned about to have retired to the castle ; but 

XXV 24 
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thore alBO hee met with his enemies ; between which two oompuiiee he and his whole 
followers were alaln, so that none escaped ; the captain afterwards being searched, they 
found (as it Is reported) his mistress's letters about him. Then hee went and tooke In 
the castle, bat it is uncertain (say oar writers) whether by force or composition ; bot 
it seems that the Constable, and those that were within, have yeelded it up wittioat 
force ; in regard that hee used them so gentlv, which he would not have done if he had 
taken it at utterance. For he sent them all safe home to the Lord Clifford, and gave 
them also provision and mony Ibr their entertainment by the way. The casUe, wnlch 
he had burnt onely before, now he raseth, and casts down the wallsS thereof to (the 

S:>und. By these and the like proceedings, within a short while he flreed Douglaa- 
le, Attrick Forrest, and Jedwaid Fonest of the English gairlBODs and lu^ection.— 
Fsges 26-30. 



No. II 

Extracts from Tke Bruee— Liber Componiusver Magistrwn Johannem Barber, 
Archidiaamnum Abyrdoneneemy de Uedit, Bellu, el VirtiU^utf Domini Roherti 
Brwyst, JUgie Seoeie lUtutrimmif et de Conqwatu Regni Seocie per emuUm, 
et de Domino Jaeobo de Doualtu, Edited by John Jamieson, D.D., F.R. S. B. , 
etc. etc. Edinburgh^ 1820. 



Now takis James his wiage 
Towart Dowglss, his heretage, 
With twa yemen, for owtyn ma ; 
That wee a symple stafT to ta, 
A land or a castell to wyn. 
The quhethir he yamyt to begyn 
Till brins purposs till ending ; 
For gad nelp is in gud begynnjmg, 
For gad beramnyng, and hardy, 
Gyff it be lUowlt wittily, 
May ger oftsyss unllkly thing 
Cum to ftill oonabill ending. 
Bwa did it here : but he wes wyss 
And saw he mycht, on nakyn wyss, 
Werray his fit with ewyn mycht ; 
Tharfor he thoeht to wvrk with slyeht 
And in Dowglas dalle, his countrA, 
Upon an ewynnyng entryt he. 
And than a man wonnyt tharby, 
That was off freyndls weill myehty, 
And ryche of moble, and off catelll, 
And had bene tiU his ihdyr leyll : 
And till him selfl; In his yowthea, 
He haid done monv a tluuikfall deld. 
Thom Dicson wes his name perfliy. 
Till him he send ; and gan him pray, 
That he wald oum all anerlv 
For to spek with him priaely* 
And he but daunger till him gals : 
Bot ftra he taald him qnhat he wais, 
He gret for Joy, and for pitA ; 
And him rycht till his honss had he ; 

Suhar in a chambre prinely 
e held him, and his cumpanv, 
That nane had off him persawlng. 
Off mete, and drynk, and othrr thing, 
That mycht thalm eyss, thai had plenty 
8a wTocht he throw satelt6. 
That all the lele men off that land, 
That with his tedyr war duelUnd, 
This gud man gert cum, ane and ane, 
And mok him manrent euir ilkane ; 



And he him selff fyrst homage maid. 
Dowglas fn hart gret glaldachip haid, 
That the gad men off his cuntre 
Wald Bwagate till him bnndvn be. 
He speryt the conwyne off Idie land. 
And quha Uie castell had in hand. 
And thai him tould all halll y ; 
And syne amang them priuely 
Tliai ordanytt that he still said be 
In hiddillis, and in priwet^ 
Till Fabne Bonday, that wes ner hand, 
The thrid day eftyr fblowand. 
For than the folk off that coantr6 
Assemblyt at the kyrk wald be ; 
And thai, that in the castell wer, 
Wald als be thar, thar palmys to ber, 
As folk that had na dreld off ill ; 
For thai thoudit all wes at thair will. 
Than said he cam with his twa men. 
Bot, for that men said nocht him ken. 
He sold ane mantill halff anld and bar, 
And a flaill, as he a thresscher war. 
Wndyr the mantill nocht for thi 
He sold be armyt priaely. 
And quhen the men off his oonntri, 
That suld all bonne befor him be, 
His ensenye mycht her hym cry, 
Then suld thai, tvHX enforoely, 
^cht ymyddys the kyrk assaili 
The Ingliss men with nard bataill, 
Bwa that nane mycht eschap tham fka ; 
For thar throwch trowyt thai to ta 
The castell, that besld wes ner. 
And quhen this, that I tell you her, 
Wes dinisyt, and wndertane, 
Ilkane till his howss hame is gano ; 
And held this spek tn priuet^ 
Till the day off thar assembly. 

The folk upon the Sononnday 
Held to Baynct Bridie kyrk thair way ; 
And tha that in the castell war 
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lichyt owt, bath les and mar, 

And want ibair paUnya for to ber ; 

Owtane a cok and a porter. 

Jamet off DowbIm off thair eummyng. 

And qnbat Mua war, had witting ; 

And sped bim till the kyrk in by. 

Bot or be come, too hastily 

Ane off bis criyt, ' Dowglas I Dowglaa I ' 

Thomas Dikson, that nerrest was 

Till thaim that war off the castell. 

That war all innouth the ebanoeU, 

Sahen he * Dowglsa I * swa hey herd cry, 
rew owt his swerd ; and fellely 
Rosehyt amang tbalm to and ftiu 
Bot ane or twa, for owtyn ma. 
Than in by war left lyand, 
Qnhill Dowglas come rycht at hand, 
And then enforoyt on tbalm the cry. 
Bot thai the chanseU stordelv 
Held, and thaim defendyt wele. 
Till off thair men war slayne sumdell. 
Bot the Dowglaoe sa weill him bar, 
That all the men, that with him war, 
Bad confort off his wele doyng ; 
And he him spanrt nakyn Uilng, 
Bot prowyt swa nis force In fVcht, 
That throw bis worschlp and his myobt 
His men sa keynly helpyt than, 
That thai the cbansell on tbtAm wan. 
Than dang thai on swa hardyly. 
That in scbort tyme men mycht se ly 
The twa pert dede, or then deand. 
The lave war sesyt sone in hand, 
8wa that off thretty levyt nane, 
That thai ne war slayne Okan, or tane. 

James off Dowglas, qnhen this wes done. 
The presoneria luis he tane alsone ; 
And, with thaim off his campany, 
Towart the castell went In by. 
Or noyiss or cxr sold rysa. 
And for be wald thaim sone enpprias, 
Hiat lewyt In the castell war, 
That war but twa for owtyn mar, 
IVre men or aez befor send be, 
That flmd all opyn the entri ; 
And entryt, and the porter tok 
Rycht at the gate, and syne the cok. 
with that Dowi^ come to the yat^ 
And entryt In for owtyn debate ; 
And flmd the mete all redy grathit, 
With bnrdys set, and datnis laylL 
The ybaitis then he gort sper. 
And sat^ and eyt all at lavser. 
^ne all the Bimls tnrssyt thai 
That thaim thooht thai mycht baiff away ; 
And namlr wapnys, and armyng, 
Siloar, and tresonr, and elethyng. 
Wyctallls, that mycht nocht tonyt be, 
On this maner destroylt he. 
All the wictalis, owtane salt^ 
Alsqnheyt, and floor, and meOl, and malt 
In the wyne sellar gert he bring ; 
And samyn on the Bar all flynft 
And the preiionerls that he nad tane 
Rycht thar in gert he held ilkane ; 
Byne off the townnys he hedis outstiak : 
A fonle mellA thar mne he mak. 
For meile, and mal^ and Uod, and wyne, 



Ban all to gidder In a mellyne, 
That was wnsemly for to se. 
Tharfor the men off that coantr6 
For swa fele thar mellyt wer, 
Callit it the * Dowglas I^rdner.' 
Syne tok be salt, as Ic bard tell, 
^d ded borss, and scnrdid the well ; 
And brynt all, owtakyn stane ; 
And is forth, with bis menye, gsyne 
Till bis resett : for him thoocht weill, 
Oiff be had bafdyn the castell. 
It had bene aasegyt raith ; 
And that him thoocht to mekill waitb. 
For he ne bad bop off reskewyng. 
And it is to peraloos thing 
In castell asacgyt to be, 
Qnhar want is off thir uiingis thre— 
victain, or men with thair annyng. 
Or than god bop off rescnyng. 
And for be dred thir thin^ sold fldte. 
He cbeeyt forthwart to trawaill, 
Qohar be mycht at bis lanes be ; 
And swa dryve forth his destan^. 

On this wise wea the castell tan. 
And slayne that war tharin ilkan. 
The Dowglas syne all his menye 
Gert In ser pUeis depertyt be ; 
For men sold wrt oobar thai war. 
That yeid depertyt ner and thar. 
Thaim that war woondyt gert he ly 
In tm hiddillia, all prioely ; 
And gert god leeehJs till thaim bring 
Qohifi that thai war in till heling. 
And bim selff, with a few menye, 
Qnhile ane, qnhfle twa, and qohil thre, 
And wmqohill all him allane. 
In biddillis throw the land is oane. 
8a dred he IngUs men his mycht, 
That he dorst nocht wele com tn nrcht. 
For thai war that tyme all weldand 
As malst lordis, oor all the land. 

Bot tythandia, that scalis sone. 
Off this deid that Dowgks has done 
Gome to the difltrd bis ere, in by. 
That for his l^naatll wes sary : 
And menyt his men that thai had dayncb 
And syne has to pnrpoa tane. 
To big the castell wp tmrat, 
Thar for, as man of mwiu mayne, 
He assemblit gret cnmpany. 
And till Dowglas he went in by. 
And bigByt wp the caatell swyth ; 
And m^ It rycht stalwart and styth 
And pot tharin wietallis and men. 
Ane off the Thyrwallys then 
He left behind him capitane. 
And syne till Ingland went agayne. 

BookTV. 2U^^ 

Bot yelt than James of Dowglaa 
In Dowglas Dalle trawaiUand was ; 
Or elhrs weill ner hand tharby. 
In bTadHlTs somdaill prioely. 
For he wald se his gooemyng 
That had the castell in keping : 
And gert mak mony Jopeity, 
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To M qnhefhTT he vald ische blytihly. 
And anlien m peraawyt that he 
Wald DlTthly Iflcfae with his menye, 
He maid a oidring prinely 
Off thaim that war on hU partj ; 
That war aa felOi that thai durst fyeht 
With Thjrwan. and all the mycht 
Off thaim that in the castell war. 
He BChape him In the nyeht to flir 
To Sandylandis ; and thar ner by 
He him enboaehyt prioely. 
And lend a few a trane to ma ; 
That eone in the momyne gm ga, 
And tok catell, tliat wee the castell by, 
And eyne withdrew thaim hastily 
Towart thaim that enboschlt war. 
Than Thyrwall, fbr owtyn mar, 
Oert arme his men. fbrowtyn bald ; 
And isehyt with all the men he haid : 
And folowyt fiMfe eftir the cry. 
He wes armyt at poynt denly, 
Owtane Tthat] his nede wee bar. 
Than, with the men tiiat with bim war. 
The catell folowit he gad speid, 
Bycht as a man that had na dreld. 



THI that he gat off thaim a lycht. 
Than prekyt thai with all thar mycht, 
Folowand thaim owt off aray ;. 
And thai sped thaim lleand, qiihlll thai 
Fer by thalr buschement war past : 
And Thyrwall ay ebassyt tut 
And thui thai that enbnschyt war 
Isehyt tni him, bath lea and mar, 
And rayssyt sudanly the cry. 
And thai that saw sa sadandly 
That folk come egyrly prlkand 
Rycht betnix thatm and thair warand, 
Thai war in to foW gret eflhiy. 
And, for thai war owt off aray. 
8am off thaim fled, and som abad. 
And Dowgla% that thar with him had 
A gret mengye, fttU egrely 
Assaylyt, and scalyt thaim basely : 
And in schort tyme oonrnid thaim swa, 
That welle nane eschapyt thaim tnu 
ThyrwaU, that wea thafr capltane, 
Wes thar in the bargane slane, 
And off his men the mast par^. 
The laye fled Ml eflhiytly. 

Booky.T-62. 
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Nora 1.— An AirAOHBOinsif, p. 126 

It is aoaroe n e coM Wiy to my, that anch fhingB ooald only be aoted in the 
eariier period of oar Indian settlements^ when the check of the Directon was 
imperfeoty and that of the orown did not exist. My friend Mr. Fairscribe is 
of opinion that there is an anachronism in the introduction of Faupiah, the 
Bramin dubath of the English goTomor. — C C. 



Non 2.— Tbb Dowbah, p. 180 

In every Tillage the dowrahf or goide, is an official person, upon the pnblio 
establishment, and receives a portion of the harvest or other revenue, along 
with the smith, the sweeper, and the barber. As he ffets nothing from the 
travellers whom it is his office to condnct, he never scmpies to shorten his own 
joomey and prolong theirs by taking them to the nearest village, without 
reference to the most direct line of route, and sometimes deserts them 
entirely. If the regular dowrah is sick or absent^ no wealth can procure a 
substitute. 

NoTB 8.— €A£aix or Douglas, p. 169 

The following notice of Douglas Castle, etc., is from the Deteripiioit qf the 
Sheriffdom qf LaoMtrky by WiUiun Hamilton of Wishaw, written in the begin- 
ning of the 18th oentoiy, and printed by the Maitland Club of Glasgow in 
1881:— 

Dooglsas parish, and baronle and lordship, heth very long appertained to the Ikmlly 
of Dooglsss, sad contlnaed with the Barles of Donglsss untlll their flitall fbrftltare. 
anno 1466 ; during which tyme there are many noble and important actions recorded 
in histories performed by them, by the lords and earle of that great Ikmily. It wis 
thereafter given to Douglass Karl of Angnse. and continued with them untfll William 
Barie of Angoae was created Marquees of Donglsss, anno 1088 ; and is now the prin- 
cipal seat of the Marquess of Dooguss his flunily. It is a large haronie and pariah, and 
ane laick patronage,'and the Marquees 1b both titnlar and patron. He heth tnere| 
near to the chnrch, a very considerable neat house, called the GssUe of Douglass : and 
near the church is a fVne village, callea the town of DoaglMS, long since erected in a 
burgh of haronie. It neth ane hansome church, with many ancient monuments and 
inscriptions on the old interments of the earlee of this place. 

The water of Douglas runs ouyte through the whole length of this perish, and upon 
either svde of the water it is caued Douglas Dale. It toocheth Olyde towards the north, 
and is bounded by Lesmahagow to the west, Kyle to the south-west, GrawfUrd John 
and Carmichaell to the south and south-east. It is a pleasant strath, plentiftill in grass 
and come, and coall ; and the minister is well prorroed. 

The lands of Heyslesyde, belonging to Sijnael Douglass, has a good house and 
pleasant seat, close by a wood, etc.— Pp. 64, 06 {Loddwirt). 
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NoTB 4.--^0Hif Loudon MacAdam, p. 163 

John Loudon MacAdam, ct great improTor of public roads, was awarded [1827] 
by Parliament the sum of d£10,000, and made sunreyor of the Metropolitan 
roads ; died 1836 {Laing). 

NoTB 5.— Hazbuodk, p. 180 

Hazelside Place, the fief eranted to Thomas Dickson by William the Hardy, 
seventh Lord Douglas, is stul pointed out about two miles to l^e south-west of 
the Castle Dangerous. Dickson was Bizty years of age at the time when Lord 
James first appeared in Douglas Dale. His heirs kept possession of the fief for 
centuries ; and some respectoble gentlemen's families in Lanarkshire still trace 
themselves to this ancestor {Note hy Mr, Haddow), 

NoTB 6.— Makbr OB Tbouybub, p. 190 

The name of maker stands for poet (with the original sense of which word 
it exactly corresponds) in the old Scottish language. That of trwuvew or 
troubadour — ^flnder, in short — has a similar meaning, and almost in every 
country the poetical tribes have been graced with the same epithets, inferring 
the property of those who employ invention or creation. 

NoTK 7.— Sir Tribtrbh, p. 201 

The metrical romance of Sir Tritirem^ first published by Sir Walter Scott 
in 180^ who ascribed it to Thomas of Erdldoune, called the Rhym«r (XfCUM^). 

NoTB 8.— Wild Cattlb, p. 216 

These bulls are thus described by Hector Boetius, oonoemiog which he 
says ; — 

In this wood (namely the Caledonian wood) were sometiine white bulls, with crisp 
and curlinff manes, lUce fierce lions ; and thou^ they seemed meek and tame In the 
remanent figure of their bodies, they were more wild than an v other beasts, and had 
such hatred against the society and company of men, that they came never in the 
woods nor lesnries where they found any fbot or hand thereof, and many days after 
they eat not of the herbs that were touched or handled bv man. These bulls were 
so wild, that they were never taken but slight and crafty labour, and so impatient, 
that after they were taken Uiey died from insupportable dolour. Am soon as any man 
Invaded these bulls, they rushed with such tornble press upon him that they struck 
him to the earth, taking no fear of hounds, sharp lances, or other most penetrative 
weapons.— Boetius, Ckron, Scot^ vol. i. p. zxxix. 

The wild cattle of this breed, which are now only known in one manor in 
Sngland, that of Chillingham Okstle in Northumberland (the seat of the Earl 
of Tankerville), were, in the memory of man, still preserved in three places 
in Scotland, namely, Drumls^irig, Cumbernauld, and the upper park at 
Hamilton Palace, at all of which placee, except the last, I believe, they havo 
now been destroyed, on accouni of their ferocity. But though tboso of 
modem da^rs are remarkable for their white colour, with black muzsles, and 
exhibiting, in a small deg^e, the black mane, about three or four inches long, 
by which the bulls in particular are^ distinguished, they do not by any means 
come near the terrific description given us by the ancient authors, which has 
made some naturalista think that these animals should probably be referred 
to a different species, though poss^ing the same general habits, and included 
in the same genus. The bones which are often discovered in Scottish mosses 
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belong oertainly to a race of animalB much larger than those of Chillingham, 
which seldom grow to above 80 stone (of 14 ]b&), the general weight vajrying 
from 60 to 80 stone. We should be accounted ve^ negligent by one class of 
readers did we not record that the beef furnished by those cattle is of ex- 
cellent flaTour, and finely marbled. 

The following is an extract from a letter receiyed by Sir Walter Scott some 
time after the publication of the noyel : — 

When it is wished to kill any of the cattle at Ghilliiigham, the keeper goes into the 
herd on horseback, in which way they are quite accessible, and singling out his ylctlm, 
takes aim with a large rlfle-gnn, and seldom lUls in brining him down. If Uie poor 
animal makes much bellowing In his agony, and especially if the ground be stained 
with his blood, his companions become verv Airious, and are tiiemselves, I believe, 
accessory to his death. After which, they fly off to a distant part of the park, and 
he is drawn away on a sledge. Lord Tankervllle is very teDSCions of these singular 
animals : he will on no account part with a living one, and hardly allows of a sufficient 
number being killed to leave pastunge for those that remain. 

It happened on one occasion, three or four years ago. that a party ylsiUng at the 
castle, among whom were some men <^vmr, who had hunted bclUoes in Ibreign parts, 
obtained permission to do the keepers work and shoot one of the wild cattle. They 
sallied out on horseback, and, duly equipped for the enterprise, attacked their ol^ect 
The poor animal received several wounds, but none of them proving fiital, he retired 
before his pursuers, roaring with pain and rage, till, planting himseli against a wall or 
tree, he stood at bur, oflbnng a fiiont of defiance. In this position the youthmi heir 
of the castle, Lord Ossulston, rode up to give him the flital shot. Though warned of 
the danger of approaching near to the ennged animal, and especially of filing without 
first having turned his horse's head in a direction to be ready for flight, he dischaiiged 
his piece ; but ere he oould turn his horM round to make his retreat, the raging beast 
had plunged his Immense horns into its flank. The horae staggered and ^*as near fall- 
ing, out recovering by a violent effort, he extricated himself from his Infuriated pur- 
suer, making off with all the speed his wasting strength supplied, his entrails meanwhile 
dragging on the ground ; till at length he fell, and died at the same moment. The 
animal was now dose upon his rear, and the young lord would unquestionably have 
shared the fiite of his unhappy steed, had not the keeper, deeming it fUl time to con- 
clude the day's diversion, fired at the Instant His shot brought the beast to the 
ground, and running in with his large knife, he put a period to its existence. 

This scene of gentlemanly pastime wss viewed from a turret of the castle by Lady 
Tankervllle and her female visitors. Such a situation for the mother of the young 
hero was anything but enviable. 

NoTB 9.— -Bum OF BonoLAB Ghubch, p. 200 

This is a most graphic and accorate deecription of the preeent state of the 
ruin. Its beinff occupied by the sexton as a dwelling-place, and the whole 
scene of the old man's interview with De Yalenoe, noay be classed with our 
iUustrious author's most felicitous imaginings {Note by the i2sv. Mr. Stewart 
<if DauffUu), 

NOTS 10.— F&AGMXNT BT COLBBIDGB, p. 262 

The Author has somewhat altered part of a beautiful unpublished fragment 
of Coleridge : — 

Where is the grave of Sir Arthur OrsIIan,— 
Where may the grave of that good knight be ? 

By the maige of a brook, on the slope of Helvellyn, 
Under the boughs of a young birch-tree. 
The oak that in snmmer was pleasant to hear, 
That rustled in autumn all withered and sear. 
That whiitled and groaned thro' the winter alone- 
He hath gone, and a birch in his place is grown. 
The knighf s bones are dust, 
His good sword Is rust ; 
His spirit is with the saints, we trust. 

(LodAart.) 
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NoTB 11.— Pbibon Cagsb, p. 812 

The queen of Robert the Bmoe, and the Countess of Bachan, by whom, 
as one ot Macduff's descent, he was crowned at Scone, were secured in the 
manner described. 

NoTB 12.— Bloody Stkbs, p. 328 

The ominous name of Bloodmire Sink or S^ke marks a narrow hollow to 
the north-west of Douglas Oastle, from which it is distant about the third of a 
mile. Mr. Haddow nates that, according to local tradition^ the name was 
given in consequence of Sir James Douglas having at this spot intercepted and 
slain pejrt of the garrison of tiie castle while De Walton was in command. 



Non 18.— Dk^th of Younq Dickboit, p. 865 

The fall of this brave stripling by the hand of the English governor, and 
the stem heroism of the father in turning from the spot where he lay, 'a 
model of beauty and stren^h,' that he might not be withdrawn from the 
duty which Douglas had asngned him of protecting the Lady of Berkel^, ex- 
cites an interest for both, with which it is almost to be r^gpretted that history 
interferes. It was the old man, Thomas Dickson, not his son, who felL The 
slogan, 'a Douglas — a DouglM,' having been prematurely raised, Dickson, who 
was within the church, thinking that his young lord with his armed band was 
at hand, drew his sword, and, with only one man to assist him, opposed the 
English, who now rushed to the door. Cut across the middle by an English 
sword^ he stiU continued his opposition, till he fell lifeless at the threshold. 
Such IS the tradition, and it is supported by a memorial of some authority — a 
tombstone, still to be seen in the cnurohyard of Doup-las, on which is sculptured 
a fi^re of Dickson, supporting with his left arm his protruding entrails, and 
raismg his sword with the other in the attitude of combat (Jvote bif tke Beta, 
Mr. Aewart qf DwgUu), 



GLOSSABY 



OF 



WOBDS, PHRASES, AND ALLUSIONS 



Abid, wilted, deUiTBd 
Abbaham, 

fBtgnlng ■IclmaM 
Above, aboTB 
AoooLADB, tbe tooeh of the 

sirord on the ihoulder in 

oonftnring knighthood 
Ax, one 
Aiouxs-MoB!R8. about SO 

miles Booth at Ntmes in 

France 
Am, own 

AjAzTnLAMOir. fitfTenoer 
Alcaldb, a ft[MuilBh magia- 

trateorjndge 
Allah acxbab, €k)d is 

great 
All abxblt, or allbv- 

ABLT, Wlelf 

Alsohb, as soon 
Altisiboba. 8m Don 
QuicBoU, Tnit IL chap. 

ZllT. 

Axbubgaoo, an amlnuh 

AmroH 818 Rigabdub, etc., 
(p. 60X Are yon not a 
certain Bichazd Middle- 
mas of the town of 
Middlemasf Answer in 
Latin 

Ahobtnb, an opiate, nax^ 
ootic 

Antigua, rum, named ftx>m 
the west India island 
which prodnces it 

AssBcm, besieged 

A' THioiTHXB, all together 

Attbiok, or BnnftiCK, 
FoBBST, nearly the same 
as BelkirlcahlrB 

Auld, old 

Ayah, a black female nnrse, 

fenerally a native of 
ndia 



BACK-njiT, game In re- 



BAHAxn>BB, an epithet of 
resnect) eqaivalent to 
'gsilant offloer' or so 

Baxd, or BADB, delay 

Bahxa, a oooxtier 

Babtb, bones 

Bab, bare, threadbare 

Baboh-bailib, baron's 
deputy in a botgh of 
barony, a kind of BcofeUsh 
magistrate 

Basiluk. a ikbolons ser- 
pent-like creature that 
inhabited the deserts of 
Arabia; its glance was 
held to be Iktal to living 
creatures 

Bauldxb, bolder 

BKAUZ TXUX DB ma GA8- 

svRB, a sly allnsion to 
the iffOTerb ip<nt$er wis 
fimm» pour la hmux 
yncc ds sa eoisctttBto 
manrr a woman tor (the 
beantiftil eyes ol) ner 
money 
Bbdbal, a sexton, beadle 
Bboum, a lady of high 

rank 
Bbbowtt, behored 
Bblxyx, bf and by, soon 
BsirxDiGT, or Bbnxdick, a 
character in Miuih Ado 
Abota Nothing^ Act ii. 
BC 8 

Bcrr, ta'bb tbb, tsken to 

the open field, proWded 

fbr one's safety 
Bio, to build: bioott, 

bnht 
BisMiLLAB, in the name of 

God! 



Black Dbatb, visited Eng- 
land to 1848-40, 18ei-02, 
and 1860 

Blati, civil, baahftd 

Blihk, glance 

BoABicBA, a warlike queen 
of the andent Britons 

BoMXT DB, or DTB, B pretty 
toy 

Bobbbl, simple, nnleazned 

BocBX, ready, prepared 

BouBO, boroogb, town 

Bbowv-bill, a kind of 
halberd, painted brown, 
and carried by foot- 
soldiers and town-watoh- 
men 

Bbowbt, a brewing 

Bbustivm, burst 

Bbtbt, burnt 

Bucxlb (of wig)L the curl 
or arrsngement that has 
flone a long time without 
being renewed 

BuKBHXB, a geuersl 

BvBDTS, boaids. tables, 
which were usually boarda 
supported on movable 
trestles 

BifBGBB's LgoiroMJ, or 
Lmnore, the Oeiman 

£)em which Scott trans- 
ted and publiahed ss 
his first literary achieve- 
ment 

BUBOH OF BABOmX, OT 

baboht, a distinctive 
class of boroughsamongst 
Scottish towns 
But (daxtngbbX without, 
apart from 

Cadgt, sportive, Hvelv 
OAimr, gently, careftuly 
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Cak, care 

Caba Bail mobftbly 
BiZA, the etghta Imam 
of Uie Bhllte Jf ohamme- 
dana, whose princixial 
■hrlne is at Meahed in 
Feraia 
Ca&iouhb, oorpae 
Gaklb, a follow, penott 
Gablikk, an old woman 
Carpb Dtnc, make the moat 

of the present dav 
Cahsb, of Gowrie, the low 
alluvial landa on the 
north aide of the Taj in 
Perthahife 
Cast up to, to reproach 
Cbla h'bst pas HOMMftra, 

that la not proper 
OxLBua, a Roman phyaiclan 

of the lat century a. a 
Chabootra, a platform 
Chabouk, a long whip 
Chbbyt, choae, preferred 
Ohibld, a fellow, person 
Chobdar, an naher, mace- 
hearer 
Ohowbt, a Hap or fon made 

of a cow's tail 
Chdckxb-btakbb, pebblea, 

aandstones 
Clathis, cloths 
Clavbb, chatter, tattling 
Olsbk to, to aeize npon 
Clekly, wholly, entirely 
GuwKQco-HBV, a hen sit* 

tiugoneffis 

Gloss, boaVtum, straggle 

GoMTN, Red, a Bootush 

chief stabbed by Robert 

Bruce in the Minorites' 

church in DnmMea on 

lOth February 1806 

GoHABiLL, possible, attain- 

able 

GoKWYNB, condition, state 

Coas, a measure of distance 

varying fh>m 1} to 2( 

miles 

Coup db bolbxl, a inn- 

stroke 
GousiNQ, a blood-relation 
Gowribb, small sheila used 
as money in India, 0000 
or 7000 being worth a 
rapee=28. 
Grebzb, or KRIS, a short 
knife or aword, worn in 
the Bast 
Grbbsbt, a fixed candle- 
stick, or amall portable 
flre 
Grimpiko, kidnapping men 

for the army or navy 
Gbobx, the sum of ten 
million rupees, worth 
£1,000,000 
Gross, rxtddy, the red crora 
of tit. Qeon^ of England 



GuK, cook 

Gull xm tbb kbn, a man or 
boy in the house 

GuKMBRBABD, a ssah 

GumrAWAR, or Kathxa- 
WAR, a peninanla on the 
west siae of India, north 
of Bombay, formerly 
fkmoua for ita breed of 
horses 

Dafitm 0. firee oonTeraation, 
ftolicklng 

Dais, a canopy ; the chief 
table, somewhat higher 
than the others 

Damo, laid on, atmck 

DBAZ>-TBRAW,death-throes, 
death-agony 

Dband, dying 

Dbbowaltt, disem- 
bowelled 

Dbqjal, or Dbjjal, the 
antichrist or folse pro- 

Shet of the Mohamme- 
ana, who wlU come 

riding on an asa in 

mockery of Jesus 
Dbira, an ancient Saxon 

kingdom of England, 

between the Tees, the 

Humber, and the borders 

of Walea 
Dbpbrtyt, divided, aepar- 

ated 
Dewav, a treasurer 
DiuiBYT, devised 
DivAir, the state council 

of an Oriental sovereign 

DOCTUa UTRIUBQUB JURIS. 

learned in both civil and 
ecdeaiastical law; that 
Is, duly qualified to prac- 
tise 
Dominica GoNrtTBHTiuM, 
the Sunday of confessing 
persons 

DOMUM BBRVAVIT, LAKAM 

FBcrr, she stayed at home 
and spun wool 

Dormant (tablbV a 
fixed, stationary table, 
aa distinguished from 
one made of boards laid 
on trestles, which was 
tiie usual flishlon in the 
middle ages 

Dour, stuoDom, obstinate 

Dowrah, the offlcial guide 
of a Hindoo village 

Drbio, dread, fear 

Drink -OBLD, a giatuity, 
tip 

Drummbr'b handwritino, 
marks of the lash, made 
by the drummer aa the 
r^mental execuUoner 

DiTDABH, a steward 

Di'ELLAND, lighting 



DuuE, grief 

Duncan, Ezno. hib bodt- 
OUARO. Ste Macbeth, Act 
i. sc. 7, and Act iL sc S 

Durbar, an (Acial recep- 
tion 

BsN, eyea 

B p p R A T, fear, terror ; 

XPPRATTLY. under the 

Infinence of fear 

EOTRLT, or BORBLT, 

eagerly 

Eldbr Gombdy, amount 
the ancient Greeks, uie 
actors nearly always wore 
maaks ; their Elder 
Gomedy was of a de- 
cidedly satirical char- 
acter 

Eldoun, orSiLDON, Hills, 
near If elroee, Roxboi^h- 
ahire, traditionally asao- 
ciated with Thomas the 
Rhymer and Michael 
Scott, the magician 

Enbuschtt. or xnbuschit, 
ambushed 

Enbentb, standard, ensign 

Erdtt, buried 

Erb, ear 

EacHAP, escape 

BTTRICK, F0RB8T OP, Whcit) 

is now the county of 

Selkirk 
Eyss, to desire 
Byt, eat| ate 

Fa, foe, enemy 

Faitour, a traitor 

Fakir, a Hindoo, in the 
text a Mohammedan, 
religioua enthusiast 

Falkirk, battle op, waa 
fought on 22d July 1S98 

Fanparonadb, vain boast- 
ing, swaggering 

Far, fore, go 

Fashes, takes trouble^ 
palna 

Fata Moboana, a foiry, 
sister of King Arthur, 
flgurea in the chivalrio 
eptca of Bolardo and 
Imsao 

Fause-pacb, a folse foce, 
mask 

Felb, much, many thinga 

Feb, for, a long way 

Fbrxnois, Franks ; that is, 
Europeans of all nationa ; 
Ferxngi sahib, a Euro- 
pean gentleman 

Feu db joie, a dischaige of 
flrearma. salute 

Flbamd, flying 

Flock-bilk, fiosa-ailk 

Florrktine (vr.AL), a pie 

FLYTiMfi, scolding 
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Fosowmr, Iwsides 

FoBTT-Fivx, the attempt 
of the Toong Ftetender, 
Frinoe Gharles Edward, 
to aain the crown of 
BngUnd in 1746 

FRAHaiRAv, Bnrope 

Fksischutz, or Frbi- 
scHthz, an opera by Carl 
Ifaria Ton Weber, com- 
pleted in 1880 

FvBTHWART, pradenoo, 
piecantion 

Ftcht, fight 

Ftkx, troable, palna, 
worry 

Gadbiko, gathering 
Qalloohed, ornamented 

with Balloon, a kind of 

threaa lace naed for 

binding 
Oav, bean 
Gabt. Sea Ger, etc. 
Gavbbtoh, Fisbs dx, a 

Gascon, an nnwoixhy 

fltTonrlte of Edward IL 
Gat BOixiraB, minstrelfly 
GxAB, bnaineM, a£Ddr 
Gbb, or OAB, to make, 

canee; oabt, obbt, or 

OABBSD, made, caueed 
GRAins, monntain chains 

on both sides of the 

country of Mysore in 

Soothem India 
OiAMscHi]), or Jamshzd, a 

legendary king of Fernia. 

5es The taUtman, Note 8, 

p. 416 
On, to giTe 

GlBKINQ Aim OABBLnrO, 

grinninff and talking 
Glxd, a kite 
Glowbbing, staring 
GoLcoHDA, a town and 
kingdom in the interior 
of udia, where diamonds 
were formerly cat and 
polished ; hence the 

6 lace was proTerbial for 
a wealth 
OooD-DAuaBTBB, daughter- 

in-law 
QoTH, one deficient in 
taste, an uncultivated 
person 
Oowrmro, playing golf 
Gbatbit, dressed, prepamd 
Gbothb, an old name for 

Goninna, in Spain 
Guidb, to treat, use, direct 
GniNBA-PIGB (p. 112), 
guinea -men, men pos- 
sessing guineas 
Gtff, iir 

Haooard, a wild hawk 
which has been tamed 



Hag 018, sheep's Uver, 
heart, etc, minced fine 
and boiled in a bag with 
oatmeal, suet^ etc 

Haitf, to haTe, wear 

Hakim, a physician 

Haldtb, held 

Hallowmass, All Saints 
Day, the Ist of November 

HAinc, a hold, advantage 

Hkdis, heads, ends 

HxBiOT Bow, a street 
of Edinburgh, running 
parallel to, ana north o( 
rrlnoes Street (q,vX was 
laid out in 1767 and fol- 
lowtog years 

HiDDILLIB, or HTSDILUa, 

hiding 

HiB, hi^, principal (street) 

HiPPOCBATEB^ an ancient 
Greek physician, whose 
authority was long of 
great weis^t In medical 
practice ; he wroteabook 
otAfihorUmB 

Hogg, a shilling, perhaps 
sixpence 

Holm, a flat plain beside a 
river 

Hookah, the tobacco-iiipe 
of Oriental laoes. consists 
of a bowl for holding the 
tobacco, and a bottle for 
holding water, through 
which the smoke passes 
in an indiarubber tube 

HOBZnVG ABD BOOPIVO. 

blowing of horns ana 

shouting (whoopingX u 

by the wild Huntsman 

in the opera 
HouBx, a beauteous maiden 

in the Mohammedan 

paradise 
HowDAHBD. proTided with 

a howdah, or enclosed 

seat for persons to ride In 
Ht, haste 

Iq,I 

iLXABBjeach one 

Imnbb uousb, one of the 
branches of the principal 
law court of Scotland 

Ibhouth, within 

Ibohtt, issued, came out ; 
iBGHX, to comeou^ forth 



Jalousing, suspecting, 
opining 

JxD, roRBST OF, or Jed- 
WABD FoREsrr, near Jed- 
burgh, in the south of 
Scotland; Jedwood, or 
Jbddabt, staft, a kind of 
battle-axe, made origin- 
ally at Jedburgh 



Jioobr-dubbeb, a door- 
shutter, porter 

JOABBAj MT TBIBND 

(p. xii), the dramatist 
Joanna BaUlie (1702- 
1851) 

JODX ABD LET TBB JAW 

GAB BT, stoop, i.e. give 
way. and let tne wave b^ 
by, bend to Uie stwm 
JuPBRTT, a dangerous, war- 
like enterprise 

Kattila, a caravan of 
merchants 

Eatb, an infidel, firom the 
standpoint of a Moham- 
medan 

Kail, cabbase ; kail-tabd, 
cabbage-plot 

KxN, to Know 

KxBHB, a llght4unned foot- 
soldier 

Ehab, an Oriental inn 

Ehklaut, a dress of 
honour 

KiLLEDAB, the governor of 
a fort 

Kit, the small violin that 
dancing - mssters for- 
merly used 

KiTK, SxBGXABT, a Charac- 
ter in George Farqnhar's 
MeeruUing^JIUier (1706) 

Lac, the sum of 100,000 
rupees, worth £10,000 

Laick, lay 

Lallt, Govnt, an olBcer of 
Irish extraction, com- 
manded the French 
forces in India In 1758- 
61 

Lakd, a block of houses, 
house 

Lamdloupbb, stroller, ad- 
venturer 

Laxdwabd, the outlying 
rural districts 

Labgxs, libei-ty 

Lavb, remainder 

Latsxb, leisure 

Lbadbnhall Stbebt, 
London, where the East 
India Company had their 
principal offices 

Lesubibb, pastures 

Levxtt, a sort of medicid 

Siactitioner whom Dr. 
ohnson sheltered in his 
own house for twenty 
years 
Lbvtt, remained 

LXTLL, LXLK, Or LEAL, 

loyal, fkithftil 

LniTOT,BABVABT BXBNABO 

(1675-1786X publisher of 
works by Pope, Steele, 
Gay, and others 
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Lippur, to trost, eonfldein 
LmsD, Uksd. chose 
LoBsooum, aush of stowed 

Uscttlt and nit meet 
LoHQ-SHAHxa, a nickname 

of Sdward 1 of Bn^^and 
Loon, fellow 
LooTia, a mannder, 

plunderer 
Lois, pniM 
Lonporo, leaping 
LuciNA, the goddeeti of 

birthamongBt the ancient 

Romans 
Lvcrr, dame, a title giyen 

to old women 
Ltaxd, lying 

Ha, or KAB, more ; ma, to 
make 

ICagdohald, FlobA| the 
cnlde of Prince Cnarlee 
Bdward in Jnne 1746, 
waa imprisoned for a 
time, but eventoally set 
at liberty 

MAGmATSL, statesman of 
Florence, 19th oentory, 
ikmous R>r craft and un- 
scmpnlous duplicity 

MAHRATTAa, the mixed 
races inhabiting a group 
of states on the west side 
of India 

HAiNBBirr, or MANBEirr, 
Taasalage, homage to a 
superior 

Maib, more 

Mais dvn ioAL, but it's 
tM the same 

Mallxus Sootobdm, the 
hammer of the Scoto 

Haud, a Lowland plaid 

Matnb, valour, might 

Meill, or miLB, meal, 
flour 

BCbkxll, or MircKLX, much, 
great 

MBLLi, medley, oonftised 
mess; xblltvx, confu- 
sion, miztore ; mklltt, 
mingled together 

Mbbtb, or xBiioTB, a 
feudal lord's retainers 

Mbthuxv, or McTHvxv, 
Wood, a few miles west 
of Perth, where Bruco 
wu defeated on 19th 
June 1806 

MoBLB, moveable goods 

MoHUB, a British Indian 
gold coins 808. 

MoLDWABP, a mole 

HooTBB MAHUL, peari of 
the palace, a term of 
endearment 

HoBT-sKiN, the skin of a 
lamb or sheep that has 
died accidentally 



MoTAKUL, a meeting 
MouLLAU, a Mohammedan 
priest 



the oflloer of a 
Mohammedan mosque 
who announces the hours 
of pmyer fkom a lof^ 
tower 

MuiB, moor, common 

MuBiTTir, mourning 

MU8CADKL» or XDSGAniL, B 

sweet, strong wine of 

Italy and France 
MusMUD, a state cushion 
Mtcht. might (verb and 

Bubsiantiye) 

Na blatb, uncivil. Im- 
modesty bold 

Naooba, a stoto drum 

Nakyh wtbs, no manner 
of wise, nowise 

Natch, or kadtcb, a spec- 
tacle by prplhssiona] 
danoers in India 

Nui DoKnnn cuvroDicr, 
unlesa the Lord keep 
(the house) 

NuAM, the tiUe of the 
ruler of the state of 
Hyderabad in the centre 
of India 

NocBT, not 

NouBJKHAK, light of the 
world, a term of endear- 
ment 

NocsHiBVAV, Khosrau, or 
Chosbobs, sumamed 
Anoaluurvan, i.«. the 
Blessed, a great king of 
ancient Persia, Ikmed 
for his Justice 

Nous, for Kons, inteHi- 
gence and enterprise 

NovxTM Castbuic, Roman 
name of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

Nullah, a small brook, 
toirent 

NnzzAB, a tribute of gold 
mohurs 

Ntght, night 

Ntm, Ck>BPOBAL| a char- 
acter in Shakeapeare's 
HwryV, 

Ob, a grandchild 

Oftstss, ofbtimes, often 

OBZfiJkiiMB. the sacred 

banner or France, edged 

with flame-like trimming 

and borne on a gilded steff 

OUTBTBAK, struck OUt 

OwLtAH, or WAU, a Mo- 
hammedan saint 
OwT, out 

OWTTK, OWTAMB, Or 

owTAKYN, outta'en, out- 
taken, except 



Paooda (p. 102), eold ooIb, 

with a pagoda figured on 

one sideaTa. 
Pabk, Mujroo, practised as 

asurgeon at PseUea from 

1700 to 1805 
Pazabkr, a kind of sherrr, 

SDwn near to Zeres m 
e south of Spain 

Fboh, a foot-soLoier 

Pkbfat, verily, truly 

Fbbsavivo, perceiving, 
perception ; ivbbavtt, 
perceived 

Pbttah, the town or 
suburb outside a fbrti- 
fled place 

PiCABBSGA, whatia knavish, 
adventurous, and not 
over honest 

PicKAXixKiBB, small chil- 
dren 

PnrDABBiB, freebooters or 
mercenary soldiers who 
established themselvea 
in the Gentral Provinces 
of India after the over^ 
throw of the Mogul em- 
pire 

Pint (SooTnBH)B8 pinte 
Bnguah 

PoNDiCHXBBT, WBS Sur- 
rendered, after a long 
resistance, to the Knglish 
by Count LtOly in 1761 

Pbbktt, pricked, has- 
tened; PBiKAHD, prick- 
ing, hurrying 

Pbbstamtin, or pbjbstan- 
TiN. one who receives 
military pay (prasstantia) 

Pbimcbb Btbbt, the prin- 
cipal streetofBdinbuigh, 
laid out in 1767 and fol- 
lowing years 

Pbhtblt, privily, secretly 

Pbo tamto, so ihr as this 
matter is concerned 

Puoo, or Puo, a mischiev- 
ous little goblin in Ben 
Jonson's Tm Devil it a» 
Am 

QuAHTUM sumcR, the 
needfril amount or 
quantity 

QuBAK, a woman, female 

QuBsnoN, torture 

luHAB, where 
juHSN, when 

JUHBTHIB, or QURVTBTB, 

however, notwithstand- 
ing 
QuHBTT, wheat 
QuHiLB, now, again 
QuHiLL, till, until 
Quoe BOO or Nbptunb 
>.5X See Virgil's ^Aeid, 
ik. i. ISO 
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RicHRnr, or Bathuit, an 
island off tbe north ooast 
of Ireland 

Ratth, quickly, soon 

Rajahpoot, a noble of 
India 

Ramblsr, Dr. Samnel 
Johnson, who edited the 
mriodical called Tlu 
Xambler 

Bap, a counterfeit coin, 
cnrrent in Ireland in the 
reign of George I., and 
worth half a ikruiing, 
though it passed fbr a 
half^wnny 

Raplocb, coarse woollen, 
homespnn 

Raitah, a snedes of cane 

BATSflTT, raised 

RnacK, a stringed instm- 
ment, not unlike a TioUn 
in appearance 

BacHKAT, the huntsman's 
signal of recall 

BxDaBDAx.1, the Talley of 
the river Beed in North- 
umberland 

Bbif, robbenr, plunder 

BasBTT, abode, residence 

Bjcbard^ hot i* thk tsin 
(p. SOX fui allusion to 
Snakespeare's Biehard 
III., Act It. sc 9 

BoKXLAT, a woman's short 
doak 

Bosa HOBLB, an old Bnj^h 
gold coin a 68. 8d. ; so 
called because a rose was 
shown on one side of the 
coin after Bdward IV.'s 
reign 

BoTB. a kind of harp or 
guitar, played by turn- 
Ing a handle 

BiTBBRSLAW, a hill in Rox- 
burghshire, 1400 feet 

BuDDT GBoaa. Sm Gross, 

ruddy 
BxTos AHD Bsnm, teara 

and carries off by violence 
BnsTAH, or Buerrmc, an 

andent legendary pnnoe 

of Persia 
Btsb, arise 

Back, a kind of dry wine 

Bahib AHOiixzia, an 
English gentleman 

St. Gius^s, the district 
about Seven Dials, Lon- 
don 

Balam , a greeting, saluta- 
tion; Salam alaixttm, 
peace be with you; 

BALAM AUUKUK BEMA 

BKBABTBC, peace abide 
with you, lor that ye 



have endured patiently— 
firom the Koran, sura 
xiiL verse 24 

Sauetr, or Sauh, a pro- 
phet who, in the Koran, 
attests his divine mission 
by causing a she-camel 
to come out of a solid 
rock 

Samvk, same 

Sabinb, investiture, tbe 
legal document which 
testlflee that so and so 
has been put in lawful 
possession of certain pro- 
perty 

ScALis, spread abroad; 
8GALYT, scattered, separ> 
ated 

ScHXB, to shear, divide 

Schillbb, the German 
poet, whose prose play 
of Die Jtaufter, Le. Ths 
BMtenCVrSi), is aUnded 
toonp. zvi 

Sohupb, directed his Goone, 
went 

ScsaxDe, shreds, pieces 
torn off 

ScmfWBB, on a, to make a 
gesture of loathing or 
disgust 

Sba-pib, beef boiled in a 
coating of paste, in a 
large stonewue dish 

Sxmzbamis, a mvthical 
empress of Assyria, and 
wiile of the fbnnder of 
Nineveh 

Bbr, several 

BsBYT, seised 

SxTD. HALL OP. su alluslon 
to the popular Arab ro- 
mance of Abu-Zeyd. See 
Lane, Modem EgypHamej 
endof chapL xxL 

Shaw, wild wood, forest 

SRixLiiro, a hnt 

Sholto dhu olass, see yon 
dark grey man 

Sionallbd, indicated, de- 
scribed 

SiPAHBB, or siPOT, a native 
fbot-soldier in India 

BiBDAB, captain, officer 

Sot Tristbbm. wasamighty 
hunttf in his day 

Bkiblb, screams 

Sliort, or SLTGHT, craft, 
gnOe 

Bloqav, a mr-ery 

Bom, soon 

Bobdid, defiled 

Souplb, supple, active 

BOOTHDXAM. IOBXST OP, 

near Jedonrgh, in the 
south of Scotland 
BowAB, a native cavalry- 
man In Indian armies 



SowAXBn, a grand pro- 
cession 

Bpbx, speech, discourse, 
agreement 

Spbb, to close, shut 

Spbbvt, inquired, inquired 
into 

Spbotoald, a youth, active 
young man 

Btoup, a flagon, vessel for 
holding ale, etc. 

BnUTHCLYDK, XnTODOMOP, 

stretched twia the Clyde 
to tiie Solway. and ex- 
isted during tne 8th to 
11th centniies 

Btbatb-Dbvoh, the valley 
of the Devon, a river 
which Joins the Forth a 
few miles from AUoa 

Sttth, strong 

SUMDBLL, SUKBBLL, OP 

soMKDSAL, somewhat, in 

somedegzee 
Bum ills misxbrimub, I 

am that unhappy one 
SwA, so ; bwaqatb, in such 
^ way, manner 
SwrvxL, a small cannon 

fixed on a swivel 
BwTTB, qnickly 
Btobt, sight 
Syllabub, or sillibub. a 

dish of wine, etc., with 

milk or cream, sugar, 

etc., a sort of curd 

Ta, to take 

Tablb dobmaht. See Dor- 
mant (table) 

Tav , ta'en, taken 

Tantivt, an outbreak of 
violence 

Tappiced, or tappishkd, 
concealed, hidden 

Tabtabiah pblt, dressed 
and inepaied ^y Tartars 
or in the lands they 
range over 

Tatoo, a small horse of 
Southern India 

Tauridob, a boll-fighter 

Tklukia, a native soldier 
in the Bast India Com- 
pany's Service 

TvucxB, half-brother of 
AJax Telamon. See 
Homer's Iliad, Bk. viii. 
S66-872 

Thaxb, originally one in 
rank between a noble and 
a firankUn: here (p. 87) 
one of the country 
gentry 

'Thdios must be as thky 
MAY ' (p. 16SX firom Henry 
v., Act ii. sc 1 

Tbiblaob, the obligation 
of a tenant to get his 
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oorn ground at a par- 
ttcnlar mill 

THOOHT, or THOUGHT, 

thought 
Thrkbp, to pontst 

ThROWOH, or THROW, 

throogh 
TiHGHVL, a neat drlTe of 

game, made by a wide 

ring of beatere 
TiNxxHG, losing ; mn, loet 
Tippoo, flon and sacoettor 

of Hyder All ai ruler of 

Mysore 
Titular, a lavman who had 

the dlipoaitlon of church 

lands after the Beforma- 

tion 
TopR, a knoU, slight emi- 

nenoe 

TOWXHKAD TO TBS TOWN- 

VTT. flrom the head to the 
torn (one end to the 
other) of the town 

TowHNTs, tons, liquor- 
barrels 

Tot, a headdress worn by 
old women of the lower 
classes 

Trakb, train, ambush 

Travaillahd, trayelling, 
moving firom place to 
place 

Trbbizokd, Sultas or. A 
branch of the imperial 
Byasnttne fkmily of the 
Oomneni relgneil at Tre- 
bisond, on the north 



ooist of Asia Minor, fbr 

two hundred and fifty 

years (till 1461) 
TRDTKBTUfo, holding secret 

eommunication with, in- 

trlguing 
Trowtt, trowed, trusted, 

believed 
Turhbbrrt, the stronghold 

of the Barl of Oarridc, i.«. 

Robert Bruce,in Ayrshire 
Tursstt, qtturstt, packed 

up in bales or bundles 
Tttoaxll, loss 
Ttthandis, tidings, news 

Umquhill, sometimes 

UVBIDBB WITH, QUitS With, 

even with 

* Up, Timothy, up.' etc (p. 
281). fipom wordswortirs 
* Childless Esther,' one of 
the 'Foems on the Ailbo- 
tions' 

Uttkrakcb (at), extremity) 
oiUranet 

Vaxrbl, a government 
messenger 

Vavasour, a vsssal of 
intermediate rank 

Vbin, i' trc. Sm Richard, 
etc 

Yblis bt RBMI8, With help 
of sails and oars, witn 
flowing sail 

YiSHHOO, one of the princi- 
pal gods of the Hindoos 



protec- 



ob* 



Waith, danger 
Wald, would 
Wav, won, gained 
Wapvtb, weapons 
Wararil plsoe of 

tion, snelter 
WsAin, children 
Wbldahd, posseostn& 

taining 
Wbrrat, to make 

upon 
WiAOB, a mllitsry eq>edi- 

tlon 
Wight, strong and active 
WmiNO, knowledge 
WoNirrr, reached, gained, 

won. OMMXin wan 
Wrocrt, worked, laboured, 

efllected 
Wtbb (was), knew 
Wtt, to avoid, shun 

Taitis, gates, doors 

Tbid, went 

Tbtt, yet 

Tin, one 

Tmtddts, In the midst of 

TOWTHRAD, youth 

Zrnama, the haiem, i.c the 
wives, with their attend- 
ants, of an Indian prince 
or noUe 

Zbhona, queen of Palmyra, 
In the Syrian desert, to- 
wards the end of the 8d 
oentory 
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AiTTHOR's Introduction, zxy 

Bahoalorb, 188 

BftT»k elUadgl, 102 ; sought by Hartley»185 
Begam Mootee. See Moatreville 
Bntler, Mr., military chaplain, 109 

Capstbbn, Captain, 112 

Cara Bazl, 108, 878 

Chronidet qf tk» Ccmongate, Introduction 

to, ix 
Croftangry, Mr., his Prefhoe, Iz ; hia Oon- 

cloalon, 160 

Dboial, 104, 878 
Doctor, of Scotttah village, 1 
Dowiah, native guide, 180, 878 
DaH; Davie, Thaue of Fife, 866 

Bast Iitdia Coxpaht, 71 
Elder Ck>medy, 7, 878 
EidalB, Mr., surgeon, 111, 188 

Faibscbibb, James, xiil 
Fairscrlbe, Katie, xll, zx, 160 
Fairscrlbe, Mr., x, 160 
Ferguson, Ck>lonel James, xxv, 158 
Foit St Oeoige, Madzus, 99 

GAI.ATIAN, 86 

Ghauts, of Mysore, 129 

Glossary, 877 

Golconda, 47, 879 

Goodriche, Roman Catholic priest, 7 

Gray, Gideon, 8 ; receives ZUla Moncada, 
6 ; Interview with her flttlier, 18 : takes 
charse of Middlemas, 17 : his talk with 
Lawiord, 19 ; Interview with Middlemas, 
87 ; separates him and Hartley, 41 ; hia 
death, 114 

Gray, Menle, prototype of, xviil. 865; 
b&th of, 21 ; attachment to Middlemas, 
88 ; at the Hunters' Ball, 87 ; left by 
Middlemas, 59 ; interview with Hartley, 
114; the plot against her, 120,124: begs 
Hartley to help her, 127 : set at lioerty, 
145; returns to Scotiand, 148 

Gny, Mrs., 8; her pr^udloes agidnst 
Zilia Moncada, 6 ; talk with Lawford, 
19; gives birth to Menie, 21 



Habtlkt, Adam, 84 ; quarrels with Mid- 
dlemas, 89, 48 ; rescues him fh>m the 
hospital, 69 ; cures General Withering- 
ton s children, 76; asks his Interest 
for Middlemas, 77; discussion with 
Middlemas, 90 ; attends Barak el Hadgl, 
108 ; recognises Menie, 106 ; interview 
with her, 114 ; sets off to rescue Menlo, 
127 ; interview with Barak, 186 ; arrives 
at Bangalore, 189 ; dismissed by Hyder 
All, 147; his death, 148 

Hillary, Tom, 28, 81 ; as recruiting cap- 
tain, 60 ; takes Middlemas to the lue 
ofWl^ht,61 

Hospital, military, at Rvde, 68 

Hyder All, 71: disguised as a fltklr, 186 ; 
interrupts Iippoo's audience, 145 

Ihdia, zvli ; golden dreams of, 47. 51 ; 

recruiting for, 50. See further Msonm 
Introduction, Ghrystal Groftan|pry'8, to 

Chronidee qf the Ocmongate, ix ; Author's, 

to Surgeon** Daughter, xxv 

JAXIE80V, Nurse, 7, 88; fondness for 

Middlemas, 86, 80 
Jaup, Alison, 4 

Lawtobd, town-derk, 14 ; talk with the 

Grays. 19 
Louponneight, Laird of^ 87 

M'FrrrocH, dancing-master, 84, 88 
MacErries. See Ferguson. Colonel James 
Madns, society at, 90 ; Black Town, 118 
Mercer, Msjor, 108 
Messenger, king's, 18 
Middlemas, Richard, birth of, 7; taken 
chaige of by Gideon Gray, 17 ; attach- 
ment to Menie Gray, 28; interview 
with Gideon Gray, 87 ; compared with 
Hartley, 84; quarrels with him, 89, 48 ; 
consults Hillary, 58; demands his 
proper^, 58 ; parts f^om Menie Gray, 
59 : in the military hospital, 68 appeals 
to Seelencooper, 66 : rescued by Hartley, 
69; interview with his parents, 88; 
eUims his inheritance, 90 ; at Madras. 
99 ; conversation with Madame Moutre- 
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Tflle, 190; eonspinB with Fwpiab, 
128: at BaagaloM, 142; txampUid to 
doaCh, 146 

lOddlAmM Tillage, 8 ; Hunten* Ball, 87 ; 
BteTsnlaw'B Land, 89; Bnan Inn, SO, 
62 

Mongada, Matbias de, 12; daimB his 
daoghtflr, 16; refdaes to acknowledge 
hisgzaadwm, 25 

Hon^ula, ZiUa de, hroiight to Gideon 
Gray's, 5; siTes Urth to a son, 7; 
daimed by her fklher, 16 ; leaves her 
son with Gideon Gray, 17 ; anxiety for 
her children, 74; intenriew with 
Middlemas, 84; her death, 86; herliib- 
story, 94 

IContreyille, Adela, 106, 100; denies 
Menie Gray to Hartley, 118 ; her con- 
▼ersation with Middlemas, 120 ; meet- 
ing with Tlppoo, 142 ; fttinre history, 



Pabk, Mnngo, tnTSUer, 2 
Fanpiah,lU 

QnxKir OF Sseba. Sm MaatrerlUe, 
Adela 

Bap, coin, 881 

Byde, Isle Of Wight, 72 



fluisKU BoR}, story of, 181 

Baiwc. See Middlemas, Blcfaaid 

Baleth, Prophet, 104, 881 

Bchiller, R&bmt xri 

Beelencooper, hospital saperlntendant 

66,70 
Berinsapatam, 188 
Bhawls, Indian, 161 
Bimson, Jean, 4 
Bmall-pox, tnatment of, 74 
Burgeon. Scottish oonntry, 1 
Surgeon's Daughter. Sm Gray, Menle 
Shuywm't Daug^Uer, the norel, xxv, 1 

Tambov, or Thomson, Peg, 4 

Thane of Filb, 866 

Tippoo, Prince, 126; at Bangalore, 140 

Tram, JosOT>h, zzv; his story of the 

Thane of Fife, 866 
Tresham, Bichard, 6. SMArOcrWither- 

ington. General 

Yakxsl, goyemment agent, 129 

Wauebb, Bev. Bobert, xi 

Winter, serrant, 78, 87 

Witheiington, General, 72; his ehildrai 
cured, 76 ; interview with Middlemas, 
84; his tentio paaslon, 86; his life- 
ttary, 94 
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AntboDT, Kiislfa^ lold 



Anthot, M( In tndnetiiin, IDT ; OcDoliulon , 



icBow, Ei«I 



Berkaly, Angiuto dc, ICT ; it 
m; Wt at Bt BtW* al 
intamaMd br Arum * 
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to bt Wilton 

, „jlded bj Lord 

Juam DooglM, MW ; t*k«s to D« 
Wilton, IIB : at Btood; Bykei, (H ; 
at DooglM ahnich, Ul i glvui op to 
DaWaiiw,m) 
Battiam, tha mInilnL 1M : halli DIckaoD, 
174; nadi tha ■oldlen' lutncUou, 
W : tkkin to OuUa Dautfu, 1ST ; hi* 
atOTT o( Alaiaadsi IIL, IM : of Juno 
ofDonglai, IMiof ThomaitiwRhjinaE', 
100;aumi»il t9 Da Waltm, Ml ; Ui 
ralaaiva to Ansiute da Beikair, Mt ; 
Tialtad In tha annsMn, OM : tn Onen- 
ItaT* cmtodr, nt : In Donctai ohnioli- 
yii,Ui 
Black itook, labia, IW 
BlDodj 8f kg*, 118, ns, ITS 
Blon, SipJiJiral AnttquUim, ISI 
Bna, aitm^ from, 1ST, ISO, VTO 
Bnua, Bobar^ UB 

Casb, (ot pitoooa. HI, sTt 

CUnlnbla &11*, lU 

Outl* Daacanoa. 3m Dooslai (kitls 

CbiUa ilnuBHK tba noraL isr 

C*ttlt,w^t»,>T< 

CUlUu^iun, ST« 

Ooltrldga, ttacnwnt bj, SSi, ITE 

Dicuoa, CHaHaa, m; daath of, U4, 

Dlekaon, Tbomia, ITO, !», M& STO: 
w[tii«*ai hi* ■on'* dHth, tit 

Doogl**, Laid June*, 1ST, 1M; bf* nr- 
lika enatsTi ii> ', appean In DoogU* 
town, IM ; gnldaa Angnit* da Barulf, 



DuokIh Gsatlf, IM, IM, IM: J 



Fuiur, aqaln. Sk Harbothal, F*bl*n 

Flnlai, Aleundei, IM 

namiiw, Maloolm, ot BlgAr, saf ; named 
bf Harriet da HauUleo, SM ; aob- 
wqoant nliUona with her, S«l 

Ouaoov, BlalMip of, U« i Tlalt* Tuniball, 

S4T 
aiaaMTT, ITT 

Gordon, Fatilak, qnotad, 16T 
Onanleat Oilbart. aM; bit Jeakxi* nia- 

6DiaD*,110; connnDoawltli Da Walton, 
8 ; *i Beatram'a ciutodlaa, SSJ ; In 
Dmiglii ohuOhTaid, Ml 

Uiudow, Thomaa, U>; nota* br, tT4, 
w.nimjin of Wlahaw, qooted, RTS 
BirbothaL Flibiu), IM ; taveadnipglng, 

11 1 ; at St. Bride'* ohoreh , MS 
HatMy, or HantUao, Manrlce da, tSI 
HantUeo, Xupnt da. JH; ' — 



DHHIHUB, ITt, 191, in 

HolUnihed, qnotaiL US 
BngDoaL Bngo, mo 
Hnma of Oodaeroft, qnotad, in, 
Bontli^ In DonglaaXiala, S9> 

InKSTOnoK, Aathor'a, 1ST 

Jmoii^ Abbot, UO ; nndar aiu 
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LouooH HiLZ^ bftttte of, 868 

MaoAdam, roMlmaksr, 168, 874 
Maker, or poet, UN), 874 
Meredith, Welsh knight, 858 
MinatreL Ste Bertram 
Minstrelsy, 189 
Montenay, Sir Philip de, 280, 399 

0B8UL8TO9, Lord, 876 

Fkmbboki, Earl of; 281, 868 

Foe^ or maker, 190, 874 

Powheid, Labtus, sexton, 269; dellfls 

De Valence, 260 
Prison cages, 812, 876 

Bhymsr, Thomas the. tale of, 200; his 
book of prophecies, 884 

St. Brids'b abbbt, 169, 172, 260 

SHr Trislrem, poem, 201, 874 

Stewart^ Be v. Mr., of Douglas, 876, 876 

Thiblwall, Thmswall, or ThyrwaU, 

James of, 197, 869, 872 
Thomas the Bhymer. 1S00 Rhymer, Thomas 

the 
Trouvear, 874 
Tombtill, Michael, 224 ; leads Aognsta de 

Berkely to De Walton, 820, 828 ; struck 

down by him, 827 ; death of, 847 



Ubsula, Bister. 8te Hantlien, Mai^ret 
de 

Valbncb, Aymer de. 184 ; takes Bertram 
to Douglas CSastle, 187; enten the 
castle, 206 ; dilferences with De Walton, 
216, 229, 234; receives a letter from 
Pembroke, 281; encounters the mys- 
terious knight, 264 ; seeks the sexton, 
268 ; questions Abbot Jerome, 268 ; 
Intwriew with Augusta de Berkely, 
278; visits Bertram in the dungeon, 
296 ; fights Fleming, 866 

Wallact, Sir WOllam, 284 

Walton, Sir John de, 196 ; his suspicions 
aroused, 210; differences with Aymer 
de Valence, 216, 229, 284; warned by 
Tumbull, 225, 229, 284 ; consults Qreen- 
leaf; 288; examines Bertram, 242 ; rides 
to Bt Bride's, 250 ; Augusta de Berkelv's 
vow, 278 ; her letter to him, 290 ; visits 
Bertram in the dungeon, 295; meets 
Augusta de BerkeW, 824 ; strikes down 
TumbuU, 827 ; fights Lord James 
Douglas, 828; IkAt in the church, 
858; surrenders Douglas Oastle. 859; 
Hume of Godcroft's account ox him, 
869 

* When the cook crows,' 886 

Wild catae, 220, 874 

Wolves, in Sootland, 222 
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WAYSBLET 

AfiKAXAMTB, Enra, a ohaiacter in Ariosto's 

Ortando FwrUmt 
Alma. BabstitnteSM Prior's poem, illMa, 

or 1h$ Progrm qftJu Mimd 

Bamooub, William Hamuaom or, Boot- 
tisb poet, 1704-1754 

BcTLLBH, wuiNiiro OF, probftblj for 'bul- 
lion,' money, ooin 

Chbrbkfxkld's CrAMAVTMMgBwnMWMn, 
by Thomu DftTiee, 1777 

DsxrfB Doo-BiLL, impoMd texes of te. and 
8b. on don, wm oondncted tbrongh the 
HooM of iTommonB by Mr. Dent, in 1796 



Laibsis faim 1 Dow Amonra, a pro- 
Terblal ai^Inj 
confident aac 



Terblal Mjiiut ezpreaeive of confidence, 
adadty 



Sturgvon, Major, a cbanuster in Foote's 
Ikrce, Tm Mayor t/Oarrtt (1708) 

Tor ooMMAMDMBrrB nr tbm faci (p. 198), 
fingecB and thumbs, an allunon to 
Henry FT., FartIL Act L ic 8 

' Umthuad thb nuDB BTB,' eta (p. n6>. 
Set King Jokm, Act ▼. ao. 4 



Q17T MANNIEBINO 

ABOULFOVABia, the Toyager. See H. W. 

Weber, TaUe ftfthe Aut, toL iL p. 469 
Anahibazov (p. 17). Biud Ahabibabob, 

aaeenaion 

Black Aon, the (fictitious) enactments 
of necromancy or magic. In English 
legal phraseology the term is applied to 
certain Cteorglan acts against riots, 
mobs, mUainul assemblies 



Cahzadb. 500 H. W. Weber, Take qf Ike 
Maei, ToL U. p^ 409 



CATAHIBAZ0V(p. 17> Jteui OaTABIBABOV, 

descenslon 
OocK AMD A BOTTLBL S%ibeNiuU An ab> 

breFlation of a phrsse in Congreve's 

Way qfOe World, Act iii. sc 8 
CoMSOOWTHABT Moss. 500 Sootf s Bord0r 

MiiOMLeyt toL U. p. 96 

B&icTHOB (p. 880X a Theasalian witch. 
See Locairs Fharmdia^ bk. tI. 

Hattbbaick, DiBX. Tills name oocors 1b, 
and was no donbt borrowed fiom, 
Sinclair's Saian'e InvUtUe World Die- 
covered (reprinted 1871) 

Lnrorow mbb, smugglers who carried 
goods fW>m the coast to the interior, 
named fiom the coU of ropes, or ' ling- 
tow,' which they wore at other timos 
as a shoulder belt (Joseph Train, 
Hietory <^ leU cfMan, toL IL p. 817, ed. 
1845) 

Nicholas KKocimro. St Nicholas was 
the patron saint of thieyes and high- 
waymen 

Fatbico, the orator, hedge-priest, and 
patriarch of a guig or company of 
strollers or gipsies. See Ben Jonson's 



BartMomew Fair, Act IL last sc 

Rasprodsb. Bead The Dutch raep4iMie, 
a house of oonection, prison 



Border 



BTAXBBHiBBAirK. 8e» Soott's 
Miii0fr«(0y, ToL IL p. 60 



Walkbr's. a tavern in Writer's (Jooxt, off 
the High Street, Edlnburi^ 



ANTIQUABT 

BASiLitJB (-ValbmtihbX Add A name 
under which seTeral Dooks on slchemy 
were published in the 14th to 10th 
oentuxMs (at Hamburg in 1740) 
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Kelbo oovvot, a step and a half over the 
fhreshold 

FruAXDmaLf an allnsion to BtrmeB M*r- 
curivu Trinugiahu ; his Divine 
PfpnandeTf trandated hy Dr. Bverard 
(lOMX ohap. U. Pymander la a gpirit 
with whom Hermes Trismegletiu holds 
colloquy 

BCHEDBABaCHSMOTH 8OHABTAOHAN, OT 

BcHABTATHAN, the Spirit of the Spirits 
of the Moon (Francis Barrett, Magwiu, 
orMsCUcKiot/iiMU^Mon- ISOLptii. 
p. 140) 

BOBBOT 

BuTTOir's oorFSB-BOOBB, opposite to 
Will's, in Russell Street, Oovent Garden, 
was established by Daniel Button, a 
servant of Addison's irltb, snd lanaed 
next after Will's tat its Utersiy assoda> 
tions 

OoLLMS or St. Ombb'b (p. 41S)l Btad At 
St. Omer, dept Fas de OUals. France, 
ftn- educating Bni^irii and Irlsn Soman 
Catholics 

BLACK DWABT 

DALLOKua. Compare Soott's IionI (/fks 
Isles, eanto tL stsiusa 98 

Bluot, Mabtiv, or Pbbakiv Towm. 
Set Soott^s Pnm Worki, toL viL p. 88 : 
FroplneMAntitiaHm 



hBGtaXD OF MOMTBOSB 

Boana, a goneiBl name ftv Highlanden. 
One of the three divisions of the 
descendants of Somsrled of the Isles 
was oalled Bori or Bozl 



HBABT OF MIDLOTHIAN 

Bawtib, an cUd BcottUh name ftir a dog, 
used in Sir David Lindsay's poems 

OBUNwraoAM: or Oaonnmnr, Simon van 
der Made, Dutch Jurist (1018-52), editor 
ofGrotins 

BoBBBTLAXD, Ladt, of the Ikmily of 
Cunnlnghame of Robertland, in the 
parish of Stewarton, Ayxsbln 



BRIDl OF LAMMBBMOOB 

Booth ahd ]x>ubl«t, etc (p. 800). Sm 
Shakespeare's Twt^ftklfi^ Act L sc 8 

DoNGBTraaoa. &f Don Qaimto, Pfert IL 
<diap. xxvL, etc. 



Htx« a Talbot, etc (p. 90^ borrowed 
from Dame Juliana Bemers 



IctL 



BOAB TOV AS 'TWBBB AVT naHmTOAKB 

1). 5m Jfidwaiainr m^jU's Drmrn, 

IVANHOB 

Biod IsnuDA, or sstbado, 
the raised part of a room where Spanish 
ladlea sat on ooshioos to reoslve Visiton 

Fabbiba, JoaspH, abmoubbb or Milab. 
Galeasso Duke of Milan sent to England 
in the reign of Biehard IL four of the 
best armourers of Milan, to maka 
armour fbr Henry Bsrl of Derby (Henry 
IV.). Sbs Johns's irrviMorf, It. p. 697 

Sib Bbtis, of Hampton, horoof a medlsBval 

romance of ddTalry 
Sib Gut, of Warwick, hero of a medlsval 

romanoe of chivalry 

UuHDS, HOBB or. su andsnt Danish 
horn, perpetnattng the memoiy of 
171|Akus son of Torald, and preserved 
in Toik minster 



THB MONASTKRT 



ftom 



*I PBSAtOK fOB BVBB,' StC (p. SM^ tt 

Crabbe's FcariA Eigmtir, * Manisges 



KBNILWORTH 

SoHARKAJic, or 8UABMAIM, in sstrology, 
a name of the ' flnt heavaB ' 



FOBTUNBS of NIGEL 

Bull (thcatbsX perhapa the Bed Bull 
theatre, St. Joan's Street, London 

BBCLnTs YBTH, a tyrant's Tdn. 8m Mtd- 
nmmer HighCs Dnom^ Act L sc 2 



FEVBBIL OF THB PBAK 

Obobob abd a stab (p. 458), the Insignia 
of the Order (tf the Garter; also an 
allusion to Geoige TlUiers, Duke of 
Buekingham 

*l AM aa TBBB,' etc, from Diyden'aOra- 
91S1I ^fOramadOi Aafc. L sc 1 

LonoTHAH, or loaohttn, * brown,' a cloth 
made of Wkdyad wool, u the lale of Man 



TALISMAN 
HxTBmniLBir. Bend Huntingdon 
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SroiUiM BsNoni'v tniit* XIZ* 
179 180 -» » 

Abben of WOton, IY,fflO, 407 
AMxrtb 5m Bonllkweb BnstMe 
AIM, novel, XI, Iz 
▲bbo6QfUiinuoBLZI,U9^m,481. 8m 

dUo Woodcock, Admm 
Abbotff ApplA, m, S7 
Abbot^B HooM, Dimtemlina, ZZn, SD0, 

A bdaUah el Hadgi, XX, S81 
AlwrenMnby, Hr., I, 47o 
AberfoO, IT, tL Ml^eto. 
Aboabeker, Odph, xX 10i 4n 
AboaloMsm, Xvl, tx, 468 
AbOQliDaaila, JL xlvlUL 887 
Abnm-mui. XvII, SM, 487 
AbubekuvAlwidcel, XX, 19, 4S1 
Abnlikni^ XVn, 18S, 487 
AchJllMKtliu. XXIY, 28, eto. 
Aflra, St. J «md',X IX, 168, 400 
Adam, Dr., XVIII, 5 
Adamwrn. Mvtetf TkrmtodUt XXII, 445 
A^jooraal, Books of; VII, 10, 684 
A4iatator, XXL 460, 488 
Adlud, AwMBobMri XH, 456 
Adolphiuk J: Ix, LetUn , , .onUu ITowr- 

2«yiYoM{^Xiy,xx 
Adonbec el HakJin. fliM Btkdin 
Admniwru i^a Owinea, X, zUz, 887 
AdTenltT, and Sootdh cluuBcter, VI, 4 
jBbod, XX,818, 4S8 
Agam. tfM Bertha 
Agelastea, Michael, XXIV, 41, eto. 
Aglionbjr, recoider of Warwick, XII, 890 
Agnei, Queen, XXni, 160, 478 

Agricoltare, Xm, 88, 86 

*Ahl Ooon^ Guy, the hour is nigh,' XVI, 

40 

* Ah I Freedom is a noble thing,' XVI, 

966 
*Ahl poor Locdsel The liTetong day,' 

XXIMOS 
Ahriman, hymn of, XX. 81, 410 
Aiken Dram's Lang Laale, III, 89 
Aikwnod, Bingan, the poinder. III, 940 
Afx, xxin, 8^, m 

* Alas 1 alas 1 not onra the grace,' X, 108 
Alasco, the astrologer, XII, 108, etc. 
Albanians, XVII, 211, 488 



Albany, Dnke of, XXn, 98, ate. 
Albany, Joseph. 5m Rocheoliife 
Albert, Bmperor, XXIII, 160, 478 
Albumaasr. XII, 466 
AldiborontiphoMOphomlo, XVIII, 125, 

447 
Aldrovand, gather, XIX, 28, eto. 
Alexander in., XXV, 192 
Alimnder the Oofreetor I, iz 
Alexsnder the Great, XlIIj880, 407 
Alexandria, llbraiy of, XXIV, 78, 898 
AlagUid, XXIV, zzv, 8%^886, 891 
Alexins Gomnenns. XXIV, xxrU. 4, eto. 
All, son-in-law of If ohammed, XViI, 220^ 

487 
Alice, Old, Vm, 81, eto. 
Alice Bean Lean. 5m Bean Lean, Alice 
AUck, Waverley's servant, I, 862 
Alison. 5m Wilson 
Allan. 5MM'Anlay 
Allan, Mi^, VI, 118, 150 
Allan, Hrs., Colonel Mannerlng's hoose- 

keeper. II. 888 
Allan, Mr. WiUiam, XIX. 460 
Allan^a'Dale, at Templesiowe, IX, 480 
Allan Glen, X,Tiii 

Allen, Long, English soldier, XX, 916 
All-^lloi^s Bye, X, 10, 28 
'All onr men were very, Tery meny,' 

XVnL 91, 488 
Alps, XXni. 2, 5 
Alqoife, XVIIL 14, 447 
Alsatia. Sei WhitofMan 
Altamont. 5m Bonce, Jack 
Althorpe Libranr, XV, xx 
Amaory, GHes de. 5m Templan, Grand 

Master of 
Ambassador, office of, V, 831 
Ambrose, Father, IX, 260 ; XI, 8, 116, etc. 
Ambroee, Mr.. XVIII, 811 
Ambrosios, Abbot, see Ambrose, Father 
Ambiy, L 284 

Amelot, Daroian's pace, XIX, 242, 246, 811 
Affihnrst, Nicholas. I, 470 
' A mightier wisard fkr than I ' X, 167 
Amphitrymi, with whom one dines, XIII, 

184,467 
Amsterdam, great scholar of, Xn, 108, 

466 
Amwell, John Scot of, XVIII, 78, 461 
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Anachronisiiu, ZVI, 480, 450; XXV, STB 
Anutuiiu, XI, 1S9, 446 : XX, z, 431 
' And did yoa not hear,' I, 4<S6 
Andenon. See MontrMO 
Andenon of Whitbugh. I, 480 
'And, paoBing, on the oanner sued,' V, 

850 
Andr6, Petit, homoroas hangmui, XYI, 

02, etc. 
Andrea de Ferram, I, 488 
Androdea and the lion, XXTV, 201, 808 
'And 70a shall deal the ftmeral dole,' 

Xni, 253 

Angelo, Henry, XVI, 104 458 

Anglers, at the Gleikum Inn, XVII, 10 

Anglo-Saxons, XXIV, 80, 248 

Angns. See H'Anlay 

* An honr with Uiee/ song, XXI, 812 

Annabella, Qneen, XXII, 94 

Anna Comnena, XXIV. 89. eto. 

' Anna Marie, lo^ np is tae sun/ IX, 895 

Annaple, the Elliots nurse, V, 47 

Anne qf OeUretein, novel, XXIII, Tli 

Annotw See Lyle, Annob 

Annuals, XX, 851 

Ansars, VII, 152.568 

Anselm, Prior, XXIL 98, etc 

Anthony, soldier, XXV, 177 

AntWacobin, VII, 542, 668 

Antlmiarjf, Author's advertlsenient to. 

Antiquary, the. See Oldhnek 
Antonio, the guide, XXIII, 4, 18 
Anwold, torch-bearer, IX, 47, 50 
Apollyon, Herman of Anheim's steed, 

XXIII. 127 
Apparitions, Highland belief in, V, 809 ; 

VI, 856, 426 
Apprentices of London, XTV, 2 
Arab horses, XX, 9, 285 
Arblast, XIX, 266, 458 
Arbroath, XXII, 106, 448 
Arbroath, Lord, XI, 896, 408 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. See Sharp 
Archers, Scottish, XVI, 42, 78, 75, 489; 

Welsh, XIX, 66, 478 
Archery. SngUsh, IX, 125, etc. 
Arohibald, John, VII, 866. etc. 
Ard, Loch. 5m Loch Aia 
Ardennes, Boar oH See Marck, William 

dela 
Ardenvohr. See OampbeU, Sir Duncan 
Ardenvohr Oastle, V, 288, 285 
ArdTolrlich Castle, V, 172 
Argalue and Parthenia, Hietorv qf, XXI, 54 
Argyle, John, Duke of, IV, xiii, 82 ; VII, 

60, etc 
Anyle, Maiquis of (Gillespie OrumachX 

V; 152, eto. 
ArayUe Levee. IV, zzvi 
Anmanes, Principle of Bvil, XX, 81 
Ariosto's OrUmdo Fwrioeo^ IV, 149 
Aristarch, XI. 445 
Arlechino, or karlequin, XIX, 817 
Arlington, Barl of, XV, 882, 522, 588, 600 
Annada, in Zetland, XIII, 226, 462 
Annida, XIII, 422, 467 
Armies, Scotch, V, 154, 168, 286, 289; 

VI, 270, 280 



Armltage chuTchyard, VIII, 224, 22S 
Armour, rattle of, XIX. 76, 478 
Armstrong, Archie, jester, XTV, 865, 42nr 
Armstrong, Orace, v, 16, 67 
Armstrong, John, or Johnnie, Laird's 

Jock, X, 88, 890; XX, 407 
Armstrong, Sir Thomas, XV, 511. 611 
Armstrong, Toong, son of Laird's Jock, 

XX, 407 
Amaonts, XVH, 211, 488 
Amheim, Barons of, XXIII, 120 
Amhelm, Herman of; XXIII, 122, 128, 

288 
Amheim, SybiUa oT XXIII, 122, 185 
Amheim Castle, XXIII, 268 
Amot, Scottish Archer, XVI, 78 
ulrteflwiMs, romance by Scudni, VI, 107 
Arthuret, Miss .^igelica, XVIlX 805, 811, 

818 

Arthuret, Miss Secaphina, XVIII, 806, 809, 

818 
Arthur's Oven, IX, zxviii, 466 
Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh, I, z, 279 ; VII, 

71,108 
Articles, Lords of the, XXU, 70, 460 
Ashby. See Tournament 
Ashmole, AnHq^umee q^ BtMhire^ XII, 

vlii,455 
Ashton, Colonel Sholto Douglas, vm, 28, 

889, etc 
Ashton, Henry, VIH, 27, 167, etc 
Ashton, lady, VIII, 17, 197, etc 
Ashton, Lucy, VIII, 26, etc 
Ashton. Sir William. VIII, 15, etc 
*Ask tny heart, whose secnt cell,' X, 

157 
'As lords their labourers' hire delay,' 

XVin, 286 
Aspramonte, knight of, XXIV, 246 
Assassins, in Bn^and, XV, 880, 006 
Asses, Festival ^, XXIII, 881, 474 
Asslsses de Jerusalem, XX, 109, 417 
Assizes of 1880, XV, 606, 628 
Astarte. maid, XXIV, 41, 807 
Aston, Sir Jacob, XXI, 9, 488 
Astnea, XVI, 482, 468 
Astrologer, Mac-Kinlay's story of^ 11, v. 

See eHeo Alasco, and Galeottl 
Astrology, II, 16, 21 ; XII, 118, 212, 201 
Athelstane, lA, 68, etc 
Athenodorus, XXI, 204, 488 
Athole, Eaii of, IV, xiii, xvi, zxziz, 403 
Athos, Mount, XVII, 295, 442 
' A thousand winters dark,' XIII, 205 
Attaint, X, 148, 878 
' At the Bight of Dunbarton,' VTI, 896 
Attorney-General of England, XV, 488 
Aubrey, John, III, 78|^II, 457 
Auchingower, Jeanie Deans's home, VI r, 

457 
Auchtermuchty, the carrier, XI, 861 
Augustine. See Berkely, Augusta de 
Aurinia, XIII, 51, 467 
Austria, relations with the Swiss, XXIII, 2 
Austria, Archduke of. See Leopold 
Authors Introductions, I, ix, xxvil; II, 

V, xix ; III, V ; IV, v, vii ; V, xi, xix. 

189 ; VI, ix; VII, ix ; VIII, ix ; IX, ix ; 

X, vli; XI, ix; XII, vii; XIII, vU; 
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XIV, vil ; XV. is; XVI, xlx ; XVII, ix ; 

XVUI, iz; XIX, ix, 815 ; XX, Iz, 817, 

861, 887; XXI, t3; XXII, Iz, ziz; 

XXIII. iz; XXIV, iz: XXV, iz, zzv 
Automadietf Sittory qf, X, zliz, 800; 

XXII, zvii, 467 
Autumn Boenory in Bcotlaad, XVII, 820 
Avenel, Alice oilX, 14» 17, S4, 61, 
Avenel, Julian, X, 21> ^"^^ oto. 
Avenel, lady o^ aI, 8, etc 
Avenel, Hanr, X, 17, eta 
Avenel, Walter. X, 14 
Avenrt Oaatle, X 218, 878, 870 
Avery, the pirate^ XIII, 466 ; XVni, 895, 

444 
Avondhn, or Biver Forth, IV, 260, 886, 

811 
' Awake on yonr hilla,' 1, 141 
Awe, Loch, XIX. 400, 480, 481 
Aymer, Prior, Ix, 10, etc, 814, etc. 
Azooh, lato, etc, ni, 828, 421 

BAAxamAvraaa, XX, 66, 481 ; XXIII, 

296,478 
Babe-eatera, XXI, 848 
Bable, Old Alice's attendant, VIII, 85 
Babinkton, Anthony, XTV, 258, 468 
Bacon^s head, Filar, XV, 251, 626 
Baden Oaatle, XXUI, 466 
Badger, Will, the hnntaman, XIL 92, 180 
Badger-hnnt. at Charlie's Hope, II, 166 
Bagpipers, riv^ V, 208 ; XXII, 421 
Bi£r.geist, XIX, 128, 186, 474 
Baifllie, Wicks of, XXII, 8. 488 
BaiBe, of the monastery, X, 81 
Baillie, General, V, 810 
BailaoiL Annaple, VII, 518, 515 
Balaam B sw<»a, anecdote, II, zziii 
BalafM, Le, XVI, 28, etc. 
Balchristie, Mrs. Janet^VII, 264 
Balderstone, Caleb, VIII, 67, etc 
Baldric, the Sazon chief, XIX, 187 
Baldrlzttbam House, XIX, 118, 117, 187, 

186 
Baldwin, Count, XXIV, zzvi, 128 
Baldwin of Canterbury, XIX, 1, 145, etc 
B&le, XXin, 82, 86, 195 
Balfour of Bnrlffjr, VI, 81, etc 
Baliol, Hrs. Bethune, prototype of, XIX, 

827, etc; XXII, zil 
BaUoi's Lodging, Edinburgh, XIX, 879 
Ballantyne, James, VIII, 816; XXI, 56, 

486 
Ballantyne, John, VIII, 816 ; X, lii 
Ballenkeiroch, 1, 126, 801 
Bally-Brough, pass of, I. 98 
Balmawhapple, Laird of, I, 66, etc. 
Balquidder, XX, 840, 421 
Balsora, XX, 16, 421 
Balue, Cardinal, XVL 84, etc 
Balveny, Lord, XXIL_880 
Bambers, Bishop of, XXIII, 188 
Ban and Bascar, Bradwardine's dogs, I, 

69,892,489 
Bande Noire, XVI, zzzill, 468 
Ban-dog, I, 460 
Bangalore, XXV, 188 
Bannatyne Club, XIX, 842, 476 ; XXI, 41, 

483 



Banna^e's Jowmal, IX, 464 

Banquet, fktfO, XIV, 457, 466 

BanOc el Hadgi, XXV, 108, 185 

Baxanto, Brugiere de, XXIII, 466 

Barber's shop, XIV, 242, 819 

Barbour, £ne«, XXV, 167, 160, 870 ' 

Barcaldine, XIX, 422 

Barclay, Captain, XVII, 487 

Bard of Glennaquoich, 1, 187 

BardoUiHugh, scout-master, IX, 884 

Bards, welsh, XIX, 9 

* Barefooted Friar, song, IX, 161 

Barmoot Court. XV, 298, 628 

Bambougle, XI, 209, 445 

Barnes, BetW, XIV, zziii 

Baronial espionage, V, 868 

Barony Lalgh Kirk, Glasgow, IV, 188, 

407 
Barri, Giialdus de. See Giraldui de Barri 
Barriers, of medieval castle, IX, 272, 468 
Barrington, George, XV, 610, 628 
Bartholin, De CaiuHa oont. a Dawie, XIII, 

461 
Bartholomew, the guide, XXIII, 214, 826 
Bartholomew Fair, lionaon, XII, 826, 466 
Barton, Bliabeth, Nun of Kent, XI, 109, 

480 
BaslUus (ValentineX ni, 870, 421 ; XXV, 

887 
Basrah, XX, 16, 421 
Baas, tower of the, VI, 207, 486 
Bastard of Rubempr^ XVL 898, 468 
Bastardy, bend of, on Knockwtnnock 

Castle, m, 112 
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XXV, Ite, «tc ; Dais, XXV, IW, IM; 
Laider, IIV. IBT, BTl 
i>oa^aa, Gatbartna, XI, M7, 44« 
Doagtaa, Otirtgt, of LoetalaTen, XI, IM, 

Douglu, Oaoise, Blaju of Biixlo, XXTI, 

Dm^aa, HadoiTi Dochcaa ot Rothaair, 

DODslaa, WOllaiii, of Lochlann, XI, 440 
DoDEUaOuailT, X, See,«84: fDorth Earl, 
Xn,4ai;d^tfc Kai, XYI, IIB, 440; 
tlilpiBarl,SlI,H,etc; LonUamM, 
Xxrv, ivTl. wa : XIV. IfiT. ete. 



xxrv, 

DooaoCa*: 



DiagOD, at Kannuabalr, XI. 110. US 
Druiu and (tage, AdUmt od. XIX, 400 
Diaphase, or L^aDlD, Caatla, XI, MB, 



Diajloli, poat, UI, Ml, 1 



IP, poat, lui. Ml, let 
unmta, LoTal'a, III. 8T, IIB, 41$ 
Draaa, tfm* of Iruhoa, IX, 4, ate. 
DrlnUng hablta, tima oI Bob Boj, IV, H, 

IMnki, aaion, IX, X8, 461 
DrlTBT. PlaydeU-i alerk, IT, 1T4 
Drogheda, ilega or. XXI, 43S, 481 
Droren, HigbWd, XX, iia 
' ■ — ' — to»««, xm. 



Dramelis, battloof, VI, lliL 491 
Dramm^ler, Ikmllj ot, XtX, il 
Drammaliler OwUa, V, Ht 

■ lnllWhR - - - 



Dmramond, Jamsi Mohr. S« faaoango-, 

JuaMMahr 
DrnnuDood, Jolm, of Dmimnmid-EnioGh, 






1, Ul 

DmmmoDda, fBnd wltb Unmya, V. 130 
Dnunnuib, OTsrlooklng AidBaTOJu- OastK 

Dmmthnckat, ^algattr'a laUte, V, 1«1, 

Drunk aa Darj^ aow, Xin, BBl, 4W 
Drurr. bia nportB to I 
Diraadoit, Dr., IX, il 

4M ; xi, D 
DiTdea, poac, XlII, IM, 14B, aS7 
DTTfeadala, jHpsr. XI, S4B, etc 
Dnboarg, Clement, IV, 10 
DDbosrg, th« Boitrtteaoi merthant, IV, 4 
Dncwige, cited, XXIV, mi, tai, tSO, 8M 
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Doohims, meettngatk Iiil0 

Dael, at St Bnth't, III, 18S ; between 

Frank and Baahleigh Osbaldistone, IV, 

280 ; between man and dog, ZZ, 266, 

428 
Duelling, XZI. 279 
Duergar, Nortnem, V, 86S 
Doff, Davie, Thane of Fife, XXV , 865 
Doke of Exeter's daughter, XIV, 421 
Duke (of Hamilton), VI, 14 
Dukes, in Scotland, XXII, M, 448 
Duke's Walk, Bdinbur^, VIII, 806, 890 
Dumbarton Drums, XVII, 124, 489 
Dumbiedlkes, old laird o^ VII, 78, 76 
Dumbiedikes, young laird of; vll, 75, eto. 
Dumbiedlkes mansion*house, VII, 261, 660 
Dumfries, XVIU, 21 
Dummenr, Dr., XV, 27, 84, 80 
Dumple, Dandle Dinmont's pony. II, 148 
Dumtoustie, the runaway counsel, XVIII, 

186 
Dun, the hangman, XV, 267, 605 
Dunbar, Eliiabeth of, XXII, 08 
Dunbar of Baldoon, VIII, x 
Dunbarton, GasUe of, VII, 424 ; XIX, 460 
Duncan with the Ck>wl, IV, Ix 
Dundee of Arniston, II, 480 ; VII, 126 
Dundee, Viscount. See Claverhonse 
Dun Domadilla, of Glenelg, IX, 460 
Dundrennan Abbey, XI, 420 
Dungeon, German, XXIII, 175, 456; in 

Dou^ Castle, XXV, 206 
Dunnottar Castle, VL iz 
Dunois, Count of, Xvl, 88, eto. 
Dunover, Mr» Vll, 6, 18 
Dunse Law, Govenanten on, V, 217 
Duntarktn, house and inn, XIX, 864, 868 
Dttiaszo, XXIV, 92 
Durindarte, sword, XVI, zlil, 464 
Durward, Qnentin, XVI, 8, eto. 
« Dust unto dusV U, 419 
Dutch, n, 866; V, 166, 197 
Dutton, Mrs. DoUy, VII, 894, etc. 
Dwarfle Stone, Shetland, XIII, 202, 469 
'DwelleTB of the mountain, rise,' XIII, 

204 
Dwining, Henbane, XXn, 67, eto. 
Dyer's weekly Letter, I, 470 

Bacbiii Kxclxs. 8m Oonachar 

EarlshaU, Bruce of; XVni, 112, 449 

Barl's Palace, KirkwaU, XIU, 828 

Bamsdiff, V. 8, etc 

East India Co mpany , XXV, 71 

Sberson J3arl, XVI, 260, 262 

Eblis, XX, 28, 428 

Bderic, the Forester, XXIV, 248 

Bdgeworthstown, XIX, 401, 487 

Bdict Nauta, etc, Vll^e, 566 

Bdlnbiugh, H, 242 ;_g 817; VII, 24, 

etc ; XI, 162, 156 ; XVIII, 2, etc ; XIX, 

829. 882, 478: XXII, ix, 488 
Sdinbwrgh RtvUw. V, 146 i 
Edith, Athelstane^s mother, IX, 418, 420 
Edith, Lady. 5m Flantagenet, Edith 
Bditiona, peculiar. III, 24 
Bditars, flotltioua, X. xIyUI 
Bdmonston, VUw qfZttkmd Jdandg, XIII, 

402 



Bdmondstone of Nefwton, IV, zzv 
Edrio, squire, XXTV, 264 
Edrls of the Gobleto, XIX, 224, 280 
Edward, brother of Hereward, XXTV, 60, 

240 
Edward, King, and the hermit, IX, xiil 
Edward IV., of England, XXIII, 62, etc 
Edwards, Master Thomas, XXI, 109, 485 
Effeir of war. XXII, 26, 440 
Effeminacy, taunt of, XIX, 7, 472 
Bglinton, Countess of, XIX, 887, 478 
Emion, Father, XIX, 12 
Binsiedlen, Our Lady of, XXIU, 12, 474 
Elder Comedy, XXV, 7, 878 
Eleanor, DucIims of Gloucester, XV, 168, 

626 
Elgitha, Bowena*s maid. IX, 28 
Ellas, founder of Carmelites, XX, 17% 428 
Elisabeth, Queen. XII, 151, etc 
Elisabeth of Dunlwr, XXII, 98 
EUangowan. See Bertram 
Ellangowan Outle, IT, 18, 285 
EUangowan Place, II. 8, etc 
Bllesmere, Dame, XV, 41, etc 
Bllieslaw, or Mr. Vers, V, 10, etc 
Bllieslaw Outle. V. 82, 90, 122 
Elliot, Hany, Hobble's brother, V, 67, 69 
Elliot, Hobble, V, 6, etc 
Elliot, John, Hobble's brother, V, 67, 60 
Elliot, Mrs., the grand'dame, V, 18, 60, 67 
Ellis, Early Knfiidi Meirieal Amumoes, 

XX, xiii, 412, 416 
Elphinstonn, Lady, her pun on Claver- 

house, VI, 418 
Elshie, the Dwaifl V. six, 18, etc 
Elspeth, old, of Oralgbninfoot, III, 245, 

etc 
'Emblem of England's andoit (kith,* I, 

192 
Bmmeline, heroine of fiction, XVII, 117, 

489 
Empeon, flageolet-placer, XV. 852, 857 
; Bfitannuxif XIX, 481 



^u^eld Chase, XIV, 425 
Engaddi, XX, 26, 87, 46 
Engsgement, love, in Germany, III, 90 
Engdred, Saxon diief, XXIV, 248 
England, in time of Richara Gcsur^e- 

Uon, IX, 1, 60 ; XX, 26, 70, 214. 417 
English, Englishmen, IV, 264; IX, 41; 

iiv.i 

KnnmuaUy Lordf a ftaigment, I, 466 
BiUretUnt du CwnpU du GabaXU, X, xiii, 

889 
Envoy, Cleiahbotham's, Vn, 588 
Episcopal clergy in Scotland, L 56, 478 
Epitheto, quaint, X, 182, 878 
Eresbuxgh, XXin. viii, 474 
Briokaon.8weyn, fisherman, XIII, 10 
Briand, Earl, XIII. 468, 469 
Brmengarde of Baldrin^iam, XIX, 110, 

117,182 
Ernest, Apulian page, XXTV, 276 
Errlckstane BraeTxVIII, 265 
Errol, Earl of, XXII, 278. 278, 858, 858 ; 

fburteenth Earl of; XVIH, 851, 449; 

Earls ol XXII^, 460 
Ersklne, Ralph, IV, 407 
BiBkine, Bev. John, D.D., I, 200 ; II, 256 
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OEimRAL IKDEZ 



a, W., otKiDaadnvXtlt, tx 

, Mr., loigeon, IXT, 111. 118 

bploDua. imrabiil, T, tM 

iHS^Earl ot IX. Ml 

BtheUnde, huoloe of DotJoii, XTTI, IIT, 

u» 

KiiL.;Ir,-i..r., r.irl ..! XVn. IM, »tc. 
Bthlopte, BeitrJ, kkiii of, XV, MS, oH 
Stbnld, VII. iiJ. Ki 
iDdorehiwi ctnlDa. XIX, e, 173 
iDphnlini. X, IT, Kl 
Bnropg, Ume ar LnuJs SI., XVT, nil 
■utasi, hlher, S, U, etc 
iTMuUte, Laid, vr, tl, US, Etc 
Btbb Mm, Sm Mmeoomblflb 
XnltH, nonL XVII, li, MS 
KTtlyv,Mr.,XlI. IKiktrnMn, XV.Ot 
■recud, HuiihEm, XXI, W. etc. 
■reratt, tin wfBwiM, jf — " ■— ■ — 



BwiB of BriBglnnds, tv, »20,SM 
Bnrt, Ninty, XVIII, 27«, clc. 
■mheqaa of Otr Jews, IX, 4E 
Suonfloo Dock, tendon, XV, Sf*. m 
■nmtluier of L« FeretU, 31XIII, in. 



riA, Oabnal, tb 

los. sfT, no, tl 

FH, I<llUIIT, tiM 

at 

TbUw, HII 



ir, eoQiueL 711, M5, MS 

Wrta, OaniU, xr, ns, fin 
lUifted, AUilXVIII, », at 



FilrUdlu, XVlll, Mi 

Jrtir Mild d( Perth. .4»0ln>er,ni 



TUnerlbe. James, kxV. ilU 
lUncrlbt, KaUs, 5XV, iJi, ti, JHO 
mncrjba, Kr.. XIX, 13(1, Md; XX7, i. 



Fllconer, OpUlD, ZX. aT« 

Mconar, Uba Jemlnu (Lkdr ForHtorX 

xz, M^ im,tn 
TUeoni. SMtUwln 
FklUud PalM^ XXn, SC7. ST* 
*IUm Ion, and bait tlian plarad du 

thnat' I, 48 
IWnuanta, Cypnu, XX, K1,13S 

vu^UsTxxi; n, im, wo, «T 



FuqIIt aarTuti, md, VI, «, ao, flS 
FknAnna, XI, IM, 4M 
Ikon <]nitk'> doc, IX, T, tt, Ifld, KM 
hnaluir, I«dT, VMaln, XIX, t;4 
■FkraUieawall, Uioo hoUf srasn,' X, tT4 
' Fknwall, Omwall, tbs TOica *« baar,' 

xiu,ua 

' Futirall, aurrr miMeBa,' XIII, Kt 
•ruawall to tI«nluM>T«B,' Zin, IM 
FlutDMaoi, Vn, Ml, Mt 
Fnnwr, at tb* wtUaoa Inn, V, 1 
hmentaaoBthotBootland, II, lU 

Fut auUh nn, nu 

FUtmi'i Bv«B, ZXn, IBi, M4 
Iktal luqnat, XIV, 4CT, 4H 

IM *"* ' 

rn^W FaOar, yj« 
' ran** Poodnn,' XL «0 
Vtta, Bnnliaiia, koadnapa, XIU, «^ 

FMl Jamaii, Zm^b 

feAlaaa FUinle, VII, fiM 

PoMUa, XV, Hi, 1«», ats. 

Ptaabn, hli daacrlptUm of Inli XI., 

XVI,ITl 

Pmwlck, Or Johm, tV, ITl, 411; XVm, 

FMirtdm, John, Jwott, ZV, 4W, MS 
nratts, I^ ton and aatla, XXni, Tt 
Fkr^u- Bm Jiac-lTor, F«fni 
Fai^naon, Oolonal Juoda, ZIV, vzt, 161 
FOvaaoa, or Tttgamao, BoMrt, poet, 

nnniKW^ BaboV Uia Flottar, VI, tM, 

FuigimUB, Dr., and DaTld BJtchla, 7, 

Tama, OammlfOmM*, ZTI, 440 
FraqnUrd Daj, XXn, 148, 4M 
Farn, Ohapel oTUib, XXllL ns, Bf 
F(ta-Dl«a,XZin, Ml, tr* 
FatMrlod[,KnMKDr. 5m Black KnIcIK 
Feudal ag^ XVtrtll i XXII. B, hT^m 
jtirttir Onndaa, Oidaal, TDarnanwat, 



Fn tob&Xin 4T 4S4 

ndaajIdvianmtrtlMtva, V Mt.M 
ngldinv Hsnrr TiHiUnlovit-iHel^ XXI, 



yn*B Xxl^iai 
Ue of Uddndilu 



icrod DfKuniaatiliJui, XXIII, in 

r iNil. "n Ordnl 

fr J C III, 196, 4SS 

ketllinf Xni, 138.431 

r Ralph XI. Sg 

r f Ik ScoUiah, III, N, Ml, Wi 

TiZethuid,Xni, »1. 4S9 
rv whllf. In SSeUind, XIII. 131 
ne, Waldcmar, IX, IS, IW, U7,4M 
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Flammoek, Bon, XIX, S4, etc. 
Flunxnook, WlUdn, XIX, 18, etc 
FUnJgan, fire away. XYII, 888. 480 
Fleecebampkio, Jonn, Mr. 1190/8 bailiff, 

XX, 88S, 886, 842 
Fleet Street, London, XIV, 2, 10 
Fleming, Archdeacon, of GarUale, VII, 

406,618 
Fleming, Dame Manr, XI, 219, 247, 887 
Fleming, Malcolm, XXV, 282, 856. 861 
Fleming, XI, 24 ; in England, XlX, 19, 

277. 200. Sm dUo Flammock, Roee, 

and Flammock, Wilkin 
Fletcher, pirate, Xm, 881, 804, 418, 482 
Fletcher of Saltoon, II, 80 ; XIX, 888, 

487 
Fleor de Lys, inn, XVI, 26, 87 
Flibbertiglbbet^Xn, 106, etc. 
Flockhut, Widow, I, 266, 886 
Flora. Set Mac*Iror, Flora 
FloilM, Lady, XX, 148. 177 
Flying Stag Inn, StiaaDnig, XXIII, 800 
Flyter, Mn., lodging •house keeper, IV, 

220 
Fbist and a wannlngjian, IV, 418 
FoUambe, Lady, XIV; SH 
Follower, the. 8m Achillea Tatina 
Fontenoy, batUe, XIX, 882, 487 
Footmen, VIU, 204, 810; XVIII, 22, 460 
Foot out <^ the Snort, XVIU, 86, 464 
Foot-pages, XIX, 0, 472 
Fope and flwhlonables, X, xvU, 880 
Forbes, Dancan, VII, 408 
Fordnn, OonUnoator of, XXn, zziil, 487, 

464 
Fbrest, fareeta, IX, 1, 8, 7, 461 
Forest Ototons. XXIU, 8, 48, 56, 474 
Forester. Sir Philip, XX, 861, etc. 
Forfeited estates, I, 476 
' For leagues along the watery way,' XIII, 

100 
Forlk Birer, IV, 260, 286, 811 
Fort St George, Madias. XXV, 00 

* Fortune's FaTOOilte,' puate Y e ss e l , XIII, 

882, 880, 482 

* Fortunes of Martin Waldeok,' Miss War- 

dour's tale, lU, 166 
Fortunu qflfigd, the novel, XlV^i 
Fbrtone's taTom, Edinborghf XIX, 880, 

487 
Ft>rtnne-tel]ing, Xni, 220 
Fortune theatre, London, XIV, 161 
I^ntonio, XVII, 440 
FosK» OMm>W«i, XVI, zzix, 466 
Foster, English Borderer, jLX, 406 
Foster, Anuiony, XII, 14, etc. 
Foster, Janet, JUL 48, etc 
Fbster, Sir John, X. 840, 861, 852 
F6untainhalL Dmiaiont, XV, 601 
Fountain of Lions, XVII, 78, 440 

* Fonr-and-twenty Hieland men,' IV, 402 
Fourriers and harbingers, XVI, 286, 466 
Fowlers, XIII, 14, 461 
Fox-hunting, II, 150 ; IV, 80, 60 
Fbxley, Ju rtice, X VIII, 106^ 107, 212 
Foy, Betl7, XVn, 02. 488 
France, wne of Louis XL, XVI, zxi, 1 ; 

king oLXXrr, 800 
Fiands, Fath«, XXII, 207 

XXV 26 



Fruids's *Anon— anoD, sir,' XVII, 208, 

440 
Franking letters, XVIII, 7, 486 
Franklln^X, 2, 24 
Franks, XXIV, 28, 120, 164. Se» aito 

Orusaders 
Fiaaer, Sir Simon, XXII, 262 
Flawa Stack, Shetland, XIII, 287, 468 
French cookery, XIV, 144, 455 
French invaaion, alarm of. III, 894, 410 ; 

VI, 420 
French Paris, XI, 887, 447 
French Bevolution, III, 810 
Frew, Fbrds of , IV, 262 
Freyenbach. XXIII, 57, 475 
Friar Baoon^s head, XV, 251, 625 
Friar Tack, IX, 140, etc 
Friend, Sir John, XVIII, 224, 454 
Friendship, Bllieslaw's ideas on, V, 77 
Frigate Whins, VII, 100, 566 
Froissart, beauties of, VI, 818 
* From the touch of the tip,' XIV, 205 
Fkt>nt-de-B<Buf, Beginald. IX, 62, etc. 
Fruetut TMiporiim. IX, 808, 466 
Fuller's Bents, XV, 514, 608, 611 
Funeral, Scotch, 11, 258 ; III, 288, 288 ; 

VI, xt: Vni,10.806 
Fust, or Faust, Johann, III, 06» 428 

Oab, gober, XX, 11, 416 

GabaliB, EwtnHen$ du Com^ du, X, zlii, 

880: Xy, 505, 626 
Gad, the, II, 481 
GaeUo language, I, 186, 886; IV, 855; 

poetry. 1, 186, 180 ; V, 860 ; toasts, 1, 128 
Gaita, XXIV, 127, 801 
Galatian, XXV, 26 
Galbraith, Major, IV, 266, 276, 814 
Galdiagon, XIII, 228, 460 
Galeotfi, MarUus, XVI, 140, etc 
Galilee, of a church, XXU, 00, 448; 

XXin, 476 
Gallantry, III, 167 ; X, 11, 875 
Galwegian localities and perM>nages, II, 

xlx; VLxil, 5 
Gaming, XIV, 180, 175, 102 
Gander, rlrer, XXIV, xlx 
Ganderdeugh, V, xi, 146 ; VI, 2 ; XXIV, 

xvi 
Ganelon, the traitor, XI, 262, 487 
Ganlessc See Christian, Bdward 
Garsgoule, Lou, XXm, 888 
Garde Doloureuse, castle of, XIX, ML etc 
Garde Doloureuse, Our Lady of, Xlx, 48, 

240 
Gardener, Dick, XVIU, 807, 820 
Gardening, XVIU, 68 
'Gardes Teau,' I, 846, 401 ; VII, 666 
Gardiner, Oolong I, 88, etc 
Gardyloc See * Gardes I'eau ' 
Gare Loch, VII, 428 
Garschattaehin. See Galbraith 
Gascoigne, imitation of, XII, 881, 460 
Gascon, the, XVI, 158, 166 
Gascromh, XIII, 460 
'Gase not upon the stars, fond ssge,' V, 

204 
Geddes, Joshua, XVIU, 40, etc 
Geddes, Bachel, XVIU, 66, etc 
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, n, XVI, ua 

" ■■ "IW. J"", I, T8, SM, Ml 



uamBllJi Ai 



T.di, 1 



Oenev* print, VI, K _ 
0^^ ■lotauuDBlui baUef In, XZ, IS 
0«DTfI, R^ph, XIZ, 34«, 190, m 
OnoRrar, tlK oatin, XXUl, 191 
Q«orga nL, XVllI, it1[, StS, 4U, UJt 
Ocorge IV., hli vldt to SooWd, ZXH 

O«orga Inn, Iffllroaa, X, xxrll 
G«o:bIiui amliT, U, S8« 
Owmui Inn, xiitt, »3 



Ghluas^ba, 'or jiKarMoror Ottngrla, 
ijIPHid ot.'xx, K^ ««___ 



OtuniohM, 



fHi..uirt, or (iyaw. \X, 148, 421 

,, I. ....,,■ |.... . ■ 1,140 

I lS, XX, 418; XXIV, 

Baitna'a ilniilg*, 

aierndiL Xin, »T, 4«9 
OUbaHaelauidi, I^t Kugvat* oniidn, 

VI M 
aDflUu, Olfled. I, KO, tU, ISl 

am, i:i»HKiKaiv, xiv, u, ui 

OniHple Oramuh. Sa Argrla 
OUllu, Duns, XIX, T>, ate 
Omie-hicHt, I, lis, 4TS 

Tbonu da Vaix, 



Clioii's, Hc(ttU9h, II, u{i, iM. ; Frauch, 

XVt, M, 1TV> 4ir, 441 
Olnldoa it Haiti, XIX. 1 
Glider, Olbblii, Vfn, IID, eU. 
OHdar, Hn., Vni, IS], 1H,H1 
Glnel. Jolm d'. III, oe. ?7!, >U 
Glnili«toD, Lady, VIII, M 
Olimls. Uulor of, XIV, a 
Olamb CuUe. I, 473 
■Qlnnvlile, Josepli, HI. xrtWB 

oiugov, TV, trr, leo, hut, 4»: vi, itt 

aiusoT, Bi»i«p or, XXV, 944, 147 
431iiu, iitt., Vlf, S«7, SV™, 811«, 401 
'ai«IOrStii«Chmrl<u.' XXI, MT 
Olse-Duldni. At LiniiKF 
■GWchen, Oannt, l«j of, XIX, SOB 

Oleulluii BhI, li[/tU,'MIL 

OtfllKllU HODH, ni, £&9 

atsnooe, lUnKre of, XIX, tX, 481 

OlendAla, Bir Blchud, ZTIII, NT, 40S 



OlmdeuK, Tomr af, X, i, • 
Olendliuilng, Edmid, X,ll, ete. ShoIii 

AmlnHloi, Abbot 
alcDdltuiiiK, Elipetli, X, 10, gtc 
ainDdlBDliig, Hdbert, Z, 11, ate. ; ZI, I 



<ffl,X,9 

us, XI, 2fl, 41 



Oil 

GleDdonwrnn llncua, , , . 

GImfroln, conflict In, IV, il 
Glm^jTj, Chltf at, trv, 4U 
Olan^Tla. SHQhlaneDhn 
Glanniqnolali. Sk Mm-Itot, Ftrgvi 
Olennmqnolcli Hooas, •(«., 1,111, l!4,lSd, 

US 
OlaBbuuur, vMa of, ZIZ, MJ, M4, t*1, 

OlenmloBh, Lonl. &t Nigel 
OlmTarladi, Budil or Oehind, XIV, «S 
Oloilsu, Ls, Lmli Zl.'i later, ZVI, Wl, 

ns,n«, wr 

Oluikrita, I, 489 ; n, 4SI ^ m, 410 ; IV, 
411 ; T, an ; VI, 4» 1 VII, «» ; vin, 
Stl; IS 4W; Z, W7; XI, 4491 ZII, 



OloiKNCtu', Dika of, XIX, ITa, ia 
aioT«, Oitbuliie, XZU, *, itc 
Glonr, Huu, XVt, IM, 1T4 
OloTsr, Bmon, ZXII, t,tUs. 
OtoTcn' coiTonCliHi, PerUi, ZZH, 



Godmr, BlF BdmaDdilmry, ZV, 347, UG, 

606, W 
ODdtrer of Boiilllan,ZZ, 108,491 J XXIV, 

7K, lie, 117, 1TB 
Oxf 1 finwiv* OfDtiul Mndrr, XIV. S87, 

Qoatha, nut, XVI, il 

OoeU of Bmlichligeii, atarj ot, XXm, 



Ooffb, plimta antaln, XIU, BH; 178 

GolcoDdt, ZZV, 47, tm 

Ooldsn Pleea, ordsr at, XVI, «■, * 

zxm.u* 

OoLdim Finn Inn, XXIII, HI 
Qoldttn H "" ■-■■--' — 



OoldBDilth, etted, ZV, SOB 
Oaldthnd, I^unmoe, ZIt, T, ttc 
OoodlMdts, Hannuin of, IZ, Ml 
' Gooil •wn, good Iblr inooB,' Vn, 17 
' Good BTenhig, ilr m1«^' X, 73 
Good ndgbboon. SatPiMn 
' Good peopla all,' IT, 71 
GooM Qlbtils, VI, U, Mc 
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Gordoa, Alanndar, Iter SnUmtrimiaU. X, 

876 
Gordon, Francis, VII, 444, 501 
Gordon, Jean, II, ziv ; Madge, II, zvil 
Gordon, Patrick, XXV, 157 
Gosling, Cicely, XH, SI 
GosUng, Giles, XII, 1, 10, 89, S80 
Goss-hawk, XX 82, 480. 5e0 also 'Araie 

Foodzage' 

Gourlay, Aflsie, Vm, 821, 277, 890, 807 

Gow. See Henry the Smith 

Gow, pirate, XIII, zl 

Gow, Nathaniel, XVn, 817, 440; XVIII, 

448 
Gow, Niel, XVII, 217, 440 ; XVIU, 448 
Grace before meat, V, 841 
Grmne, Magdalen, XI, 18, etc. 
Gneme, Roland, ILI, 6, etc. 
Omme, Sir John the, IV, 187, 416 
Gnflblost. XXIU, 8 6,90 
Graham, Sir James, xVIII, 441 
Grahame, panning on name, XIV, 199 
Grahame, Comet, VI, 88, 152, 155, 418 
Grahame, Rev. Dr., of Aberfoil, V, 141 
Grahame and green, VIII, 48, 828 
Grahame of Clarerhoose. See Claveriioase 
Graham of GartmoretTV, xzvii, zxzf 
Graham of Killeam. IV, zzdii, 897 
Grand Cyrut^ Scadery's romance, VI, 107 ; 

IX, 294, 458 
Grand Domestic. XXIV, 91 
Grand Master of the Templars. SssBeau* 

manotr 
Grandmother, the Elliots'. <Sm Elliot, Mrs. 
Oraneanfowl, the Rev., V, 840, 848, 878 
Grange, lAdy, XVni, 448 
Granson, baUle of. XXIII, 407 
Grantmesnil, Hngfa de, 1X168, 70, 88 
Grassmarket. Ecunboigh, VII, 17, 88, 88. 

See oZso Edinbardi 
Gratian, Father, tagging flriar, XXIII, 

887,241 
Graye Manrloe, XII, 4. 407 
Grares, Bow Street officer, VII, 564 
Gray, Fatal Sitten, XIII, 452 
Gray, Gideon, XXV, 8, etc. 
Gray, Menle, XXV, xyiii, 81, etc. 
Gray. Mrs., XXV, 8,0. 19, 81 
Grecian empire, XXIV, 4, 90, 115 
Greek fire, aXIV, 840 
Green, Captain. V, 94, 866 
Green-Broeka, i, 468 
Greene, Robert, poet, XIV, 457, 400, 407 
Greenhorn, the attorney. III, 878,890 
Green -Jacket^ waterman. Set Vinoent, 

Jenkin 
Greenland, Captain, X, zlvill, 888 
Oreenleaf, Gilbert. XXV. 806, etc 
Green Loch, Shetland, XIII, 100 
Grtm Man, XIX, 469. 487 
Green Mantle, XVIIL84, etc. 
Green Ribbon Club, XV, 611 
Greenwich Park, XIV, 882, 459 
Gregory, Dr. James, IV, zxlz : XVI, 489 ; 

XVII, 482 
Grenadiers, In action, IV, 892 
GreyfHars Church, Edinburgh, 11, 855; 

XVUI. 62, 450 



Grey geese of Macklastane Moor, V, 7 
Greyhound, sHver, XV, 78, 088 
GreysteQ, XI. 827, 447 
Grey Stone of MacGregor, IV, zii 
Grierson, Sir Robert, of Lagg, VI, 809 
Griffin, AUan, XXII, 215, 411 
Orii&ths, Samuel, of London, XVIII, 2 
Grimesby, Gaffer, XII, 128 
Grinderson, the attorney. III, 878 
Groaning malt, II, 425 
Groby pool, VII, 295, 570 
Grose, Captain, X, ml, 888 
Groves, motter, XV, 419, 685 
Groves, Hugh, Royalist^ XV, 0, 025 
Gramach, GHDespie. S— Azrarle 
Grumball, Dr., of Ozford, X\1II, 897 
OrnmbUng, Oldback's, III, 51 
GryflVth ap Edwin's wars, XIX, zv 
Guantes, XXin. 440, 470 
Goard-hooae, Edinboigh, VII, 54 
Guaiine, Philip, XIX, 140^ etc. 
Gudyill, John, VI. lO^etc. 
Oueldres, Dake of, ZVL 80, 480 
Ouenevra. female dwarf; XX, 65 
(ruinao, AdvetUurtB o/o, X, idiz, 887 
Guiaards, X, zlv, 889 
Gaisoard. See Robert Gaiscard 
Guiyock's corse, IV, 287, 410 
Gnnnerby Hill, near Grantham, VII, 894, 

897 
Gurth, swineherd. IX, 4, etc. 
Gastavus, Dalgetty's charger, V, 178, etc 
GnstavuB Adolphas, V, 168 
Guthrie, Scottish Archer, XVI, 71, 77 
Guthrie, Mr. James, XIII, 81 
Gity Manneringt novel, II, v, ziz 
Gwenwyn of Powis Luid, XIX, 8, etc. 
Gwyn, Nell, XV, 464, 610 
Gwynnap's Gothic Hall, XV, 886, 686 
Gyges, King of Lydia, XX, 246, 488 
Gymnosopust, XVU, 181, 440 
Gynocracy among Scottish fl8her*fo]k. III, 

844»417 

BAAOBXt old soldier, XIII, 156» 878 
Hackston of Rathillet, VI, 415, 485 
Hadaway, Jack, XVIH, 898, 897 
Haddon HtOl, Derbysh&e, XV, 587 
Baddo's Hole, I, 270, 491 ; VII, 67, 666 
Baddow, Thomas, XXV, 169, 874, 870 
HacUi Baba, XX, z, 428 
Hadoway, Mrs., Lovel's lodging-house 

keeper. III, 186 
Haflinghem, passage of arms at, XVI, 101 
Hsgenbach, Archibald de, XXIII, 75, etc 
Hagenbach, Pierre de, XXIII, 400 
Haw of Bemerside, X, zzzi, 889 
Hailes. Lord, XXII, 455 
' Hall to thee, thou holy herb,' 1, 158 
Halm. XIII, 204, 470 
Haiiibee, or Harabee, HOI, Carlisle, VII, 

418; XVIII, 206, 450 
Hakim, El. SeeSaladln 
Halcro, Gland, XIII, 128, etc 
* Halcyon,' fHgate, XIII, 869 
Haldimtmd, Sir Ewes, XfV, 184 
Half-haoged Maggie Dickson, VII, 416, 
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Halgaver, mayor of, XII, 88, 468 
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HuUton, ladr BnDr, VI, MMil 
Kunllton, BolM rf FnrtDo, Vl, « ■) 
n.-rfih«, sir Vim>m, ofWhli^w, VIH, 

HuntUOB of WIdlkW. ZXV, tn 

Hammtmd, Robart, ZXI, MS, «BB 

Ruononw, IV, IM 

Hudbfing, Z, m, ■» 

Haulw ancTlntl aftor, Vll, 416, U8 ; 

w.n-mJ- of Sdlubm^ Vn, US, M7, 



Huilaatnm, iwbwln, ] 
Bua, U* ctaapal XZm, 



niLUIXMl 



ian,x!ZI,4M 
M..,^, u[ H^bsg, Hill, Orlids, VII, 

41* ; zvin, xe, 4to 

ATbiiiggn ud ftiortafB, ZVI, »S, 469 
Jirbotbel, niM*D, Mqnin, ZZ^, MS, 



Hurladn, OtUMnl, 
HtlriiOD, tb* lltaWhni, T 1, 
Huthm brcUin-bH, IX, 
Hiutlcr, Aduu, XXY, M, r 
H*rtl», Nlek. XV, " 



laniMuiM, Ekiman oT, Ell, IH 
, tba atory-tellir, 5X, SSO 
BhUb, RoblD, taatgepB-, XVm, SSD 
HitMr. Itenrln de, XXV, Wi 
Hattemllk, Dirk. II. 37, etc 
R&utlton, irtavin da, XIIV, IJT 
Hintllen, IDlniiiil of, XVI, nlll, etc 
HaaUlso. Uvirin! <U, XXV, SSI 



Har, mill LniHvtr, X, SfiA, KO; II, M, 

MT; SKII, 0i,*e0 
Hirdock, BlchiTd, XIV, 4«), 4ST 
Hn ftmllT, X, ■», tM; Xl, H, 44T| 

HiTniddls, lUngnbln, XVI, 1T«, Ma. 
Birtttm, Pnsk. 8« Bnoklkv 
HuddhM, nilL Sfl Tomklu, JOMipb 
~ — •-"•, XIV, 1T», 181, tn 
-d, Oharlet, D, H, ate 
d, m Bobert, II, 39S, Ml, IN, 

g, Cnddl^ VI, IS, (tc 
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ilnXqrXMMUoi, tlunonl, VII, li 
HHTTrttno, Bn. Dr., m, U, Bl 

*-— — ^ II, 4W 

Sa Inrin, HaoDih 

III, lit, 4Tt 

1 Bi^bBd cku, 1, m 

aas; xviL II 
waitMMr, im, tn 

UHUiaiiwi, Mtcc, III, MT, 4M 
Hndonca,tl» ciiBplalB^, UO, IM, ITtl 
H«otr I., of Kngko^III, tn, 471 

b*ditv„ <a^Sad,x3aii,m, *n 

BaarjOaw, aSttBalOL, IXn, 11, ale. 

B«ul«v, utt, xxn. Ml, m 

Hnld, (kngulMd, XVI, IT, 4«a. S« 

olB EunddlB aUunUn 
HtnOdiT.IV.M; IXrr70,t» 
Bhht, la BoottaadTun, SI, lU, lU, 

tM,nL 8Mal«Cl(aMOt,Mb(r 
Hanwud, tbs Vaimnglui, IIIV, 0, «te. 
Htnnld, InlMidil tMnns, n, 411 
BwHH, iilmm, apltalli ta, IIV, 4U 
Horiot, Oa«k flDMomtb, UV, 1% ate. 
Bolot, tmoSZ XIV, n, TS, HW 
BaiW) Hovral, Bdlnbir-^ " 




[roflhlbot, V, IH, 4S 
ileiiEtine, Mr*., Ul. ISS 
BewlC. old Bertniu'i nitanl un, O, 411 



'Flikh'WI"'! ■! ■■! I nij;litlj ta»«," 

HIghgkU oMJi, ZXI, in, <M 
High Jlnki, U, Hfi, 4W 
Hl^iIudrBeBln ISTT, VI, T, 4n 
Hlohlandi, Hl^iluHlan, I, RT, ato. ; IV, 
iItL in, Ui, SH, SM; V, in. Me. ; 

vt, 7, na ISO, tH «» 1 xvin, ii, w*, 

44t; III, Ml, ate; II, US, 418, 

1M; xxn, XX*, 146, ale. 
HlsUudVldow. SMltK^TaTlah. naiBb 
iHgUcMd WUoK, oowiL III, tit, KTT 
Hl^ Sehool, BdlBbor^ XVtiI, t 
Hlibnrniaii, IV, IS ; VII, IBT 
mum, BntliM, 1, 140, lU 
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Hododt LIbniT, XV, XT 

ifBMti WM »(i, V,' toe.' f 

Nat«>T,priT8 
Bog Id timoni, XT, eaS 
BcJdanongJi, B«T. SiHtKBlth, XZI, 8, 

HoIKUt, Krumnit, XII, M, in 

BoUud, Uorton <u,Vl,tM 

Holludsn ud Flamliu, XI, H 

Homntfitd, ohronlela'.'UT, IM 

Holm Fed. 5m FmI Cutis 

BolTLud,XX,li 

HolTRnd. mUBbaiA, I, MO, (Tl; XL 

1«; UX, no, 479; xxnTli 
HoBt, JahD, I, tn 
HiXM, Sm^^Uit &vt, XXI, till 
Honos, Battrm, XIX. KB, m 
Bona U)a ton of Anw, T, SKT, an 
Honing, chirc* of. in, STti, 4M 
' Bona ud hiltai^' XXII, TO, MI 
Banm, IX, 11, II, Ml ; XT, 116, UO; 

XX, B, !S6: nighliMlWIMj otV. m 




ATiEi, luD, wj, ;eii 
EtapttaL It Rrds, XXT, W 
Ecnltalit7, TTII, lU, BIT ; Xm, S, IM, 

BondUlen of St. Jdm. Onnd Muter 

c<lX, «;" — 



BuqehmBoatxraa, I 



Hipwimle Id 
How& of 1 



lQn,'xVll, j' 
Lochirold, n, IIB, 411, 4M. 
5« ■iito SooM TTDTlMa 
Hoirteglu. Su LVM, of tloriuan 
Siwlit, poem, XI, IM, 4M 
BOt, M* of, Znt, Ml, HO, «« 
Hnlnrt, IUtoUs'i ftnrtar, IX, VB 
BndMin, Di. MlcbHl. XXI, 4TS, 4M 
Bndaon, Sir OaoffnT, XT, Mt, oto. 
Hogh, Uw bUokimfth, T, U, SI 
Hq^ Onprt, XXIV, Mi 
Hu^taca, IHomrr </ JVniiwei, XVI, 



Himidai, Loid, X, in, MI, M; XII, 

>n,41T 
HnBtD, Dr., of Turk, XTIL SI, MO 
BnnUng. XXT, SM). iS« otai BawUni 
Hnotl^aaii, Itri of. Sh Kanuth, Sb 
BnntlDglBi, Lord, XIV, IOC, etc 
BaatUW amt, XI, IIT, VO 
Hnntliu mitdi, BUdud, I. 4TT 
Btmlea dauitiinXT. ttG, tlO 
BiinT,« nRta,Slr John, V,nO; Jia, 



.mu, xmi, IOC, lit 
rv (/OlniMaii^XT, 

AB, XXT, n. ««, 1« 

" — ' ■*- — ,j; x¥i, «T, ne, 

XI, 17^ ITT 

lui lua OBAimL, 1, 110 
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'IglutceUlue , 

□ Boodacul, QC, 1^ MO 
ndorlm. il«BikdIii 
ndarton, HSm, T, K tCBS 
lUerton, Kukt, T, 11, M 

' m gix uwhuod nuow,' a, loi 
momiiuii, xnii, MS, at 
nnmuiiti, m, 114, 414 
Imiglintlon, nam ct, m, 8T 
' I'm lladgB Bt^aeamket; Vll, 118 
Immortal*, nuda, XXIV, W, IS, tSt,t«0 
Imolnd^ Xni, UO, 4T0 
Imporlil mlUtaty ttrUm, T, los 
ImpilKiniBtak tar d*M b Baatknd, til, 

00,418 
iDcli QkUleMh, In Idch Lomond, IT, tl% 
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iBdiuu, t4l« o( XV, 104 
iBdnlsnoe, tlw, VI, SO 
ludnluiuMa, to monki, X. Kt, 081 
I^nraod, ivMix, Vf.K, TO, SS, 071 
IiKlU. CkpUn Pater, VI, 41T 
IngUa, OorpoimL VT, 100, Ml, 198, 41T 
' In Jadkh'i liod Ood Ii nil knows, TI, 
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-; III, »; IV, T, vil 
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InTAsloii, alann of, m, 8M» 419 ; V, 97, 

860; VI, 439 
Inveittdh, at AberfoU, IV, 966, 276 
InrenuT, V, S49 

InynnafaaUoch, at AberfoO, IV, 266 ; V, 276 
Inverlochy Gartle, V, 816 -Uttle of; V, 821 
Invemahvle, Stewart of, I. zzrii 
Inyementjr, fltrm of,iy, zli, xlir 
Inveranaid, fort at, iV, xzzr 
Invisible world, Oovenanten' belief In, 

VII, 112, 151 
Iphyolofl, Xn, 102, 467 
Ireby, Squire, XX, 881 
Irene, Empress, XXIV, 40, etc. 
Irish ofllcers, In Pretender s army, I, 479, 

484 ; Irish, in Scotland, V, 169. 822 
Irongmy, place of Helen Walkers burial, 

Vn, ziii, 889 
Iron Mask. Man in the, XVUI, 286, 452 
Ining, and Scott, I, x 
Irwin, Hannah, XVII, 286. etc. 
Isaac. King of Gypros, Xx, 169, 422 
Issack, Arab mnslcian, XX, 212, 424 
Isaac of Tork, IX, 88, etc 
Isingham, IV, 18, 418 
Islands, in Scottish lakes. XXH, 818 
Isle of Han. See Man, Isle of 
Ismail, the Moslem, XXIV, 17 
Israel, Nathan ben, IX, 886, 874 
Istakhar, Persia, XX, 29, 424 
Isthmian games, XXIV, 16, 894 
Italian novelist, X, xzzil, 890 
Itinerant tradesmen, VI, 9 
< It is the bonny batcher lad,' VII, 180 
' It's a flv cry to Loch Awe ' (LoohowX 

IV,276; V, 254 
* It was a ship,' XIII, 884 
Ivanboe, IX, 48, etc. See also Palmer 

JAB08, Jock, II, 4, 74, 210, 849 
Jack-men, X, 66. 5m aim Chiiatie of the 

CUnthill 
Jack of Knareeborongh, XVIII, 488 
Jackson, Professor, XVII, 823, 442 
Jacobites, I, xU, xxix, 479 ; V, 82, 90, 866 ; 

XVni, X, 298, 858, 896 ; Rising of 1716, 

IV, xxviil, xxzi, 246, 852, 865, 867 
Jacqueline. See Groye, IsabeUe de 
Jain, Bosnia, XVI, 160. 455 
James, Hietory ofChivalryt XX, 414 
James, son of Robert III., XXII, 874, 404» 

429 
James L, of England, XIV, ix, 26, etc. 
James I., of Scotland, XIV, 872, 461 
James Mohr. See MacOregor, James 

Mohr 
James of the Needle, I, 250, 266 
Jameson, George, XIX, 882, 488 
Jaroieson, Norse, XXV, 7, 22, 25, 80 
Jamshid, legend of XX, 29, 416 
Jan, servant, XVIII, 188, 282 
Janet, of Tomahourich, XX, 826 
Janet, old, I, 285. See dteo Gellatley, 

Janet 
Janizaries, V, 266, 878 
Jontu, quoted, XaII, 447 
Jardln Anglois, XVI, xxxli, 465 
Jarlshof,XIII, 2 
Janrie, Bailie Niool, IV, 208, etc 



Janp, Alison, XXV, 4 

Jaup, Saunders. XVII, 294 

Jeddart, or Jedwood^Jnstioe or cast, IV, 

859, 410: V, 46; XXII, 889; Jeddart 

staff, XIV, 401 
Jekyl, Gsptain, XTII, 202, etc. 
Jemoot, <Soody, XXI, 54 
Jenkins, Buckingham's bravo, XV, 881 
Jenkins, Henry, JCIX, 478 
Jenny, Scots laundress, XIV, 90 
Jephson, the smnsKler, XVni, 804, 806 
Jermyn. Hany, Xv, 117, 626 
Jemin^kam, Buckingham's confldant» XV, 

827, 482, 444, 607 
Jerome, Abbot, XXV, 250, 268 
Jerusalem, kingdom of, XX, 108 ; Assisses 

of, XX, 109, 417 ; queen of, XX, 167, 484 
Jesters, I, 459, 466, 472 
Jeweller of Delhi, XIV, xv, 468 
Jews, time of Richard I., IX, 89, 45, 55, 

885 
Jezabel, Prondftate's maivZ^Ui 76^ 79 
Jesdctterd, the Arab) XXIv, 59 
Jim, Lowestoffe's boy, XTV, 198 
Jinker, Lieut., I, 246 
Jin Vin. See Vincent, Jenkin 
Joan, Princess, XVI, 84, 102, 126, 440 
Jobson, Joseph, IV, 66, etc. 
Jockies, or begmn, III, ix 
Jock of MilchrXIV, 62 
John, Mr. Sommerville's servut, XIX, 

884 
John, Prince, IX, 60, etc ; XIX, 275 
John o' the Scales, II, 79, 485 
John's Goifbe-house, XkUnbuigh, XVIII, 

151, 441 
Johnstone Ikmily, XXII, 80, 442 
John the Annstrang, X, 88, 890 
Joint-stock companies, XIa, xvili, xxli 
Jolllfe, Joceline, XXI, 10, etc 
' JoUy Mariner of Canton,' XIII, 141 
Jones, Lady Penelope's maid, XVII, 75l 

874 
Jones. Mr., at Theatrical Fund Dinner, 

XIX, 467 
Jones, Paul, i^rate, I, xxix 
Jonson, Ben, X, 878, 881 ; XIV, 454 
Jopson, Gicely, I, 868, 872 
Jopeon. Jacob, I, 868 
Jorvauix Abbey, IX, 816, 459 
Jorworth, Welsh envoy^^IX, 11, 48, 59 
Joseph, deaf gardener, XVn, 407 
Jovius: Faulus, XVI, 149, 457 
Judas llaccabssus, XIX, 207, 488 
Judge, in Two Dnvere, XX, 848 
Judges, Scottish, XVIII, 168, 441 
Julian, Count, XX, 278, 422 ; XXII 87S, 
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Julio, Dr., XII, 458 
* Jumping Jenny,' XVIII, 284, 288 
Juno, Hector's dog. III, 274 
Just DevU (/ Woodetock, XXI, 466 
Justice, administration of, in Soottand, 

VIII, 16 

KAims, Lord, XVni^56 
Katterfelto, quack, XVIH, 20, 451 
Keddie's ring, XXII, 49, 441 
Keep on this side, Ul, 94, 424 
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KdjT Cnlgi, XI, 178, Ul, US 

Keith, Mn. bsmT, XIX, UT, 4T5 

EcIUb ofCnlg, XIX, Vi 

BsUy, Laid. XVn, M, Ul 

Ktlnli'i Voice. VII. MS ; Kdpte'a Flow, 

nil, ifli. 311 

Kslu cobToy, III, 2T1 
XtltlB. Old, the lunUwd, XI, Ml 
XnitiuDrlk, ths novel, Xtl, Til 
Xenllvoilh Cutis, Xtl, !91, eta 

K» : XI, lil 
KenDedr, Fnnk, eiciH offiur, II, El, Mc 
Kannetf. So ItuAeh 

KannBtb, Sir, IX, 1, em 

KeDnlnKtoD OoauBaa, LoudDti. ZVUI, 



Kettle or flib. Sa Fld^ kettls of 
Kw, Jeui, IV, ilrtL illi 
Kliderkm, Ned, Isokeeper, XIV, Sn 
KUIucnmt, lAlrd of, f, U 
KUltmck, deer-houDd, V, U, U 
Kllllui. Higantauh'a (qoln, XXni. lU. 



Kind raJjowi otCrisff, I, tlb 

Klnedder, LonL XII, S» 

KlDbimi, lanni ot XXn, T«, Ml; 

CuUe,.XXn, M 
King, Dr., ^ModrKO, XVm, lU, llU, <S9 
Klnfe Admcata, VII, IH, HI 
KWi 0^ Wooditook, XXI, 10, t1, IW, 

KIng'e Fuk, EdlnboRb, I,3»l Til, K^ 

106, III, IM 
Klnnonl am, Partli, XZn, B 
Klnprone^ Kidm at HI, IS, in, 41lt 
Kluon, rarali eC, il, IT*. lU 
Klppeo, banUpor, IV, irfu 
Klppletrlnan, il, 08 

Kir&ho^xxni, lis, in, m 

Kirk, Her. Bobeii, IV, 4W; T, MB 
VtA of FiBld. EdlDbn^, XI, IM, m 
Xtrkntl, xm, SM, Ml, MO, K» 
KlrkwhliUa, XpEMopal mlnlita of, V, M 
KUtmoi, XIX, MS 
Kltchnwr, <A manutarr, X, lOS 
Rltchlner, Dr., XVII, SI, 441 
Kile, Sernut X, »t, 891 
Rlttlebuket, UdT. Sn Cutrlpi, Hn. 
Klltleomut, aiiTbomu, It. II, W 
KIttlfi Mine Btapa, EiUnbuiBb Cotk, 
XVI1I,1^<U 



KniTe, mnier'e, X. 108, »T7 

Knight, knl);httiood,_m(BnIng tf, V, MB, 

ni : pannoii of, XIX, 140, 474 
Knighton, BacktoAim'a sroam, XIV, 71 
KnUhCibildge alUrv IV, sfs, 414 

"-' '->'—,, xV, (11, ni 



Ckptoln of, Vn, 411, «U. 
Itle^manieof tn,4B7 

ao^Bai, III, 00,11*. WO 

Koenledbldt, XXni, 100, m 
— it«r,XlIl,l& 

■ , Tn, ti 

1, SJfi,4M 

lActaTTtuatorj, in, 174 

IdCT, Ilunlaa de, ZIX, 7S, etc. 

" B, ilX, 4, 7T, - 

de, XIX M e 

Ttewi, XXI, 1 

LodytAtJUSu^u, taleo'tXX, 187,080 
I«dy'*Jn&ldi, and l^g, VI, Ma 
t^ Feiette. Btt FeretteLl^ 
Lalgh Kirk of Qlauow, IV, 188, 407 
laing, Kaleolm, XITT, i" 
lAliJ'of the Bolvi ~ 

1^1 Jock, 35,4 . 

Is Jedncaee, Uaniuli de HaotUau'i ho- 

totam, sVl, ix^ 
Iske, Isd*. XIV, 401 
Lake iiluide, Seolttah, ZXII, tlO 
Idkln, Jaoqiua de, XXIV, gai 
Lambmai lada. XJII, 841, 406 

■ ■ III, 1, etc 
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IsmbtUn, Un. Alice, SIX, 884 
LamantaUon, eioeadTa, XVIII, 118, 410 
LaMrrd- BitMTB,XI, tUt, 448 
Ismmaneler, XXIIT, U 
Landait, Peter, XXlf I, AS, 47S 
ludlord of the Wallu« Ion, V, jOil 
Landward town, VI, M, 410 
lueham, Robert, Xn, 104, 8M, 4fiB, 400 
lAngcale, Laird of. VT, lis, 118 
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trial of. XXIV. 4S, U 
a. Xin, Mi, 471 
i:iintild, XSIV, 888 
.e.XV,.7,0M 
l.np, XI, 4W 
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* iMj or poor LouiBe,' TXTT, 106, 448 
LMgne and Ooyenut, V, 151; YI, 46^ 

83S ; YII, 201 
Iieagaer lasses, Y, 842 
Lean, Donald, or Donean, IV, zil 
Leasowes, Shenstone's estate, ZVIIL 68, 

461 
Ledlart waterfiOl, IT, 858 
Lednoch, Perthshire, XXII, 108, 400 
lise, Albert, XXI, 828, etc 
Lee, Alice, ul JL eta 
Lee, Sir BLennr, JUl, 8, etc. 
Lee, Victor, XXI, 88, 168 
Lee Fenny, ZX, zii, 415 
Ltgend or Moninm, the novel, V, 189 ; 

XIX, 828 
LeffUo-Slrth, XIV, 808, 461 
Leicester, Bar! oVXII, 66, etc 
Leicester beans, VII, fM, 567 
UieuUr't CommonweaUh, XIL iz, 460 
Leichtach, or body Board, Xxll, 887 
Leith, IU17 boy o^ VII, 568; siege of, 

XIV, 146, 466, 468 ; allklr at pier, XX, 

818, 418 
Lemon, Bobert, IV, 408 
Lennox, VII, 456, 667 
Le Ndtre, Andri, gardener, XV, CM 
Lenthal, death of, XXI, 476 
Leny, pass of, V, 157 
Leopara, Knight of the Set Kenneth, Sir 
Leopold, Doke of Anstria, XX, 66, etc : 

aad424 
Lesley, M'Intyre's second. III, in 
Leslies, XI, 166 ; XVL 46, 4801 461 
Lealy, Ludoyic See BalafM, Le 

* Let God arise/ XV, 81 

Letters, etc. Captain Clatterbook's, X, 

xxi, etc. ; xlV, xUi ; Dr. Dryasdust's, 

IX,xix; XV, xv; XVIU,488; ftmnking 

of, XVIII, 7, 486 
Lettenfrom ike Highlande, I, xz^ 498 
Levitt, Frank, highwayman, VII, 897, 

806,496 
Lewis, island of, V, 886, 867 
Lewis, Jenkin, Memoire qfPHnoe WUUam 

Henry, VI, 417 
Lewkenor's Lane, London, XV, 626 
Leyden, Dr., V, 868 
Leyden, Jack o^XXI, 61, 486 
Le/th, PeUt, XIV, 146, 465, 468 
Liberton, VII, 278 
Liberty Boya, IIL 889, 484 
LIbianes, old, III, 149 
Lidcote, cnzate ot XII, 182 
Lidcote Hall, XII, 129 
liddesdale, Charlie of, II, 425 ; XX, 888, 

428 
Liddesdale roads, II, 429 
' Lie,' explained, I, 68, 492 
Liege, Bishop c^, XVI, 206, 252 
Liege, people, etc., XVI, 186, 215, 216, 

414, 460 ; XXIII. 164, 476 
Liesse, Abb« de, XXII, 444, 460 
Life Guards, Claverhouse's, VI, 29, etc 
Lightbody, Lnckie, VIII, 120, 127, 249 
Ligonier, Connt, I, 226, 492 
Liliaa, the waiting-maid, XI, 11, etc 
UUbum, or Lilbume, John, XXI, 479, 486 



•UmbQleio,' MDg, 1, 870 
LQly^Willlam, n, 81, 486; £Vk Md rtwea, 

Lily o^ St Leonard's. Set Deans, Bffie 

Llneluden Abbey, VII, iz 

Uncoln, Devil looking over, Xn, 466 

Lindabrides, XXI, 889, 486 

LIndamira. XIII. 882, 471 

lindeeay. Lord, XI, 806, 824, 240, 487 

Llndesay, Scottish Archer, XVI, 70, 77 

Lindor,I,182,492 

Lindssy, Lady Ann, Xni, 468 

Lindsay, Sir David, XVni, 106, 449 

Lindsay of Pitw»ttie, L 148 

Ungtow men, II, 482 : XXV, 887 

Unkboys of London, XIV, 81 

linklater, Laurie, XIV, 82, 828, 878 

Linklater Unn, VI, 887, 890 

Linlithgow, Earl of, VI, 488 

Lintel, Now on the, V^ 866 

lions of Solomon, XXlV, 91, 179 

Uspand. Xm. 8, 471 

'Ustnetn, goae people, everfche one' 

XI, 886 
Lists, at Ash^y, IX, 68 ; at Templestowe, 

IX, 489, 488 
littl^ohn, BaiUe, the Justice, in, 888 
Little Veolan, I, 406 
Liverpool, time of tale, XV, 825 
Lizzie, dumb, XV, ziii 
Lochaber-axe, I, 474 ; VII, 86 
Loch Aid, IV, 290 
Loches, duUe of, XVI, 172 
Loch Fine, V, 247 
Lochiel, Cameron of, VIII, 194, 886 
Lochleven, Lady ot XI, 214, etc 
Lochleven Castte, XI, 210, 861, 886 
Loch Lomon<L lY, 867 
' Loohow, or Loch Awe, If s a fkr cry to/ 

IV, 276 ; V, 264 
Lochalde, gndeman of, 11, ziv 
Lochaide tower, X, 879 
Loch Sloy, UacFarlanes' slogui, VI, 484 
Loch Tay,V. 806 
Lockhaid, VIII, 89. 101, 110 
Lockhart, J. O., XXIV, xzv 
Lockhart, Sir Geozge, VIII, 86, 815 
Lockhart, Sir Simon, of Lee. JlX, zi 
T^v»Miig the door during dinner, VI, 67, 

416 
Lockman, VII, 189. 247, 562 ; XXII, 261, 

447. Set aieo Dalgleish and Doomster 
Locksley, IX, 65, etc 
Logan, poet, j^y, 854 
Logic, Catharine, Le. Margaret, XXII, 

164,262 
Logothete, XXIV, 91 
' Lo t hero be oakis grete,' III, 84 
Lokman, XX, 245, 424 
Lombaids, XIX, 21, 489 ; XX, 67, 424 
Loncarty. See Loncarty 
London, VII, 284; XIV, 2, etc; XV, 

628,611 
Longsword, William, XX, 866 
LongueviUe, Thomas de, XXII, 72 
'Look not thou on beauty's charming,' 

VIII, 26 
' Look on my girdle,' X, 158 
Lord , Jacobite, XVIII, 896 
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LOTdf or Ui* Artlela, XXlf, TO, 400 
IdnUo, ihrlna of, XI, 180, MS: ZVI, 
U. M; XZin, at, t!i; ZXIV, DM, 



Lcdnhw, ftotaof, 
IdDdcm EUU, VI, 1 

olB Dnmclis 
LaaltXI.,Xvl,iJ 



rh, tSO.«tc 
M ; XXT, U 



LodIm, ths gl«e-iuldai, kzU, lb7, tte. 
Lmponbd^t, IMM of, ZXT, ST 

Lora, nrnn? ot XXI, tl, SH, t8S 

Len, FvlfeiiiBit ol, *»'", MS, 4T0 

Lend, In, I, «te. 

LoTiL OUT doe, in, 11, lU 

Lon'i Uddtr, Wooditook Lodca, XZI, 

M 
' Lora «*!»■ uxl mm' XIII. Ufi 



ziv, is»,no. 

Loanw, XXni,S,6 

LnakenbooUL Edkbni^ I, MS, <t 

Lgok-bH-Bag, V, K, eos 

Lud^ tlia niloek, ZUI, Sia, 4M 

Ldltea, Bftrmond. XI, W, M« 

Ijonmlrnkm, U, U8 

Lomln, Ckptun, VI, STD 

LomMril, T, IW, m 

LonautT, tsUls oT, Z, HS, MO; ZI, ! 

MT: XXU,M,4aa 
Lrandb, Vr. Lnks, XL m UO 
LaadlB, Blr Loub, XX H. MO, MO 
LoMfljrt'lUiAtlioiie, XX' "■ """ " 
'"■If-", Xrx, 8T9, Mt 
Lon; uaid d; IV, I 



LoUn, _ 
Ljk^Wi^ lit, 
lTl^AIl^-' " 
Lylj, Jol 



ItI^ AnnotJV, lU, ats. 
LylT, Jaha, X, ISO, ITS 
LjiwdoohrFartluhin, XXII^IW, UO 



LrttlMOD, SWor* ifMntlamd, XTX. XT 

KicAdam, mdnakv, XXT, l«a, IT« 
If 'AlplD, JucI, V, IM 
VAiidD, BencMit, V, lU, 143 
MujaptDe, Jtudc, of AboMl Im, IV, 

JbcAultUtar, Bob Bor'i Umteiiut IV, 



MmctHimr, Bphr*lm, tit 



HK-^kudlUti, Mn., II, SB, XW 



■faocomblch, Knn Dhn, I, B6, ata 
ll-OomblcbTKtiUii Olg, XX, >U, stc 
MicConl, Jdm^ SIV, 3i 



HkFUIuh, Kit., XV, 066 
Ku-Fkriuia Clin, I, 4TB; IV, HI; V, 

KM: VI, 414; X,lll,sn 
MTIttook, dudDfl-mutar, ZXT M. M 
HKOmia ClutUiiKh. Sm Clwttuull, 



MacfPtgar, Dr., XYII, TO, 4n 
lUaQi^tor, BuDlA, IT, XO, ni, US, 

Sic alto MuOnBor, luns llolir 
lUcangar, Helan, IV, MI, IW, N8, IM 

llMiOreB«, JuoH Hc^ IV, illv, ato. 



UaoOngor, Sobsrt, IT, SOS. Si oIb 

BoUaUk 
HuOragor Clui, IV, Till, etci V. IM 
HuOnsDT of ofancarooek, IT, ilr 
lUeOncorarOleiinrla. S« aMime Dba 
■^lBlu&»a, IT, I, iJ» ; XIX, 



HHtGngorotail 

Ml, 4T« 
Um^dSOb, mi., II, ni 
MwyOnflte, Uia tUaf-takar, II, SM, £10, 

ni,41T 
MKhiun Mid FroDdaiMn, VI, W, 410 
Kulu, &shli "--" •— 



Mulan, QOebrirt, XXII, MM, SIB 
H'HilnT, Ckmeron, V, S14 
M'IntoaW motto of, XVn, ISO 
MT^tyre, Oiabm*-* Imtliar-lmJiw, in, 

H'lQtvcs, Hector. Ill, lU. ate 
M'lntT". Mary, in, lo. 40, lU, ITl 

Mukty. Mr., at ThcatiKal Ftinl dnHr, 

XIX, 4fll, 464 
UkIht. or EMmo, Rolwri, Hl^Uand poat, 

UaoKaT'i coimti}, XXII, 111, 401 



HukBrrla. Sn Fargruon, OcJooal Jimai 
Hu-KlDliT, John, n, t 
HwkltcliliiHia, th* Qnmutei7 Isn 

KaclAnn Clu,' IV, ill, ITS. 409 
UwLaui, Sir HHtor, XXII, nly 
MuliUT, Lnekla, I. 00 
HwLaU, DcmiUi, XIX, an, WT, 40S 
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KooXidlan of Bombie. XVlii, 114, 452 

Madeuchar, Mrs., Ill, 8 

HftcLewli, captain of the Bnmdanfls, 

XXn, 119, 277, 427 
ICaclure, Bessio, VI, 87, eto. 
Hae-Horlan, sheriff-snbetitate, II, 78, etc. 
Mac-Mairoagh, the bard, 1, 127 
MacPhadiaick, HileB. 2UX. 418, 419 
XacphenoQ, Alexanoer. Iv, xzzU 
Macpheraon, Oman, III, 278 
Macpherson's Bant, V, 865 
KacRaes, or HacBaws, Xm, 206, 444; 

XX, 818, 418 
Macraw, Frande, III, 266, 267 
HaoBawB, or UacBaes, Xin, 205, 464; 

XX, 818, 418 
Kacready, Fate, the pedlar, IV, 188, 141 
lfacRimmon'8 Lament, IV, 410 
KacTayish, Blapat, the Highland Widow, 

XIX, 408, etc. 
MacTavlsh, Hamiah Bean, XIX. 409, etc. 
MaoTaYiah Mohr, Hamiah, XlX 407 
KacTurk, Captain, XVH, 84, etc. 
Mac- Vicar, prayer far Pxince Charles, I, 

816 
MaoVittle, the Glasgow merchant, IV, 

189, 208, 228 
Mac-Wheeble, I, 84, etc 
Maddow, light, XII, 108, 468 
Madelon, ofChAteau HautUea, XVI, zxvli 
Madge WUdflre, VII, 166, etc. 
Madras, XXV, 99, 118 
Maggie, the paralytic, VIII. 22L 298, 806 
Ma^c, piactiaed & 8t Buth's, III, 194 
Magician, in Perrian Talet, X, xltx, 890 
Magistmtee, of Edinbuigh, VTI, 27, 58 
Magnus, Olana, XV, 589 
Mago-Pico, XVn, 172, 488 
MiSer-shaial-hash- baa, X XI, 11, 487 
Mahmond, Saltan, XVH, 1, 444 
Mahony, Dugald, I, 97, 805, 886 
Mahoond, l2, 19, 467 
Maiden of Morton, XI, 172, 487 
' Maiden, whoee sorrows,' X 287 
Mail-coachee, VII, 1 
MaUsetter, Davie, IH, 180, 182 
MaOsetter, Mrs., Ill, 125 
Mainland of Zetland, XUI, 1 
Maiie of Dijon, XXIII, 8^ 858 
MaiUand, William, cited, XIX, 881 
M^jor Weir, Jackanape, XVIII, 104, 116 
Maker, or poet XXV, 190, 874 
Malagrowther, Sir Mango, XIV, 67, etc. 
Malldn, Jennet, IX, 892 
MaUeut Malifioarun^ XIV, 888, 469 
Malt, eroaning, II, 425 
Malvouin, Albert de, IX, 848, etc 
Malyoisin, PhiUp de, IX, 62, 82 
Man, Isle of, XV, 49, etc 
Manchester railroad, XXIV, z, 895 
Mandeville, Sir John, XIX, zxr, 489 
Mandrin, Irench smuggler, XIX, 474, 480 
Manicheeans, XXIV, 6, 895 
Man in the Iron Mask, XVIH, 286, 452 
Manna of St. Nicholas, XH, 140, 408 
Mannering, Guy, II, 8, etc 
ManneriDg, Julia, II, 108, etc 
Mansel, Lady, XIV, 863 
Mansel, Sir Bdward, XIV, 868 



Mantelets, IX, 251, 457 

Manton, Joe, gunsmith. III, 862. 424 

* Many a Ikthom dark and deep,^ X, 99 
MM^Barl of, IV, 866 

March, Earl of, XXII, 08, etc 
March-dike boundary, VI, 418 
' March, march, Ettzlck and Teviotdale, 

X,282 
Marohmont, Matilda, II, 106 
Marchthom, XVII, 141 
Mardan, esquire, XXTV. 169 
Marck, WilUam de la, XVI, 246, etc 
Mareechal of Mareschal Wells, V, 82, etc. 
Margaret, Aunt» XX, 858, etc 
Muiaret, Princess of Scotland, XVI, 441 
Mazgitret, Sister, m, 50, 426 
Margaret, widow of Henry VL, XXm, 

802, etc. 
Margery. Mrs., XIX, 80, 87 
Maries, fonr, XI, 206, 448 
Marischal College, Abezdeen, V, 161, 188 
' Mark me, for the word I speak,' Xni, 

802 
Markof Belgrave, VII, 295, 560 
Marksmen of Milnwood, YI, 288, 258 
Mannoutier, Ablwy of; XVI, 57, 456 
Marot, element, A880, 448 

Marquis of A , VlII, 80, etc 

Marr and Williamson, I, xxzi, 492 
Marriage, novel, XVu, ix, 441 
Marriage, marriages, xm, 187 ; XXIT, 6^ 

164,480 
Marshal, Flora and Wni,g ipgles, II, zxl 
if^HihaiM^, London, XIV, 265, 457 
Maraport v. Lackland, VIL 124 
Martha, abbess of Elcho, XXH, 297 
Martha, Clan Mowbray's maid, XVn, 

116, 401 
Martha, housekeeper at OsbaldSstona 

Hall, rv, 139 
Marthon, the Bohemian, XVI, 282 
Martigny. See Tyrr el, Fra nk 
Martigny, Marie de, XVH, 206 
Martin/the shepherd, X, 15, 17, 117, 160 
Martin, Dame, of Brokenbuin, XYlII, 

122.129 
MaTtindale Castle, XV, 8, etc 
Martin Waldeck, Miss Wardour's tale, m, 

156 

* Mary,' song, xm, 182 

Mary <)ueen of Soots, XI, 152, etc. 
Mask, use oL by ladles, XVni, 286^ 880 
Maskers, atBuxgh-Westra, XIII, 160 
Mason, Captain, rescue of, XV, 615 
Mass, V, 165; XI, 117, 480 
Massamore, or masOTmore, IH, 801, 424 ; 

XI, 858, 448 ; XXII, 201, 444 
Master of Morphie, III, 188, 424 
Masters, the physician, XII, 169, 401 
Matamoroa, XII, 188, 468 
Matheeon, Dr. Alexander, XVIII, 5 
Matthew of Doncaster, XXIII, 46 
Mattie, BaUie Niool Jarvie's maid, IV, 

219, 268, 864 
Mauley, Sir Edward, 127. Sm Blshle 
Maulstatute, the magistrate, XV, 884 
Maurice, Grave, XII. 4, 467 
Mauthe Doog, legend of XV, 216^ 60S 
Maxwell, the usher, XIV, 65, 108, 105 
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HjucweH of SnmmertraM, XVIII, 248, flto. 
Mayflower, Phcebe, XXI, 40, etc. 
Kayor of D^oil sm Maire of D^Jon 
Mayor of Woodatock, XXI, 6, 106, 118 
Maypole, festival of, XXI, 80 
Meadowbank Lord, XIX, 818, 468 
Meal-tub Plot, XV. 627 
' Measorera of good and evil,' XXm, 260 
Meat-mifltress, XIII, 141L 471 
Meat sold by measure, &IX, 66, 478 
Medicine, medieval, IX, 266, 868, 874 
Meg Merrilies, II, 14, etc. 
M^lehose, Elder, VII, 462,465 
Melklewbam, the lawyer, xVlI, 88, etc 
MelechBic. See Richard I. 
Mebtise Abbey, XI, 442. 8w dUo Keana- 

quhair 
Melville, Midor, I, 202, 226 
Melville, SirBobert, XI, 207, 228, 286, 487 
Memoin qfPriniee WiUiam Henry, VL 417 
Mendham, Richard, smuggler, XvIII, 444 
Mengs, John, XXIII, 285/289, 242, 247 
'Menaeftil maiden, ne'er should rise,' 

XIII, 255 
Menteith, Earl, V, 158, etc. 
Menzies, Mr., at Theatrical Fund Dinner, 

XIX, 469 
Mephistophiles, or Mephistopheles, XVI, 

Mercenary soldiers, V. 161, 174 ; XVI, 2, 

191, 271, 448. Suaiso Lsaskneeht 
Mercer, lujor, XXV. 108 
Mercnrius Aulicnfl, XV, 568, 627 
Mer du HiaMnt, XI, 872, 448 
Meredith, Jacobite, XVIII, 898 
Meredith, Mr., the wit, XVII. 86 
Meredith, Welsh knight, XXV, 858 
Mermaiden's Fountsln, VIII, ^ 182, 217 
Mennaid tavern, London, XIV. 158, 460 
Merrilees, Leith tanner, XVIII, 442 
' Merrily swim we,' X, 40 
Mertoun, Basil, XIII, 8, etc. 
Mertoun, Mordaunt, aIII, 12, etc 
Mervyn. letter from, n, 101 
Mervyn^s Bower, Kenilworth, XII, 800 
Messenger, king's, XXV, 12 
Mexican monarch, VII, 841, 667 
Mhio-Allastar-More, XIV, 880, 458 
Mickle, or Meikle, XII, x, 465 
Middleburgfa, Bailie. VIL 186, 194 
Middlemas, Richard, XXV, 7, etc. 
Middlenias, village, XXV, 8, etc. 
Middleton, MadWorld, VIII, 818 
Middleton's rising, XXI, 457 
Midsummer Night^s Dream, XVII, 218 
Milch, Jock of, XIV, 62 
Milituy music, at night, VI, 48, 416 
Miliar, or Miller, Philip, gardener, XVIII, 

68,452 
Mill dues, X, 106, 106, 877. See ako Mul- 
tures 
Miller, at quarter-stalTwith Qnrth, IX,107 
Miller, Hob, X. 104, 108, 186, 877 
MiUie, Bessie, XIII, 454 
Mills, HiMtory oftU Orusadee, XX, z, 417 
Milnwood House, VI, 80, etc 
Milton, V, 868 ; XXI, 805, 807 
Minden, XVIII, 865, 452 
Miners of the Peak, XV, 296 



MinstreL See Bertram 
Minstrels, female, XXII, 118 
Minstrelsy, IX, 158, 458 ; XXV, 189 
Mir^]^ th« water-diinker, XX, 282, 426 ; 

Mirkwood Mere, I, 28 

MirroTf Journal, XIX, 878, 489 

Mirror qf Knigiihoed, XI, 211, 448 

Misericord, X, 177, 879 

Misogynism, lU, 18, 47 

Mist, Children ot See Children of the 

Mist 
Misticot, III, 122, 198, 228 
Mitre, inscription at Monkbams, in, 10 
Mob of EdinbuzvdL VII, 88, 62 
MohammedanaiJu, 15, 28, 281, 207 
Mohr ar Chat, XXII, 810, 450 
Mohun, Michael, XV, 4^ 627 
Moidart, XVIII, 865, 452 
Molly's recipe, XIX, 876, 489 
MonaUery, the novel, X, vU ; XlV^zvi 
Monastery of St Mary's. See Kenna- 

quhalr 
Monboddo. Lord, II, 481 
Mongada, Mathiss de, XXV, 12, 16, 25 
Mongada, Zilia de. XxV, 5, etc 
Mon coeur volage, I, 61 
Moncrieff, Hill of, Perth, XXII, 8 
Moncrleff of Tippermalluch, Dr. John, 

XVII 82 442 
Moni^es, !Richie, XIV, 10, etc 
Monitoire, II. 275, 486 
Monkbams, description of. III, 17, 44, 88 
Monks, m, 150 ; X, 828, 882 
Monmouth, Duke of, VI, 245, 281, 282 
Monna Paxua, Hermione's maid, XTV, 212, 

218, 286, 240 
Monro, Colonel, of the Scots Regiment, 

V, 148 
Mons Meg, cannon, rv, 408 
Montargis, dog of, XX, 255, 428 
Montenay, Sir Philip de, XXV, 280, 209 
Montereau, bridge of, XXIII, 860, 476 
Mont-Fitchet, Conrade, IX, 840, 848, 854 
Monthemer, Guy, XIX, 258 
Montl'h^, or Mont L'H^, battle of, 

XVI, 289, 444 ; XXIII, 825, 476 
Montreville. Adeh^ XXV, 106, etc 
Montrose, Duke of, IV, xz, 808, etc 
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TrjBting-trae of fhe oatlawB, IX, 801 

Took, fnar. See Fxiax Taok 

TqU, Bab. m, 78 

Tally-VeoIaiL Sas Brndwudine, Buon of 

Tally- VeoUm, village, etc, I, 41, ete. 

Times and toMts^VUI, 882, 44S 

TniutelL Frank, XIY, 5 

Torf.Elnar, xm, 7, 474 

Tornboll, Mlchaid, XXV, 284, 880, 828, 

827 847 
Turner, Mrs. Anne, XIY, 88, 97, 452 
Tuner, Sir James, V, 148, 144, 808 ; VI, 

417 
Tomer's Holm, V, 68, 865 
Tomipa, intarodaction of, into Britain, 

lY, 119, 414 
Tomtippet, Lord, Vm, 61, 855 
Toaser, XIII, 86, 458 
Tatbory buU-nmning, XV, 100, 629; 

XXI, 119, 489 
'Twas near the lUr cil^ of Benevent,' 

XX. 278 
Tweeoie, Ikmlly <^ XIX, z 
Twelfth Imaum, XX, 66, 427 
Twigtythe, Rev. Hr.^, 872 
Twlneall, the clerk, IV, 19 

* Twist ye, twineye I ' II, 25 
Two DroMTt, XlX 028 ; XX, 828 
lYbom, London, vll, 17 

lybnm Tom, highwayman, VII, 297, 406 
Ijre, Arohbuhop of, XX, 86, etc. 
Tyrle> Bev. Michael, XIX, 486, 448, 451, 
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Tyrrel, Frank, XVn, 18, etc. 

Vatmb ah Ri, or the King's Oavem, 1, 

106,106 
Ubedo, Francisco, 1, 117 
UdaUers of Zetland, XIII, 7, 451 
Ulphns, horn of, IX, zzviil ; XXV, 888 
Ulrica, or Urfried, IX, 211, etc. 
Union of Scotland and England, V, 6; 

VII 87 40 
Unreason, Abbot of, XI, 119, 481 

* UntoQch'd by love,' XUI, 227, 228 
Urrie, Urry, or Horry, Sir John, V, 810 ; 

XIII, 156. 456 
Ursel, Zedekiaa, XXTV, 188, etc. 
Ursloy, Dame. Sm Baddleehop, Dame 

Urraia 
Ursula, Sister. &e Haatlieo, Margaret de 
Urns, horn of, XXm, 19 
Ut leo temper JMatwr, IX, 840, 460 

Vakkkl, government agent, XXV, 129 
Valdarar, printer. XV, 629 
Valence, Aymer de, XXV, 184, etc 
ValentineTBasmns-, HI, 870. 421 
Vanda, Saxon lady, XIX, 187, 800 
VandenhoA Mr., at TheaMcal Fond 

Dinner, XlX, 466 
Vandyke, power of, XXI, 90 
Van Dyke, the Scottish, XIX, 882, 488 
Vane, Sir Henry, V^55 ; XV, 106, 629 
Varanes, Arab, XXiV^ 
Varangian Ooard, XXTV, 11. etc. 
Vamey,<Rlchard, XII, 89, etc 
Vaodemont, Ferrand'do, aXIII, 112, etc. 
Vaoghan. See Mertonn, Basil 
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Sir Frederick 
Vans, Thomas de. See Oilsland, Thomas 

of 
Vehmegericht, Vehme, XXIII, vili, x, 

850, etc 
VeHchen, Annette, XXTTI, 865, etc 
Veltch of Dyodc story of, V, 865 
Veleda, witch, Xni, 61, 474 
Veltes, measure^ IV, 18, 416 
Vendisses, fish, XIV, 459, 478 
Venetian proveditoret XX, 851, 256 
Venice treacle, or orvietan, XII, 149, 457 
Venison of the roe and deer, 1, 60 
Venner's Plot, XV, 118, 500, 611 
Ventriloquism, James L's use of, XIV, 

461 
Veie, Isabella, V. 81, etc 
Vere, Mr. See Ellleslaw 
Vermandois, Hugh of. See Hog^ of Ver- 

mandois 
Vernon, Die, IV. 40, etc 
Vernon, Sir Frederick, IV, 886, etc 
Vemons, the, IV. 94, 96 
Versailles, Bearded Man at, XIII, 414, 

467 
Vexhelia, XXIV, 295 
Vieh Alister More, V, 198, 212 
Vich Ian Vohr. Se6 Mac-lTor, Fergus 
Vidal, Benault See Gadwallon 
Vienne, Archbishop of, XXIII, 844, 851, 

850 
'Viewless essence, thin and bare,' XXII, 

266 
Vildngs, ancient. XIII, 148, 158 
Village sports. III, 268 
ViUehardouin, XXIV, 889 
Vincent, Jenun, XIv, 4, etc 
VIntry, London, XIV, 208, 478 
Violante, XXiy, 21, 807 
Vipont, Ralph de, IX, 62, 82 
Viretot, on &e, XIV, 210, 478 
Voetius, scholar, XIV, 882, 478 
Volsdus, Prince, XHI, 885, 472 
Volunteers, III, 60, 401 
Von Bulen, Journal o^ I, 457 
Vorst. Peterkln, XIX, 70 
Vorstlua, scholar, XIV, 108, 478 
Voasius, scholar, XIV, 108, 478 
Vulture, Alpine (l&minergeler), XXIII, 22 

Wabbtbb, Michael, XXII, 80 

Wade, Marshal, IV, xxxlx, 401 ; XIX, 401, 

402 
Wadmaal, XIII, 62, 474 
Wager about the candlestloks, V, 178, 180 
Waiters, Edinburgh mte-kaepers, VII, 68 
Wakefield, Harry, XX, 828, 882, 884, 842 
Wakeman, Sir George. XV, 811, 629 
' Waken, lords and laaies gay,' 1, 460 
Waldron, Deeoription <if tke leUqf Man, 

XV, 589, 592, 595 
Waldstetten, Oountess, XXIII, 188, 286 
Walker, Helen, prototype (tfJeanie Deans, 

VII, z, xiil, 589 
Walker, Patrick, Oameronian historian, 
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Walker, Rev. Mr., of Dunnottar, VI, ix, x 
Walker, Rev. Robert, XXV, xi 
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WanllBW, ArahbUup, XXII, M, M)l, UO 
Wtidonr, iHbslla, III, 4S, gto. 
WudooT, Bagluia, III, KS, MS 
Wtidanr, Sir Arthur, III, M, Mc 
Wudonr HR, IX. cnU 
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Wtiroeh Point, n, M 
Warwick, Sail of^XV, IM, «30 
WU|k teiTlai, II, IM, 18T, S91, H5 
' Wuted, wHUT, whsnfon stay T * II, ITi 
Walchworda ot parti. V, l<t> 

WitsiIaU, at Oleniiaquolish, I, IW, 47T 
Watermea, Thamos, XIV, MM, VIS 
WaCklni, frm. xzil, 911 

WmtrUy. no^el,' I, xIt, itI, 1 ; XIZ, SHI 

Warerlsri Blchardl l', e,'lW, STl 
WaTvlAy, Sir Evenrd, I, D, SI, IJUt 
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W«pb«n, V, Me, m 
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Wnttmnillat, V, CT, H>, M4 
WeatbnniBat. WUUe or, V, 98, etc 
WHCbnmBaCi mothir, V, (M, 69 
WeaMra rtilng, X2I, Mi, IM 
Wort Port, Mfnburah, Vll, M 
WoUwaUer, TteL ^Olorieox, Le 



Whacklalm, Bchoolmaatar, Vn, *7, 174 
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Whallsj, Oa ngicliXe, XV, IM, Ml 
' What alls me,' eCfl., XIX, 879 
What did fs wl' ths bridal ring,' VII, 
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When I ma a ronng lad,' XXI 440, 4iS 
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IM 
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White IMy of Avenel, X, lU, IS, eto ; 
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Whitcloeke, Lord Keepar, SV. !4 
' WhT altfst thon by that niln'd hall!' 
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Wicks ot BalgUe, XXU, 9, 498 
'Wldoir'd w& and married maid,' SIX, 

Wlsoin Lane, battle of. XV, S, aS 
WigEtman, Jtr., of Uaaldely, Iv, ilvlll 

WlSWiJ, Dick, of the Dale, XV, St 
Wild cBttls, VUI, •»; XII, SW, 4M; 

XXV, 230, 874 
WildemcH, of the D»d 8ea, XX, 1 ; of 

(be Tanpta Uon. XS, 36 
WUdflro Clnb, XVII, 11 
wnd-fbwl, XIII, 14. U 
"""-■- Roeer, SXl, S7, etc 
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Wilwm, Aflie, TI, 40, etc 

Wilson, Andnw, smuggler, Vn, 19, etc. 

Wilson, David, book-collector, III, 28 

WUton, Abbess of, IV, 80, 407 

WilyWOL 5ee Rnthven, Will 

Winchester, Bishop of, XIV, 897 

Windlsce, IX, 266, 468 

Windows, tax on. XIX, 881, 498 

T^ds, Noma's Invocations to, XIII, 87, 

800 ; sale o^ XIII, 70, 464 
Windsor Castle, XXI, 88 
Wine, good, needs no bosh, XI, zvi, 460 
Wingato, steward, XI, 89, etc 
Wing-the-Wind, Mtcfaael, XI, 109, 178, 

Wlnkehried, Arnold, XXni, 84, 478 
Winnie, Annie, VIII, 821, 896, 806 
Winnowing machine, VI, 69. 416 
Winter, servant, XX V, 78, rfT 
Winterbloesom, Mr., XVIL 88, etc 
Win-the-Fight, attomejr, XV, 88, 101 
Winton, Barl of, XIX, 890, 479 
Witchcraft, I, 78, 474 ; III, 816, 417 ; VH, 

118, 161 ; IX, 847, 866 
Wltherington, OenersL XXV. 78, etc 
* Within that awAil volome lies,^X, 98 
Wits, time of James I., XIV, 164|467 
Wits' Ooffee -boose, London, ZIII, 148, 

474 ; XV, 829, 680 
Wooan, Oaptaln, 1, 191, 193 
Wolf, the staghound, XL 6, 6, 8, 87 
Wolf-fknger, hound, XXIII, 107 
WoUH' Crag, VIII, zviii, 66, 70. 889 
Wolfs Hope, VIII, 116, 116 : XIX, 884 
Wolgast, 6wtle of, V, 8«), 877 
Wolves in Switserlaod, XXm, 78; In 

Scotland, XXV, 888 
Womankind, women, m, 44, 47 ; VIL 664 
' Woman's Ikith and woman's tnutt' XIX, 

191 
Woodboome honse, II, 120, 184 
Woodcock, Adam, lUconer, XI, 88, etc 
Woodcock^s feather, XXI, 870, 890, 481 
Woodend cottage, vll, 78 
Wooden mare, a punishment, VI, 417 
Woodstall, Henry, soldier, XX, 216 
Woodstock, church, etc, XXI, 1, etc 
Woodttoek, the novel, XXI, vll 
FFooditodfc, OenuifM EUtory <^ tts Good 

DevU qf, XXI, vii; WoodtUxk SevMo. 

XXI, 468; JiutDnatf, XXI, 466 



Woodstock, mayor of; XXI, 6, 106, 118 
WoodviUe, Lord, XX, 898, 896, 401 
Woodville Castle, XX. 890, 898 
Wooing, forcible, in the Highlands, IV, 

zlvii,401 
Wordsworth, verses on Bob Boy, IV zdv 
Wonhip in Scotland, IV, 18 6 
Worthy, Sir William, XVn, 6, 448 
Wonldbe, Lady PoUtic, XV, 178, 686 
Wnlth8,V,869 

Wreck in Zetland, XIII, 71, 81, 466 
Wren, hunting the, XV, 116, 690 
Wright, Jean, IV, zlviL See Key, Jean 
Wynd, Henry, of Perth, IV, 848, 406 
Wyntonn, quoted, XXTT, zziii, 448, 460 

Tabn, swine in, XVUl, 160, 441 
Yawklns, the smuggler, II, xz 
Tellowley, Barbara, Xm, 88, etc 
Tellowley, Jasper, zlU, 89 
Tellowley, Triptolemus, XIII, 80, etc 
' Tes, thou mayst sigh,' XXII, 868 
' Ye thought in the world,' XV, 868 
Tesed ben SqphJan, XX, 19, 488 
Toglan. the Jew, xn, 147 
Tork, Duke o^ XXIV, 86, 887 
Tork, James, olacksmith of Lincoln, vn, 

831 
Yorke, Rowland, X, 148,878 
York House, London, XV, 481 
' Young men will love thee,' I, 8 

* Your suppliant by name/ XxV, 808 
' Youth of the dark eye,' X, 96 
Ysop, or .fisop, XX, 818, 488 

* Yungfranw Bagenslaapen,* Battenick*B 

lugger, n, 87, 64, 68 

Zaxxt ICAUOiULBiir, XVI, 68 

Zarah. Set Fenella 

Zeno, XIV, 894, 474 

Zemebock, IX, 811, 468 

Zetland, Mainland of, etc, Xm, 1, etc ; 

odd 460 
Zimmerman, Adam, XXm, vlii, 78, 

etc 
Zohank, legend of, XX, 89 
Zoslmus. sm Patriarch 
Zuochero, Frederigo, XTV, 469 
Znlichium, Princess of, XXIV, 186 
Zurich, war of, XXHI, 44, 67, 478 
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